


We have pension specialists 
In every major market 
in America. 





They are ready to answer any questions, solve any problems 
and put into operation an insured CG Pension Plan tailored to your specific needs, 
regardless of the size of your company or the number of employees 
ACG pension specialist is there when you need him. Perhaps that’s why we’re 
one of the biggest and fastest growing companies in the pension business 
Connecticut Genera! Life Insurance Company/ Hartford 
Group Insurance/Pension Plans/Health/ Accident/ Life 


t Connecticut General 
we do things 


a |ittle ditferently. 
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Barbra Streisand 


Color Me Barbra 


2407. Where Am | 
Going, C'est Se Bon 
Yesterdays, etc 


AUDREY REX 
HEPBURN HARRISON 


'~ Game 


1530. Greater than 
ever winner of 6 
Academy Awards 


DAVE BRUBECK'S 
Greatest Hits 


Take Five 


2414. Also: The Duke, 
Camptown Races, 
Trotly Song, etc 


THE MAMAS 
& THE PAPAS 


Coen = hehe = cher 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB announces a 
Dramatic New Club Plan That Saves You 
Almost 50% on Every Record You Buy! 


H FRANK SINATRA 


Strangers in the Might 


2673. Also: On A 
Clear Day, All Or 
Nothing At All, etc. 


ROGER MILLER'S 
GOLDEN HITS 
England 
Swings 
King of 
the Road 
Dang Me 
9 MORE 


2276. Also: Kansas 
City Star, In The 
Summertime, etc 


DAVID HOUSTON 


3355. Plus: Ramblin 
Rose, Tonight You 
Belong To Me, etc. 


TONY BENNETT 


A Time 
For Love 
rus 
My Funny 
Valentine 


Yesterdays 
a moet 


As a trial member, you may buy 
as few or as many records 
as you wish, and you will get 


ONE RECORD FREE 
AM 


YOU BUY 


...and we will give you 


your 


FIRST FREE RECORD NOW 


THE HIT SOUND OF 


ROLLING 
STONES 
12x5 
tmpty Heart 
Suse Q 
10 woee 


THE SUPREMES 
A GO-GO |morown 


194 


You Can't Hurry Love 
Hang On Sloopy io moet 


3555. Plus: Love Is 
Like An itching tn 
My Heart, Money, etc 


2875.Works by Grieg 
Tchaikovsky, Ovorak 
Copland, etc 


RAY CONNIFF 
~~ and the 
Singers 
5S SOMEWHERE 

MY LOVE 


re a 
The Road, Days Of 
Wine And Roses, etc 


JONES 


THE 
IMPOSSIBLE 





2460. Also: Try To 
Remember, A Taste 
Of Honey, etc 


HANG ON RAMSEY 





2436. Plus: And 
Love Her, Billy Boy 
Satin Doll, etc 


FLATT & SCRUGGS 
When the Saints 
Go Marching In 


2688. Wait For The 
Sunshine, The Cabin 
On The Hill, etc 


When Liking Turns 
to Lowe 


Right or Wrong 
vo Mowe 


Cie: 


3244. Plus: That 
Kind Of Girl, Words 
Of Love, 9 more 


3441. Also: Sleepy 
Time Gal, Georgia 
Rose, 6 more 


THE DAVE CLARK 5 
GRore SATISFIED WITH YOU 
GRAND ; 
CANYON 
SUITE 
Bernstein 
NY 
Priharmonic 


PHILADE 
—plas— 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP 


1645. Delightful per 
formance of Grote's 
soaring tone poem 


2692. Also: Good 
Lovin’, Go On, | 
Meant You, etc 


HERE IS THE MOST SENSIBLE, SIMPLE 
AND ECONOMICAL CLUB RECORD-BUY- 
ING PLAN EVER DEVISED — a wholly new 
method that enables you to build a record 
collection at the greatest savings possible! 
If you act now, as a trial member you will 
be entitled to receive one record free for 
every record you buy. And you alone de- 
cide how many or how few records you 
want, or how long you remain a member! 


That's right — every time you buy a 
record from the Club, you get another rec- 
ord of your choice FREE — a privilege that 
will be yours for as long as you remain a 
member! And since you will be required to 
pay only a smali postage and ‘handling 
charge on each record, you will be getting 
the records you want at practically a 50% 
discount! 


TO INTRODUCE YOU TO THIS UNIQUE 
NEW PLAN — we will send you your first 
free record in advance. Just pick any rec- 
ord described on this page, indicate your 
choice on the coupon provided at the right 
— and mail it today. Be sure to indicate 
whether you want your first free record 
(and all future records) in regular high- 
fidelity or stereo. 

Also indicate the type of music in which 
you are mainly interested: Classical; Lis- 
tening and Dancing: Broadway and Holly- 
wood; Country and Western; Teen Hits; 
Jazz. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month 
the Club‘s staff of music experts selects 
outstanding records from every field of 
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3370. Also: Home 
ward Bound, Strang 
ers in The Night, etc 


TCHAIKOVSKY; 
THE NUTCRACKER © 
SWAN LAKE (Suites) 

ORMANDY 

LPWLA ORCHESTRA 


2405. “Exciting, sen 
Suous romanticism 
N.Y, Times 





3465. Also: Some 
time Lovin’, The King 
Of Names, 12 in all 


3432 
Running Back 
Time, 7 more 


BILL COSBY 


Wonderfulness DEBUSSY: La Mer 





RAVEL 
Daphmis and Chioe 
Suite No. 2 
BERNSTEIN 
M7 PHILHARMONIC 
2605. “Some of his 
funniest material.” 

Billboard 


2647 
ored performance 
St. L. Post-Disp 


music. These selections are fully described 
in the Club's entertaining music magazine, 
which you will receive free each month 


You may accept the monthly selection 
for the field of music in which you are 
mainly interested . or take any of the 
wide variety of other records offered in the 
Club Magazine. 

Your only obligation is to purchase just 
one selection in return for the record we 
gave you free. Thereafter, you have no 
further obligation to purchase any addi 
tional records, and you may cancel your 
trial membership at any time. If, however, 
you wish to continue, you will get a free 
record for every record you buy. 


YOU WILL CONTINUE TO RECEIVE FREE 
RECORDS as long as you remain a member 
of the Club. There is no limit to the num- 
ber of free records you can add to your 
collection; you get one for each record 
you purchase. 

The records you buy from the Club will 
be mailed and billed to you at the regular 
Club price of $3.79 (Classical $4.79; occa- 
sional Original Cast recordings and special 
albums somewhat higher), plus a small 
mailing and handling charge. Stereo rec- 
ords are $1.00 more. 





Also: Come 
Any 


Afternoon of a Faun 


A richly cot 


DIAMOND | 


2629. Also: Time Is 
On My Side, It's All 
Over Now, 7 more 


2695. Also: The 


Shadow Of 
Smile, 12 in all 


IVES: Symphony No.2 
The Fourth 
ot July é 
LEONARD 
BERNSTEIN 
NEW YORE Pru maeMonec 


2613. Also: Say You, 
One Kiss For Old 
Times Sake, ete 


PHILIPPE 
ENTREMONT 


PIANO 
Fantasy 
Impromptu 


CLAIR OE LUNE 
LIEBESTRAUM 


3474. Also: Season 
Of The Witch, The 
Trip, 7 more 


3525. Entremont 
plays Chopin, Liszt, 
Debussy, Albeniz.etc 


28661. "'Full of fla 
vitality and warm 
Billboard 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Dept. 206-7 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 


YES! I want to take advantage of your new trial member- 
ship offer which entities me to one record free for every 
record I buy. Please send me, as my PIRST PREE RECORD 
in advance, the selection whose number I have written in the 
box below 

In return for this free record, I agree to purchase one record 
from the Club Magazine. I understand that after purchasing 
t record, I am under no obligation whatsoever to buy any 
additional records and I may cancel my membership at 
any time. However, for every record I do purchase there- 
after, at the regular Club price, I can choose another record 
FREE. (A small mailing and handling charge is made for 
each record.) Furthermore, I will continue to receive one 












record free for every one I buy for as long as I remain a 
member of the Club! 








City. wccevccsccccocens 


SEND ME THIS RECORD AS 
MY FIRST FREE RECORD 


rimshrecegecon® [| 


SEND MY FIRST FREE RECORD, ALL FUTURE 
SELECTIONS AND FREE RECORDS IN (check one box) 
















NOTE: Stereo records must be played 
only reo record player 

# Records m with a star (2%) have been 

electronically re-channeled for stereo. 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB + Terre Haute, Ind. 








(1) Classical () Broadway & Hollywood 
0 Listening & Dancing [) Country & Western () Jazz 
I APO, FPO addressees: write for special offer 





0 Regular High-Fidelity 0 Stereo 


MY MAIN MUSICAL INTEREST 15 (check one box only) 
[) Teen Hits 











L 





Are kids stronger today? No. Boats are aluminum. 


You don't have to be a weight-lifter to 
carry an aluminum boat. 

An 11-year-old can hold up his end 
with ease. 

Aluminum is so light (one-third the 
weight of steel) and so strong (some 
aluminum alloys are stronger than 
structural steel), the role it plays in all 
forms of transportation keeps getting 
bigger. 


Today's jetiiners are 75% to 85% 
aluminum, There are 2,000 tons of 
aluminum on the S. S. United States, 
world's fastest ocean liner. 

The most modern railroad cars are 
aluminum. So are the newest buses, 
trucks, mobile homes, travel trailers. 

Aluminum makes automobiles look 
better, perform better, wear better. 

Aluminum is a wonderful homebody, 


too. Aluminum siding is rustfree, prac- 
tically maintenance-free, and hardly 
ever needs painting. 

A great deal of the frozen food you 
buy comes packaged in aluminum. And 
every woman knows how good alumi- 
num foil is. 

Aluminum is big today. And it’s go- 
ing places. Come on along. 

May your future be as bright as aluminum’s. 


OI The Aluminum Association 


aluminum 


The mark of aluminum: lightweight and strong 


tonglasting and rustfree. 





Investors’ Page 


INFORMATION FROM MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


3 goals to discuss with your broker 
before you invest in stocks or bonds. 


Growth, income, safety... how to match one of these goals 
to your needs...4 guides to wise investing ...new Exchange booklet. 


It’s estimated that more than 20 mil- 
lion people own shares in American 
business. You may be one of them. 
Or perhaps you are just beginning to 
see yourself in the role of investor. 
Your circumstances may have im- 
proved, and you see your way clear to 
putting some of your funds to work in 
the market. 

— 3-——— 
Right now, you may be puzzling the 
question of what your investment goal 
should be. Your answer may be in the 
following: 

— ae 
GROWTH: Your goal may be to bene- 
fit from your investment in later years 
—to help finance a college education, to 
cushion your retirement years, even to 
treat your family to some long-talked- 
about vacation or luxury. 


ae 3% Se 
So you consider common stocks of 
companies Which strike you as having 
good prospects of growing as the years 
fly by. Although the past doesn’t guar- 
antee the future, many common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change have grown impressively 
through the years. ; 
eet ’ 





Healthy growth is one thing ; the dazzle 
of the “high flyers” may be another, 
The one sure thing is that stock prices 
ebb and flow for many reasons, so there 
is risk in any investment, 

* 
INCOME: If your ambition is to spice 
your regular income with dividends—a 
second income to ease the way through 
current expenses or add to your share 
of life’s good things as you go along— 
your interest may focus mainly on a 
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stock’s dividend record and prospects. 
Possibly preferred stocks or bonds. 


——_ 4——_ 


Some 500 stocks listed on the Exchange 
have paid quarterly dividends for 20 
years or more without a miss. 


SEND FOR 
FREE INVESTMENT GUIDE 


“STOCKS ON THE BIG BOARD” is a com- 
prehensive investment guide published 
by the New York Stock Exchange. 

This new 32-page booklet groups 
by industries more than 900 common 
stocks out of some 1,200 listed on the 
Exchange. . . makes it easy to compare 
the growth in earnings per share, yield 
and dividend record of each stock with 
other stocks in its group. 

The booklet also describes guide- 
lines for wise investing, the significance 
of listed stocks, and the services of- 
fered by member firms. And it tells 
about the role of investing in an ex- 
panding economy. 

To get your free copy send the cou- 
pon below. 





A company usually pays a fixed return 
on preferred stock and bonds. But, on 
common stock, it may share its prosper- 
ity by increasing the dividend—or, in 
adverse times, cut it back or even pay 
none, 
ae 

SAFETY: While growth and income 
may have a cheerful ring, perhaps your 
circumstances suggest a more conserva- 
tive tack. Then you would weigh the 
relative safety of principal combined 
with a good yield that high-grade pre- 
ferred stocks or bonds might offer. 


Settling your mind on a realistic goal is 
just one of four guidelines that wise in- 
vestors usually follow, 

—* 
A second is to consider investing only 
money you don’t expect to need in the 
foreseeable future, for living expenses 
and the emergencies that can unex- 
pectedly appear in every life. 

—* 
A third is to ask your broker for facts 
and advice in appraising a company’s 
business picture before you apply your 
judgment. 








_———* 
The fourth guideline is to use the serv- 
ices of a registered representative in a 
member firm of the Exchange. He’s not 
infallible—who is?—but his knowledge 
of investing can often help light your way. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


* Send for Free Booklet: “stocks ON THE * 
: BIG BOARD,” new 32-page guide groups | 
+ more than 900 stocks by industry for casy - 
* comparisons. Valuable to both new and * 
* experienced investors. ‘ 
: Mail to a member firm of the New York | 
+ Stock Exchange in your community, orto - 
* New York Stock Exchange, Dept. 6-SG, * 
: P.O. Box 1070, New York, N.Y. 10001. : 


* NAME 
+ ADDRESS. 
+ CITY. 


° STATEW..._._______ZP CODE 





Countdown. 


We're not orbiting this truck... just using 
the fastest way of unloading 22,000 pounds 
of wood chips at one whack. Doing things 
in the most efficient way is routine with us. 
If you’re looking for a young, vigorous 
company to supply pulp, paper, paper- 


board, packaging — and good ideas — 
look to Eastex. We've rocketed to suc- 
cess with one of the fastest growth rates 
of any company in the paper industry. 
Put us through the countdown on your 
next order. 


Easlex 





Eastex Incorporated, Silsbee, Texas Sales Offices: Silsbee, New York,Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


El 
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How much will you retire on? 
These days, it takes a bit of 
figuring. You have to take into 
consideration your company 
pension plan, your own 
Savings and insurance, and 
the benefits to be provided 
through Social Security. 
Does it add up to enough? 
Does it include a cash fund 
for emergencies? Is there any 
flexibility in the way the 
income can be paid to you J 
when you retire? * Now’s the time 
to get some answers. Now’s the time 
to find out exactly what you have, 
decide what you want to have and 
learn how to make up any difference. 
You'll need help and the best place to 
get it is from a Great-West Life man. 
He’s got all the facts at his fingertips 
plus the total facilities and experi- 
ence of Great-West Life behind him. 
Once you fill him in on your partic- 
ulars, he’ll be able to come up with 
some dollars and cents answers and 
some good ideas. Give him a call today. 
Knowing where you stand is the first 
Step to “getting the most out of Life”, 








out of Life. 


Great-West Life 


ASSURANCE Gam COMPANY 


RI 


R2 


When you’re making a light tasting whiskey that’s 
a real whiskey, you can’t be too careful. 

Take the yeasts, for instance, 

You can’t make whiskey without them. They turn 
the grain sugar into alcohol. And if that’s all they 
did, any yeast would do. 

But each yeast also adds its own flavor to the 


- dnt tine, 
whiskey. So we don’t use just any yeast. Any old 
yeast isn’t good enough for the new light (but not 
limp) taste of Four Roses. 

Over the years we've carefully selected and culti- 
vated 300 strains of fine whiskey-making yeasts. 300. 


We can be very choosey when it comes to making 
Four Roses. And we are. 


You start 


out good, F 
you end up 











LOX 
Old-Fashioned 
Servicers 


just a promise? 







. CONCENTRATE 3 
POWELL 
aA : 
spa T 


VDE 
esi 


RERMAN wea 












————eae eee 


Concentrated 
= " 


WO. CALORM (O00 SWEETENER 


SF Ce 
1 


(ask Pillsbury er Stretch Pak’) 


Old-Fashioned Service at Hoerner Waldorf is Depend upon this single source responsi- 


TIME, 


more than a promise—it’s a principle! |t trans- 
lates into packaging that attracts and stimu- 
lates; like Stretch Pak that reveals the true 
meaning and value of the product; corrugated 
shippers that appeal, identify and protect. 

It's the Hoerner Waldorf complete-service 
concept that includes virtually every type of 
paper packaging known, as well as the ma- 
chinery to handle these innovations. 
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bility. Just hail the Hoerner Waldorf man. He's 
always on the track of a solution to new and 
challenging problems. We guarantee you'll 
get more than a promise—you'll get Wonder- 
fully Old-Fashioned Hoerner Waldorf Service. 


@S HOERNER 
SY WALDORF 











TIMEX 


Companion tothe 
WVelgie(Haneimere el (ea, 
electric wrist watch 
for men 





The ladies’ electri osts $45.00. The men's $39. 95. A tiny energy cell provides a whole 
year of steady Ke ee ¢ powe fi thes electric Timex wa aie . Then? ie is $d 
$2.00 you re le e the cell a ta mi for aroiker yea vi PYele NAT a 





How the 


martini got 
its first 
name 





People have kept calling for one gin by name. 

As a matter of taste. In the martini, nothing else 
really matters. Just that identifiable taste. It was 
created by the Burrough family in London, long 
before the martini was invented. They still taste 
each day’s distillation. Still number and keep a 
record of each bottle. To make sure martini men get 
the excellence they call for in the Beefeater martini. 


e - That’s how the martini 


NOR. got its first name. BEEFEATER. 


BEEFEATER GIN. DISTILLED AN OTTLED IN L , N.Y.94 PROOF. TRIPLE DISTILLED. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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Verified b 
@r-Ter-leliliay 





As the official signals “‘touchdown!"’, he verifies the scoring capability of this professional team 


Consistent dividend payments verify 
Eaton Yale & Towne financial capability 


par. . RECORD SALES WITH BALANCED DIVERSIFICATION 
vidends (eo ore 
ee 
‘ 





Truck & Off-Highway Locks & $702 
oa Components Builders’ Hardware 
Control Systems & $559 
General Products $ 487 
SALES IN MILLIONS 
$ 
= - 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 





In business, as on the football field, capability is officially verified. Since 1869", the 
companies forming the Corporation which became Eaton Yale & Towne Inc. on January 


1, 1966 have paid 488 dividends on their common stocks. Of this total, 182 have been paid E A i © Ni 
by Eaton Manufacturing Company, 302 by Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, YA i EE = 
« and four by Eaton Yale & Towne. What’s more, one of these dividends 


has been paid consecutively in every quarter since 1904. 0 This long-term i OWN E 


INC 


record of continuity in dividend payment is evidence of the ability of 
this well-diversified company to weather changing economic climates. 


TESTED TRUSTED PRODUCTS SINCE 1868 + t & Ol Highwa “MM V4 . t ystams & Pa af Products © ks & Build 4a 











TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, November 23 

THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S CONCERTS (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.).* 
Leonard Bernstein explains “What Is a 
Mode?” as he conducts the season's pre- 
miére concert. A mode is a scale, and for 
illustration the orchestra will play Debus- 
sy’s Fétes, the Polonaise from Mussorg- 
sky’s Boris Godunov, and the Danzon 
from Bernstein's ballet Fancy Free. 

ABC STAGE 67 (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). Kath- 
erine Anne Porter's novella, Noon Wine, 
takes on added body with performances by 
Jason Robards Jr., Olivia de Havilland, 
Per Oscarsson and Theodore Bikel. 


Thursday, November 24 

40TH ANNUAL MACY'S THANKSGIVING DAY 
PARADE (NBC, 10 a.m. to noon), Lorne 
Greene and Betty White narrate this al- 
fresco fiesta in honor of Santa's annual 
stand on Broadway and 34th Street. 

NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE (CBS, noon 
to 3 p.m.). The San Francisco 49ers and 
the Detroit Lions in Detroit. And from 6 
to 9 p.m., the Cleveland Browns v. the 
Dallas Cowboys in Dallas. 

G.E. FANTASY HOUR (NBC, 7:30-8:30 
p.m.). A special animated musical, “The 
Ballad of Smokey the Bear,” marks the 
coming of age of the U.S. Forest Service's 
favorite fire-prevention symbol. Jimmy 
Cagney hosts the benevolent bruin’s 21st 
birthday party. 


Friday, November 25 

ITS A DOG'S WORLD (NBC, 7:30-8:30 
p-m.). From the Mayflower to moon shot, 
Rover has done his bit for his master, and 
Lorne Greene is on hand to point out the 
many ways in which dogs help man. Why 
they even teach us to read—*See Spot! See 
Spot Run!” 

SAGA OF WESTERN MAN (ABC, 10-11 
p.m.). From Scotland to Mesopotamia, the 
Roman Empire left a legacy of art, science 
and law. Fredric March narrates the “Leg- 
acy of Rome.” 


Saturday, November 26 

THE JACKIE GLEASON SHOW (CBS, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). In tribute to the big-band 
sound, “the Great One” will play host to 
the greatest and their orchestras when 
he greets Duke Ellington, Count Basie, 
Sammy Kaye Les and Larry Elgart, Guy 
Lombardo, Freddy Martin and Buddy de 
Franco (conducting the Glenn Miller 
Orchestra). 

WORLD PREMIERE (NBC, 9-11 p.m.). The 
first in a series of movies to be shown on 
TV prior to release in the theaters, Fame 
Is the Name of the Game, a murder mys- 
tery starring Anthony Franciosa, Jill St. 
John, Jack Klugman, Nanette Fabray and 
George Macready. 


Sunday, November 27 

LAMP UNTO MY FEET (CBS, 10-10:30 
a.m.). A report from Germany on the 
World Congress on Evangelism, including 
a talk with Billy Graham. 

MEET THE PRESS (NBC, 
Morocco’'s King Hassan I. 

PEARL HARBOR (NBC, 3:30-4:30 p.m.). 
An examination of what the U.S. has done 
during the past 25 years to bolster its 


1-1:30 p.m.). 


* All times E.S.T. 
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defenses against a repetition of Dec. 7, 
1941, along with a review of what has 
happened to Japan since that fateful day. 


Tuesday, November 29 
CBS NEWS SPECIAL (CBS, 10-10:30 
p.m.). Eric Sevareid conducts “A Conver- 
sation with Senator-elect Edward Brooke” 
of Massachusetts, the first Negro ever 
elected to the U.S. Senate by popular 
ballot. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


THE ROSE TATTOO. In a successful revival 
of Tennessee Williams’ tender and funny 
play, Maureen Stapleton re-creates her role 
of Serafina Delle Rosa, the widow of a 
Sicilian truck driver caught between her 
passion for the memory of her husband 
and the erotic attractions of another truck 
driver (Harry Guardino). 

HOW’S THE WORLD TREATING YOU? Play- 
wright Roger Milner rips the stuffing out 
of some of the stuffier idols of life in merry 
new England. Peter Bayliss and Patricia 
Routledge romp through three vaudevillian 
episodes like messengers from mayhem. 

THE KILLING OF SISTER GEORGE. This Brit- 
ish comedy paints life in blacker hues as 
Playwright Frank Marcus shades in the 
off-mike personality of a beloved soap- 
opera paragon of patience and mercy who, 
once away from the BBC, is the epitome of 
a lesbian bully, Beryl Reid gives an amus- 
ing, incisive interpretation of “George.” 

MAME docs well what Broadway does 
best: the beautifully wrapped, big-scale 
musical. The contents may rattle a bit, but 
the packaging is gay and Angela Lansbury 
a diverting decoration. 


Off Broadway 


AMERICA HURRAH, by Jean-Claude van 
Itallie, is a trip through an air-conditioned 
blightmare toward an icy emptiness at the 
core of American life. The three playlets 
are anguishingly funny and more than 
passing wise in the ways of the world. 

EH?, by Henry Livings, is incongruous, 
original, unpredictable and farcical. So is 
Dustin Hoffman's performance as a British 
“nit.” So is Alan Arkin’'s direction. So 
is life. 


CINEMA 

FAHRENHEIT 451. In adapting Fantasticist 
Ray Bradbury’s tale of a society where 
reading is against the law, French Direc- 
tor Francois Truffaut has created a weird- 
ly gay film that makes up in entertainment 
what it lacks in relevance. Truffaut's hero 
is a book-burning fireman (Oskar Wer- 
ner) whose job is to start fires rather than 
put them out. Julie Christie plays a dual 
role as his TV-addicted mate and the 
book-loving girl who changes his life. 

CUL-DE-SAC, an inventive exercise in ma- 
cabre slapstick by Polish Director Roman 
Polanski, looks like Part II of a projected 
trilogy of terror that began with Repulsion. 
This time round, Polanski plays his ghoul- 
ish games on a desolate North Sea island 
whose sole inhabitants are a half-mad old 
fool (Donald Pleasence), his hot-blooded 
young wife (Francoise Dorléac) and two 
unexpected nighttime visitors. 

THE PROFESSIONALS. A real old-fashioned 
shoot-em-up, with enough good guys and 
bad guys to populate the entire Western 





frontier. On the side of justice are Gun- 


slingers Lee Marvin, Burt Lancaster, 
Woody Strode and Robert Ryan, hired to 
lasso a missing wife (Claudia Cardinale) 
kidnaped by Mexican Villain Jack Palance. 
The setting is a remote bandit stronghold 
in the early 1900s, the mood mean and 
violent. 

A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE WAY 
TO THE FORUM. Broadway's best burlesque 
show has been hurled at the screen like a 
custard pie. But despite Director Richard 
Lester's extravagant cinematics, Top Ba- 
nanas Zero Mostel, Phil Silvers, Jack Gil- 
ford and Buster Keaton keep ‘em laughing 
at the good and bawd in Nero's Rome. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


THE BEST TIMES, by John Dos Passos. 
An informal memoir by, one of the great 
novelistic innovators in 20th century liter- 
ature. His memories of the Lost Genera- 
tion are sunnier and more compassionate 
than Hemingway's, but no less perceptive. 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, by Randolph 
Churchill. The author keeps his own rather 
gaudy personality under wraps as he 
writes with understanding and detachment 
of his father’s affection-starved Victorian 
upbringing. Littke Winny was a master 
politician even then—wheedling, chiding, 
cajoling his distant parents for a little love 
and a little pocket money. 

THE HEIRS OF CAIN, by Abraham Roth- 
berg. Using an espionage mission as a 
framework and an Israeli assassin as anti- 
hero, Rothberg brilliantly—and brutally— 
retells the history of the Diaspora in this 
century. 

LA CHAMADE, by Francoise Sagan. More 
evidence of Sagan’s special gifts in this 
worldly love story about the foibles of 
Parisian society. 

A HOUSE IN ORDER, by Nigel Dennis. In 
a terse, witty novel, the author of Cards 
of Identity uses the metaphor of impris- 
onment to explore modern man’s search 
for self. 

TREMOR OF INTENT, by Anthony Burgess. 
This lively tale of espionage is only trompe 
loeil; behind it flows the seriocomic vein 
that is the source of all of Burgess’ wit. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 


. Valley of the Dolls, Susann 

(1 last week) 
. The Secret of Santa Vittoria, 
Crichton (2) 
. Capable of Honor, Drury (3) 
Tai-Pan, Clavell (4) 
. All in the Family, O'Connor (7) 
The Adventurers, Robbins (5) 
The Fixer, Malamud (6) 
. Giles Goat-Boy, Barth (8) 
. The Birds Fall Down, West (9) 
. A Dream of Kings, Petrakis (10) 


NONFICTION 

. Everything But Money, Levenson (2) 

. Rush to Judgment, Lane (1) 

. How to Avoid Probate, Dacey (3) 

. Games People Play, Berne (5) 

. With Kennedy, Salinger (4) 

. Human Sexual Response, Masters and 
Johnson (6) 

. The Search for Amelia Earhart, 
Goerner (7) 

. The Boston Strangler, Frank (9) 

. Random House Dictionary of the 
English Language (8) 

. The Passover Plot, Schonfield (10) 
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The gift 
that will 
impress him... 
as well as 

his associates 


Give him the Samsonite Attaché, the 
business case that confirms his executive 
Status. 3 inches thin. But spacious. 
Built-in expandable file folder. Rich finish 
inside and outside. Made of resilient 
Samsonite Absolite® to reject dents, scuffs 
and stains. Hidden locks. Lightweight 
magnesium frame. Impressive. Jet Black, 
Oxford Grey, Saddle Tan, Briar Brown, 
Deep Olive. $24.95. 


Samsonite Attache 


the business case that knows its way around the world 
Also the &” $29.9 - m2" ¢ $24.95. Available at all f 
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Now you can use Western Union’s nationwide 
computer network to find a better job 


Even though you're not actively looking, you are 
invited to rent time on a nationwide computer 
& communications network that matches open- 
ings to your requirements—for just $1 a month. 


U ntil recently there were several ways you could try to advance 
your career—none entirely satisfactory. You could answer ads, 
knowing your resumé would be swamped in a sea of applicants. 
You could write a dozen corporations, hoping one of them might 
have an opening of interest to you. 

You might plod along for years without finding what you wanted 
—or stumble, by chance, on an opening that was literally the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. Too often, your success or failure was depend- 
ent on luck and timing... 


Now the element of chance has been eliminated. You can learn 
about attractive openings throughout the country as they occur 
Information Science Inc. has developed a service called PICS 
Personnel Information Communication System—which is being 
offered by Western Union. PICS uses computers to match quali- 
fied men and wonien with the jobs they want 


Access to firms seeking someone like you 

From the day you enroll in PICS, you have automatic access to 
employers who are searching for someone with just your combina- 
tion of skills, experience and career objectives. PICS will not waste 
your time on positions which do not meet your requirements. Your 
interests and objectives, as well as your qualifications, are stored in 
the memories of the PICS computers. They are checked against 
descriptions of job opportunities flowing in daily from employers 
in 66 industries. 

While you work, while you vacation, while you snooze in a ham- 
mock, the computers are working for you. Each time your com- 
puter profile matches an opening, you receive a detailed description 
of that specific opportunity. At the same time, the employer gets 
your confidential ¢ areer Profile, identified only by code and 
omitting your name and the name of your firm. He may contact you 
if he wishes—but he must do it through PICS. 


Not an Employment Agency 


PICS is not an employment agency. Its mission is strictly to match 
your skills with every available opportunity. There is never an obli- 
gation to accept—or even consider—any position PICS brings to 
your attention. Should you accept, there is never a placement fee. 

The PICS computers also compile quarterly salary analysis 
reports to show you exactly where you stand in your profession. 
With these reports—even though you're not actively looking—you 
can compare your progress with others’ by age group, degree level 
and professional skills classification. 

A Matter of Minutes Could Change Your Life 

It takes just a few minutes to fill out the PICS enrollment form. 
In the process, you will be programming your complete skills pro- 


file for the PICS computers. You need never again risk missing a 
better job for which you qualify—either because you are not look- 


A Message to Corporation Presidents 
and their Top Executives 


If you are concerned with sky-high recruiting costs, you are invited 
to investigate PICS’ service to employers. The team who developed 
PICS have more practical experience in personnel data systems 
than any other group in the country—and all this experience is at 
your disposal! For complete information on how PICS can slash 
your recruiting costs, call Western Union and ask for Operator 88— 
anywhere. Or write PICS, Western Union Bidg., New York, N.Y. 10013 





The concept of matching men and jobs by computer was developed 
by prominent management consultant Dale H. Learn (right), shown 
with Western Union President Russell W. McFall in the computer 
room which is the nerve center for this unique new nationwide service. 





ing, or because you are looking at the wrong time. PICS will be 
looking all the time. And you will eliminate the element of blind 
chance on which your future success now hinges. 


To Enroll, Mail Reply Card or Call Western Union 
Operator 77—Anywhere! 


The complete cost of PICS’ service is $1 per month payable annu- 
ally—regardless of how many jobs you consider. This nominal fee 
is possible because the major portion of PICS’ operating expenses 
is underwritten by subscribing corporations. To enroll, send no 
money now. Just mail the postage paid Reply Card, or phone 
Western Union and ask for Western Union Operator 77—anywhere. 


r--- If card is missing, mail coupon today -——— 


PICS — Dept. 600 
Western Union Bidg., 60 Hudson St. 
New York, N. Y. 10013 


Please send the enrollment form to enter my career profile into the 
PICS computers. I understand that as quickly as I complete and 
return the form, my qualifications and preferences will be matched 
against nationwide job openings. The complete charge for this serv- 
ice, including quarterly salary analysis reports, is $1 per month 
payable annually, for which you will bill me later. However, I may 
return this material, unmarked within 10 days and owe nothing. 





Please print 


Address 





City State Zip Code 








Occupation 
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on the rocks 
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ve 4 The drier liqueur 


a BB 


BENEDICTINE BRANDY 


B & B is the drier liqueur. Eloquent. Magnificent. The only proper blend of B & B is made and 


cognac to produce the perfect B & B. Benedictine’s own B & B. Always uniform. Always delicious. 


an bottled in the abbey at Fecamp, France. That’s where exquisite Benedictine is blended with superb 
1 


R4 


xk After coffee...enjoy B & B. Straight or on-the-rocks. 86 PROOF 





Each life is unique. Never ordinary. The Metropofiton Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 19¢ 


To us, theres no such thing as “ordinary” life. 








People don’t come in uniform “‘all- We examine a// types and combinations of your estate, analyzed and reported by 
purpose” packages of plans to find the mc sensible way to our “PROJECT 7” computer. It’s the mod- 
Each individual grows to have unique meet your unique neec ern way to “factor” every plan, every goal, 
al strenaths, goals and needs never get a ready-made “al every need affecting your family’s financial 











ate program (large or small) pure e’’ insurance package from a security. 
ecial case Union Central agent. Find out now how you stand. Call your 
That's why, at Union Central Life, there's What you will get (without obligation) nearby Union Central Life Insurance agent 


no such thing as “ordinary” life insurance. is the most accurate, up-to-date picture and ask for “PROJECT 7” information 


Procrastination is the highest cost of life insurance. It increases both your premium and your risk. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


THE UNION NTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. CINCINNATI, Ort 
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Two spray arms for total cleaning. Lazy water sloshes...our water scrubs. We make wa- This catches the scraps so you don’t 
Two full-size spray arms whirl water ter work by putting it under pressure, and aiming it have to scrape. Our self-cleaning fil- 
everywhere so dirt can’t hide. Nodry with jet-spray nozzles. These jet-sprays work like a ter screens food particles,sends them 
spots, so you can load dishes any _ nozzle on a hose—shoot out water to pry off foods. And down the drain...so circulating 
which way. water is kept hot—hotter than hands can stand. water is kept clean, hot and sudsy, 





Find ’em sparkling clean. 

















If you have an average size family, 
RCA WHIRLPOOL dishwashers scrub 
your whole day’s dishes in just one 
load. You get the same scrubbing ac- 
tion in all built-ins, front loading and 
top-loading portable models. Your 
choice of 5 decorator colors, white and 
edged tones of avocado, sapphire blue, 
fawn and copper. It’s called edging, 
; and it’s beautiful. You'll like what you 
see at your RCA WHIRLPOOL dealer. 


The promise of quality is never forgotten 


) 4 
ALO, 


PRODUCTS OF WHIRLPOOL CORPORATION 












TRADEMARK OWNE®, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
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21 ways to get 
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> 4-17. Give him Royal woods and irons. They‘re all registered 
“s and perfectly matched so each club swings the same. Woods from $76.75. 


Irons from $128.25. Putters and wedges from $14.00. 


20. Give him Royal head covers 
of soft Doe-Lon® vinyl. In a variety 
of styles and colors from $7.50. 


1 & 2. Give him Registered Royal, 
the world’s only registered golf 
ball. And have each ball imprinted 
with his own name—free. 


21. Give him a Royal Gift 

Certificate, and let him decide 
what will tee him off best. 
At your golf 
professional shop. 
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3. With his Registered Royal, George gets 
an extra gift, too. A gold-embossed Lexide® 
desk caddy with a dozen or a handsome 


18-19. Give him a beautiful Royal golf 


pencil holder with a half-dozen. bag of rugged Naugahyde® vinyl. In a wide ‘ 
range of styles, prices, and colors. é UNIROYAY 


From $17.95. 


i 













' Registered Royal® Gift Packs are available at NAME TO BE INSCRIBED ON BALLS : _ 

your golf professional shop or can be purchased CREE OR FRENE CHEAREN? 

. . ~ : MY NA} 
with this coupon. Send it today. as - 
Please send me the following: ADDRESS 
_ . . STREET & NO cir STAIE Zip CODE 
CD Registered Royal Gift Packs for the regular 
dozen price of $14 50 NAME OF PROFESSIONAL _ 
CD Registered Royal Gift Packs for the regular COURSE OR CLUB : 
half-dozen price of $7.50 (not personalized). 

= ADDRESS 
(C0 Registered Royal Plus (0-5 handicap) — ares a STATE zir CODE 
(CO Registered Royal (5-15 handicap) Send to Department C., Royal Golf Equipment, 10 Eagle Street, Providence, R.I. 02901. 
C) Registered Royal Red (15-up handicap) Order for personalized balls must be received before December 10, 1966. Names must t s and spaces 
sa : s. Minimum order of dozen required for ea For addition mes, attach list Enc 

] Registered Royal Queen (Lady Golfers) r money order for the full purct price plus siling and handling for each pack. Make chec 





sal so he can receive credit for this sale. B 





ent. | 









able to Royal Golf 


(J A complete catalog of Royal Golf Equipment. sure to check Reg oval Red, or Royal Queen for each separate name. 








Things to do by telephone 


Recruit a den mother Lay down the law Find a nice home 
to the repairman for the last of the puppies 





Make an appointment Tell the store to send Try to find a new and 
for a smashing new hairdo | those teeny-weeny tomatoes nerveless babysitter 


for the party 





ee 





Get out the vote! | Learn estimate for Learn husband still loves you 
fixing the fender in spite of fender 








There's just no end to ways your phone can help you get through 
busy days. Rely on it, use it. For nothing else you use 
: Ak T@! Bell System _ 
so often does so much—yet costs so little—as your telephone. & pao pred brinch a 








Atypical 


Peruvian restaurant. 


Ah, so. 

Typical American reader of typical 
American magazine now confronted 
with photographic evidence proving 
existence of Chinatown restaurant 
in heart of downtown Lima. 

Also French restaurants, German 
restaurants and Italian restaurants 
nearby. 

Enabling honorable visitor to 
stay many moons and perhaps never 


sample such tantalizing Peruvian 

dishes as Ceviche (a scrumptious 

concoction of raw fish, marinated 
in lemon sauce) or Sopa Criolla 


(a native soup made with noodles, 


spices and chopped beef). 
Humble conclusion being that 
Lima is as cosmopolitan as Rome, 


idon, Paris, New York—and 
even Hong Kong. 

For more information about 
things typically Peruvian, call your 
travel agent. 

Or number one airline. 

Blaniff International. 


Braniff International 
flies non-stop to Peru. 





—- \ Never 

SANs 

the cottee 

without 

the Cream... 
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Same, Bristol Cream, 
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Planning 
foranew 


ddition? 





Congratulations! And now’s the time to make sure that your 
nest-egg keeps growing as fast as your family. At a Full Service 
bank—where your money works hardest for you. 

HIGH INTEREST ON SAVINGS—at guaranteed interest rates! 

LOW RATES ON LOANS—for every worthwhile purpose! 
CHECKING ACCOUNTS—and every banking service your family 


Ca 
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will ever need! 





FULL SERVICE 


an 




















Only a Full Service bank can do all this for you: 
~ | Full Savings | Mutual 
Service and Loan Savings 
Banks Assns Banks 
Savings Accounts YES YES YES 
Checking Accounts YES NO NO 
All kinds of loans YES NO | NO 
Every Banking Service YES NO | NO 


k first 












FULL ‘ 


SERVICE 
BANK 








Some of Scovill’ 
best ideas have 


holes in them. 


This is our Hamilton Beach electric 
knife...the one with the “hole in the 
handle.” This original idea puts the 
weight of the knife under the hand 
to make carving easier to guide and 
to control. Result; Hamilton Beach is 
America’s top-selling electric knife 





Turning out original product ideas 
is the force behind Scovill’s lead 
ership in major industrial and con 
sumer markets 
In truck safety, for example, there's 
Sc I's Tire Pressure Maintenance 
> tically pumps air into 


in aerosol packaging 





the industry's fastest 





produced pressure-fill valve 
laundry-proof snap fas 


that makes us the inc 








(leaders 


biggest producer) 


: For product ideas that are original, keep 
your eye on Scovil a company that has 


UX 


for 111 years— 


en record of any industria 


ck Exchange. For furthe 





paid continuous dividends 
the longest 
n the New 


nformation, write Scovill, Waterbury, Conn 





...the Originators 


The Scovill Group: Hamilton Beach Division « Closure Division + Mill Products Division « Cosmetic Container Division - Oakville Division » General Products Division « Schrader Division 
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With acard like this, 
who needs cash? 





can Express Card 





One card lets you “Sign & Fly’’® to the best ski One card lets you charge everything from ham 
resorts around the world. Choose from 94 air- and eggs to Swiss fondue at over 19,000 
lines. Pay on your next bill or take a year to pay restaurants around the world. 
with the lowest service charge in the business. One card lets you charge cars, gas, and gifts. 
Onecard lets you sleep at over 20,000 hotels, That one card is American Express—the 
motels, and ski lodges around the world. worldwide travel and entertainment card. 





AMERICAN EXPRESS 


The Company for People Who Trave 





This power focusing camera assures you of 
razor sharp zoom movies—without guessing. 


The BELHOWELL touch: We've 
taken the guesswork out of focus- 
ing. Our 5-to-1 zoom lens camera 
—the Focus-Tronic Super 8—has 
Power Focus. 


This Bell & Howell exclusive puts 
you in perfect focus with the push 
of a button. And it locks you there, 
whether you power zoom in or out 
through the entire 5-to-1 range of 
the lens (the same basic lens system 
we built for the successful Surveyor 
moon shot program). 


Power Focus assures you that 
your movies will be sharp. Our auto- 
matic Optronic Eye® guarantees 
that your exposures will be perfect. 
And you can switch into slow motion 
instantly: right in the middle of a shot. 


A cominitment to innovation and 
precision: The Bell & Howell touch 
that makes all our cameras fine 
photographic instruments. And your 
movies more exciting and fun to see 
... for years and years to come. 





When you look through the viewfinder, you'll 
see a highly magnified image. If it's out of 
focus, push a button until it's sharp. Now 
you're locked in perfect focus... 


... whether you power zoom in for 
a dramatic telephoto closeup or pull 
back for a panoramic wide angle. 











You'll need a new projector 
to show Super 8 movies. 
We have a brand new one 
that shows both Super 8 
and regular 8mm, 
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LETTERS 
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The Guns of November 


Sir: The Republican Party has managed 
to jam the executioner’s gun that seemed 
so ready to fire after 1964 [Nov. 18]. To 
those who see the two-party system as an 
important factor in the maintenance of 
U.S. democracy, a revived G.O.P. is a 
comforting sight. However, Republicans 
have no reason to hope fer anything more 
than temporary resurrection unless the 
discontent that put them into office spurs 
them into offering fresh ideas for dealing 
with the problems that now weigh upon 
our society. 
MICHAEL LIVINGSTON 

Austin, Texas 


Sir: I have just completed reading your 
fine, well-edited post-election issue, and 
find it necessary to add the name of 
Thomas E. Dewey to the honor roll of 
leading Republicans for 1968. Almost a 
half-century of outstanding public serv- 
ice, plus his vigorous participation in the 
new Republican Coordinating Committee 
formed after the 1964 G.O.P. tragedy, 
more than qualify Dewey for the 1968 
presidential nomination. The G.O.P. 
should run Nixon for Vice President, and 
Barry M. Goldwater should be and will 
be returned to the Senate. Tom, Dick and 
Barry are a trio that’s really great for a 
Republican triumph in 1968. 
ARTHUR R. BLACK 

Detroit 


Sir: In spite of the fact that the Minne- 
sota state bird is the loon, it would prob- 
ably be mere appropriate for Vice Presi- 
dent Humphrey to order that 20-Ib. tur- 
key for Richard Nixon and a nice juicy 
crow for himself. 
Ernest H. KANNING IIT 

Helsinki, Finland 


Sir: One Edward Brooke is werth an en- 
tire trainload of Stokely Carmichaels and 
Martin Luther Kings in the betterment of 
the Negro in America. His great victory 
bodes good fortune not only for him but 
for his party and his people. Hats off to 
this dynamic Republican! 
Girrorb C. TERRY 

Polo, LL. 


Sir: As a liberal who deserted Senator 
Douglas in the election, I would like to 
make it clear that neither the so-called 
white backlash nor Senator Douglas’ age 
played any pat in my decision to support 
Charles Percy. My decision was based al- 
most entirely on their stands on Viet Nam. 
Percy's position, while certainly not dove- 
like, was far less militant than Douglas’. 
I feel that Percy can better represent my 
thinking on this most vital issue of secur- 
ing peace in Viet Nam. 

ELISABETH SCHILLINGER 

' 


Champaign, Ill. 


Sir: As a native of Arkansas, I salute 
Winthrop Rockefeller for pointing out to 
an egregious demagogue that bigoted red- 
necks are in the minority in the state. 
Epaar E. Duncan, M.D. 
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Seattle 


Sir: The reigning public has elected Wal- 
lace Governor of Alabama, Reagan Gov- 
ernor of California and, most likely, Mad- 
dox Governor of Georgia. | am beginning 
to understand why Hamilton said: “Un- 
fortunately, they have truth on their side 
who say that the great mass of mankind 
cannot be trusted with decisions for their 
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own welfare. The decisions had better be 
made by those who by birth, education 
or knowledge are better enabled to deter- 
mine what is in their interest than are the 
people themselves.” 

PAMELA RoGOW 
Los Angeles 


Sir: Let all realists, in their despair over 
Ronald Reagan, not scold us Californians 
too much. It might have been John Wayne. 

Davip H. RuJA 
Los Angeles 


Sir: The pictures of handsome Reagan, 
Romney, Rockefeller, Percy, Brooke and 
Hatfield on your cover may suggest to 
many readers the thought that occurred 
to me: to be a winner in modern politics, 
you've got to get the female vote. 
RALPH LOMBARDI 

Clifton, N.J. 


In Search of Answers 


Sir: Bishop Pike [Nov. 11] is indeed a 
man who “will not stay in place,” and it 
is remerkable that you have managed 
what many still fail to capture in print: 
the porirait of a man honestly searching 
out reasonable answers for the conflict 
between the historical church and its place 
in the 20th century. 

Novak of Stanford might be hard- 
pressed to show any “intellectual laziness” 
on Pike's part; Macquarrie’s suggestion 
that Christianity is a “package deal,” an 
all-or-nothing proposition, is not a very 
realistic position if Christianity is to sur- 
vive in modern society; and if Christiani- 
ty, like the Trinity, were left to survive on 
the metaphysical jargon of Karl Barth, 
there would be little hope. 

Bishop Pike has sought to focus the 
search for religion upon admittedly dis- 
tressing matters of faith and dogma, but 
if we grant him a certain amount of over- 
s'mplification, this may be the best foun- 
dation—a set of first principles from which 
a viable religion might from the old be 
forged, sustained by traditional Christian- 
ity, but now with some relevance for the 
20th century. 

Joe DaAuBEN 
Graduate Student 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: Bishop Pike’s courage is magnifi- 
cent, but my feelings about him are am- 
bivalent. He seems to lack discipline. Are 
his garish slogans and slick phrases really 
necessary? They seem only to arouse the 
anger of the more dogmatic members of 





the church. The Episcopal Church is re- 
markable for its liberal thought, and sure- 
ly is not offended by Pike’s questioning, 
but only by his method of questioning. 
He has shown himself capable of deen re- 
flection and perceptive expression. Disci- 
pline rightly used will not diminish his 
message, but will polish and refine it into 
the harmonizing and reforming force it is 
meant to be. 
Betry WASSER 

Spokane, Wash. 


Sir: Why is the student who questions 
encouraged, the questioning — scientist 
praised, but the questioning churchman 
condemned? Today Bishop Pike finds him- 
self in the same predicament as did Soc- 
rates and Christ—born before his time. 
After all, faith is just that: it’s not a list 
of dos and don'ts. 
Maryann McCourt "69 

Emmanuel College 

Boston 


Sir: The Practical Church Dictionary 
says: “Bishops are the chief defenders of 
the Faith and ambassadors for Christ.” 
As a bishop, Pike does not appear to have 
qualified on either count. One wonders 
whether in his attempt to speak to the 
modern nonbeliever Pike has not done 
much more harm than good to the branch 
of the Church of God he elected to serve. 
Damn James Pike then, and doubly damn 
those of his peers who do not publicly 
oppose his heresies! 
FRANK BrYAN Jr. 

Diocesan Lay Reader in Charge 
Holy Trinity Episcopal Church 
Forney, Texas 


Sir: Just as we would forgive the earth- 
worm for not knowing that the roots, 
trunk and leaves of the oak tree are real- 
ly one entity, so must we forgive Bishop 
Pike if he cannot see that Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit are really one. Please, no 
trial. The bishop is neither heretic nor 
prophet—simply out of his depth. 
ALEXANDER P, MAILLIs 

Nassau, Bahamas 


Hard Road to Ho 


Sir: Your Essay “Why Ho Keeps Saying 
No” [Nov. 11] fails to explain Ho's de- 
termination to dig in. As you noted, a 
Communist military victory has become 
virtually impossible, yet Ho continues this 
war that each day devours more of his 
country’s vital resources. He has another 
goal in mind. As his nation grows weaker, 
world opinion against American partici- 
pation in the war becomes stronger. Now 
we stand almost entirely alone in Viet 
Nam. Ho realizes our predicament and 
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SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl, 60611 
Charles A.Adams, Vice President & Gen’! Mgr. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: 1 new subscription 
© renew my present subscription. 


name 


Subscription Rates in the United States address 
and Canada: 1 year, $10; 2 years, $15; 3 years, 

$19; 5 years, $25. Subscription rates for all 

other countries available on request. city 
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Give the Ampex 
sound of music. 


(And we'll give you a little something extra.) 


Nobody but Ampex gives you so many great ways to say 
Merry Christmas. 14 recorder models to choose from. All 
with the professional quality sound that made Ampex 
famous—plus Ampex innovations like automatic threading, 
automatic reversing and bi-directional record. Priced from 
$249.95 to $599.95. Then choose from a host of quality 
Ampex speakers that do justice to the strong, true sound 
these recorders tape and play. (Twin speakers as low as 
$60.00) 

About that something extra: You get $100 worth of tape 
(choose 10 of the 100 fastest selling tapes, plus two reels 
of blank tape) for just $39.95 with the 
purchase of any Ampex tape recorder.* 

Merry Christmas. 


ask anyone who knows 


audio and video recorders/speakers/microphones/video cameras/ tapes 


Ampex Corporation, 2201 Lunt Avenue, Elk Grove, I!linois 60007 





“special offer available in continental U. S. A. only, 





How distinctive can 


an insurance 


plan be? 





This distinctive. 


Insurance plans look like each other, if you 
don’t look too closely. But there are dozens 
of details that can make the difference be- 
tween your insurance plan and somebody 
else’s. 

Your Bankers/jfeman promises that the 
insurance plan he designs for you will be 
yours in every detail, as distinctive as your 
own thumbprint. * 

It’s insurance planned to fit your needs 
now, and flexible enough to permit adjust- 


BANKERS 


ments as your situation changes, as your 
income grows. 


Your Bankers/ifeman can help you plan 
funds for your children’s education. Money 
to cover estate expenses or mortgage pay- 
ments. Retirement income that neither you 
nor your wife can outlive. 


Chat with your Bankers/ifeman. He can 
help you with an insurance plan as distinc- 
tive as your own thumbprint. 


@ 


COMPANY 


DES MOINES, |IOWA 


Over $6 Billion of Life Insurance in Force 
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Sound your best 
on Kodak Tape 


Undistorted output from a tape, 
as from all the other links in the 
chain of audio components, is the 
key to high fidelity. KODAK Sound 
Recording Tape gives you up to 
3 decibels more crisp, clean, un- 
distorted output than conven- 
tional tapes. They’re the least 
expensive extra decibels you can 
buy. So for clean, brilliant sound 
that you'll always be proud of, 
always make it KODAK Sound 
Recording Tape —the tape in the 
handsome “library” box. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 





| knows that each death we cause brings us 


lower in global prestige. His negotiating 


| with us would help us more than we are 


now hurting him. So the fight continues. 
H. RENTON ROLPH 

Stanford University 

Stanford, Calif. 


Sir: Surely President Johnson is kidding 
when he says he can’t understand why the 
Communists won't “agree to move from 
the battlefield to the conference table.” 

Why should they come to the con- 
ference table when they have nothing 
to negotiate? If and when they get tired 
of fighting, they simply retire behind the 
17th parallel. If they can’t have victory, 
they accept nothing—not even defeat. We, 
on the other hand, will not accept de- 
feat, and apparently refuse to go after 
victory. The Communist policy of “rule 
or ruin” and “if we can’t win, return 
to the status quo” has worked well else- 
where, and will probably work in Viet 
Nam. 

Russet J. Hite 

Berea, Ohio 


Free All Along 


Sir: TIME errs in its resumé of the Mark 
Fein change-of-name case [Nov. 18] 
when it states that Nancy Nahon cannot 
remarry “until the Supreme Court acts on 
Fein’s appeal and his conviction becomes 
final.” Indeed, Nancy Nahon was free to 
remarry from the moment Fein was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment and thus be- 
came “civilly dead,” his marriage - ipso 
facto terminated. In a civil proceeding 
brought by the family of the alleged vic- 
tim of the murder for which Fein was 
convicted, Supreme Court Justice Charles 
Marks stated: “The declaration of civil de- 
cease and disability is clearly effective 
as of the time of the imposition of sen- 
tence, It is not dependent upon nor stayed 
because of any appeal of the judgment 
of conviction which may be taken or 
may be pending or the possible result 
thereof.” 
ARNOLD R. KRAKOWER 

New York City 


As the Twig Is Bent 


Sir: Thank you, thank you, thank you! 
My gratitude for the story about “Twig- 
gy” [Nov. 11] cannot be described. Being 
19 years old and a freshman in college, 
and having always been shaped like a 
board, I now have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I'm not alone in my mala- 
dy. If Twiggy can do it, perhaps there is 
still some chance for me. 
MOoNICA CLOUTIER 

River Falls, Wis. 


Monkee See 


Sir: You had no right to cut the Mon- 
kees down the way you did [Nov. 11], 
You make them sound like creeps. No- 
body says you have to like the show. It 
was made for teen-agers, not old fogies. 
Just because you're not so great, you don't 


| have to take it out on our generation. 


MARIAN BRUNO, AGE 12 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Sir: You were wrong when you said that 
none of the Monkees can sing. Davy Jones 
appeared in the Broadway musical Oliver! 
in 1964. He sang and acted superbly, and 
critics’ praise led to a nomination for the 
coveted Tony Award as best supporting 
actor. 
Nina SCOLNIK, AGE 14 

Lewiston, Me. 





Socks Alive 


Sir: Unbelievably, time seems to have 
passed you by, dear magazine. The “new 
fad” of socklessness [Nov. 11] is as tradi- 
tional as Shetland sweaters. It was waiting 
for me when I hit adolescence in West 
Hartford, Conn., and it was old hat well 
before my undergraduate years at Wes- 
leyan University. It is interesting to note, 
however, that—for reasons best known to 
the grey-flannel-socked—there’s little sock- 
lessness at the law school here. Make of 
that what you wish. 
BARRY REDER 

Cornell Law School 

Ithaca, N.Y. 


Sir: Socklessness, as every Englishman 
knows, is acceptable only when a chap has 
forgotten to put them on and when the 
ankle accessories are of uncompromising 
squareness, viz: battered tweed jacket, at 
least eight years old, with leather elbow 
patches; knee-bulging grey trousers with 
20-in. bottoms and turnups; appalling 
open-necked “Hong Kong” beach shirt 
and oil-stained bumpers.* The non-wearer, 
criticized, should reply: “They are at the 
cleaners.” Pseuds from a part of Cheshire 
tried to engineer a non-sock fad back in 
‘62; it was a dismal failure. Tell that to 
Mylenski. 
JoHN K. HINTON 

London 


America First 


Sir: About “Love in the Afternoon” 
[Nov. 11}: My husband, who is French, 
works in Paris on the Champs Elysées 
from 8:30 to 6:30, with a one-hour lunch 
period from | to 2 p.m. This is the same 
schedule for his friends, young business- 
men and engineers. Their day, consider- 
ably longer than the U.S. 9-to-5 day, ends 
fighting Parisian traffic for an hour, No 
wonder “everyone is too tired,” as Mlle. 
Sagan put it. | would be interested to 
find out just who gets the 2-to-4 off in 
Paris, Who knows—maybe /'m the one in 
the dark. But I doubt it. 

MME. JEAN-BERNARD MARTIGNONI 
Ville-d’Avray (Hauts de Seine) 
France 


Sir: It is tristressing that Frangoise Sa- 
gan is not sagacious enough to realize 
that much better than having a deux a 
quatre, or even a cing a sept, the Ameri- 
cans (once again displaying ingenuity, 
practicality and vigor) have long been 
outdoing the French by at least two hours 
—with what the In circles traditionally 
refer to as “the nooner.” 
WILLIAM Harris 

Denver 


* Meaning sneakers, in the colloquial. 
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It’s an 7 
| Old Forester | 
Be 911K) er: 0) | rr 


The bite of brittle air. The playful 
blink of lights. The warm companionship of 
a great bourbon. To give and to enjoy. 

Cheers! It’s an Old Forester kind of season. 



















At 86 or 100 proof 
“There is nothing better in the market” 





Old Forester gift decanter and beautifully 
ornamented gift carton at no extra cost. 
Also available: the standard fifth of 

Old Forester in the same handsome carton. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY * 86 PROOF « 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND * BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY © 1966 
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When Chrysler Corporation makes a 
move, it makes a beauty. 

The proof is in one look at Chrysler’s ex- 
perimental 300X. Or the company Chrysler 
keeps when it wants to make a dream car like 
this come true: General Tire. 

Chrysler came to General Tire after de- 
signing the 300X. And they came with a 
big question: 

Could General find new ways to use the 
materials needed in Chrysler’s new design? 

We said we could. And we did. 

We took vinyls, foams and reinforced 
plastics and made them do things they'd 


General Tire: 
The Chrysler 
300X. 


never done before in automotive history. 

We pioneered new concepts in the con- 
struction and handling of seat suspensions, 
steering console, padding and upholstery. 

What else did we do? We proved that 
General Tire creativity can help any manu- 
facturer solve any problem in the develop- 
ment and application of Space Age materials. 
From research to fabrication. 

Moral? 

When big leaguers think big, they think of 
General Tire. 

Maybe that’s because they know there’s 
more to General Tire than meets the road. 





The Dual 90 way of Life 


We’re comfortable helping others pioneer 
—because we've done so much ofit ourselves. 
The evidence is in the General Dual 90.” 

We designed Dual 90s to automatically 
seal punctures, as you drive. To give you the 
sure stopping and cornering power of ex- 
clusive dual-traction tread. To give you 
General’s maximum blowout protection. 

Dual 90s do all this—and more. Faithfully. 
Mile after mile. Years ahead of their time. 


What else is new at General Tire? 


Ideas that power America’s rockets: 
Polaris, Aerobee, Titan II, Minuteman II. 

Ideas in our design of swift new auto- 
mated post offices...a new weather eye in 
the sky ....or a cryogenic brain probe. 

General Tire is diversification in the public 
interest. With worldwide creative capability 
in rubber. Aerospace. Chemicals. Plastics. 
Sporting goods. Metals. In radio and TV 
broadcasting. And transportation. 

This—and more—is The General Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 





GENERAL 
TIRE 


THE DIVERSIFIED MAJOR 
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OSMLUED & BOTNED IN THE USA BY 
THE DISTRLERS COMPANY. LIMITED 
LINOCN, Mhw JERSEY 


London 1769: the night Alexander Gordon 
introduced his new discovery to the boys. 


It started as just another get-together. Then Mr. Gordon poured that first 
silky-smooth, icy-dry glass of his gin. When the boys regained their British reserve, 
they leapt to it and spread the good cheer throughout London. That was 197 years ago. 
Since then, it’s spread to the whole civilised world. Have you discovered Gordon’s 
glorious crispness? You really should. The whole civilised world can’t be wrong. 
Gordon’s: biggest seller in England, America, the world! 

PRODUCT OF U.S.A. DISTILLED LOND MRITS D LED GRAD 


N DRY GIN. 1 NEUTRAL 6 DON'S DRY GIN CO.. L 
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BURCHARD & MEHRTENS WATCH JULIA BONING LAMB 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


G Se keS MH. Quer 





{ME’s cover this week is a 

Thanksgiving tribute to good 
cooks everywhere—and particularly 
to the Lady with the Ladle, Julia 
Child. When the story went to press 
after five weeks of intensive report- 
ing and writing, those who had 
worked on it wore a sleek and well- 
fed look. Some had enjoyed meals 
created by Julia herself, while others 
had sampled the work of gourmet 
cooks across the country, shown in 
our color pages. 

Boston Bureau Chief Ruth Mehr- 
tens spent five days in the Childs’ 
sunny kitchen interviewing Julia 
and occasionally lent a helping hand 
when there were peas to be shelled 
or a chicken to be stuffed. Ruth 
modestly admits that she is consid- 
ered an excellent cook by her good 
friends (“and anyone who thinks I'm 
an excellent cook is a good friend”). 
Writer Marshall Burchard grew up 
in a food-conscious home in Boston; 
his father liked to re-create for his 
family meals he had eaten in Euro- 
pean restaurants. While working on 
the cover, Burchard and his wife 
tried more than 50 recipes, many 
from Julia’s cookbook, and “raised 
our food budget 3,000% .” 

Researcher Sue Raffety learned to 
cook with her mother, who ran a 
tearoom in Blackwell, Okla. For the 
cover, Sue spent 19 days interviewing 
food experts in Manhattan, sampling 
all the while. One day she was forced 
to eat three chef's-delight lunches 


within five hours. Editor Cranston 
Jones-ate and edited—but stayed out 
of the kitchen. He was content in 
the knowledge that his wife has had 
lessons at Paris’ Cordon Bleu. 

Artist Boris Chaliapin went to 
Cambridge to paint the cover por- 
trait, and according to Julia it was 
the “beginning of a life friendship.” 
After a sitting Boris would trade 
paintbrushes for Julia’s pots and 
pans, and concoct some of his fa- 
vorite Russian recipes: shashlik and 
a peasant soup made with chicken 
giblets, dill pickles and brine. 

Time, it turns out, is full of chefs, 
from Newsmarker Bruce Chapin, 
who can turn out Julia’s supréme de 
volaille, to Editor Peter Martin, who 
mixes up popovers and curried eggs 
for Sunday breakfast. Researcher 
Betty Suyker, a longtime Child en- 
thusiast who gets credit for first sug- 
gesting this week’s cover, is consid- 
ered our best cook. Two years ago, 
she spent three weeks perfecting her 
culinary techniques at L’Ecole des 
Trois Gourmandes, the Paris school 
which Julia still helps to run. 

Over the Thanksgiving holiday, 
Medicine Writer Gilbert Cant may 
serve game birds in sour cream and 
black currant sauce, Religion Writer 
John Elson plans to experiment with 
braised lamb Bordeaux, and Re- 
searcher Madeleine Richards with a 
prized veal Orloff. Whatever you are 
cooking up for the holidays, we wish 
you bon appétit. 
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Model 633 Early American in Maple, only $398.50 


Until you hear magnificent Magnavox Astro-Sonic Stereo, 
you have no idea how beautiful music can be. 


ASTRO-SONIC STEREO brings you the full 
beauty of music with unequaled tonal dimen- 
sion and fidelity from your records, or stereo 
FM and FM/AM radio. This superb perform- 
ance is maintained with lasting reliability be- 
cause advanced solid-state circuitry replaces 
tubes; eliminates component-damaging heat. 





Mediterranean 621, 
in Pecan, only $349.50 


28 


Magnavox is sold direct through franchised 
dealers (listed in the Yellow Pages) saving 
you middleman costs. Solid-state stereo 
console phonographs from $149.50 and 
portable stereo from $39.90. 


the magnificent 
Magnavox 


Exclusive Micromatic record player exceeds all 
others in accuracy—completely eliminates 
pitch distortion. Feather-light 1/10-0z. tracking 
touch banishes record and stylus wear so yout 
records can last a lifetime. 

And every authentic style is a furniture mas- 
terpiece you will admire and enjoy for years. 





French Provincial 612, 
in Distressed Cherry, only $198.50 


Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
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THE ECONOMY 
Decision & Delay 


When newsmen first gathered around 
Lyndon Johnson's bedside at Bethesda 
last week, they found him_ intently 
studying a memorandum on the ques- 
tion of a tax increase. The President 
shoved the document toward the report- 
ers for a quick glance. One sentence 
stood out. “We feel there is a high pre- 
mium,” it said, “on an announcement 
within the first ten days of December.” 

Treasury ary Henry Fowler, 
Budget Director Charles Schultze and 
Council of Economic Advisers Chair- 
man Gardner Ackley, who prepared the 
memo, are by no means the only offi- 
cials to believe that the President should 
make up his mind on the tax issue as 
soon as possible. 

The decision is not an easy one. Some 
economists believe that if Johnson re- 
fuses to raise individual and corporate 
income taxes to cool the war-heated 
economy, severe inflation will result. 
Others argue that a tax boost, coming 
at a time when tight money has slowed 
down several key industries, would set 
the stage for a far-reaching recession. 
The news that auto sales were off 5.5% 
for the first ten days of November, that 





General Motors is paring production by 
8.1% in the next two months, and that 
housing starts were at a 20-year low in 
October seemed to confirm their view. 

Three Questions. Economics aside, 
the President's decision—right or wrong 
—could seriously impair his chances of 
re-election in 1968. That is nobody's 
fault but his own. Johnson could have 
—and, most economists agree, should 
have—requested a tax increase early 
this year, when it was already obvious 
that defense and Great Society spending 
had fed a burst of inflation. Fearful that 
a tax boost would cost him seats in Con- 
gress, the President dillydallied—and 
the economy kept expanding. One iron- 
ic result was that rising prices proved 
the overriding complaint against the 
Administration in this month’s elections; 
they probably cost Lyndon Johnson 
more congressional seats than he would 
have lost through a tax increase. 

Before he underwent surgery, the 
President discussed the tax question 
with newsmen at the L.B.J. Ranch. “We 
won't fire in the dark or jump in the 
dark,” he said then. The day after his 
operations, members of Johnson's eco- 
nomic consortium—Treasury’s Fowler, 
Budget’s Schultze, Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman William McChesney 


DON DORNAN 





RIVERSIDE, CALIF., HOUSING PROJECT STALLED BY TIGHT MONEY 





Martin and C.E.A. Member Arthur 
Okun—-spent a lunchtime hour at his 
bedside, and it was clear that nobody 
had jumped in the interim. 

Nor are they likely to, until the Ad- 
ministration has answers to three pivo- 
tal questions: 
> How much red ink would the cur- 
rent budget soak up? To find out, Fow- 
ler said that the Budget Bureau was un- 
dertaking a “complete restatement” of 
expected revenues and expenditures for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 
>» How much would industry spend 
in 1967 on plant and equipment? This 
year, such outlays increased by 17%. 
Now that Johnson has suspended the 
7% investment credit, which acted as a 
stimulus to expansion, the figure may 
well be halved—but the Administration 
will not know until next month. 
> How big will the Defense budget 
be? Last year there was speculation that 
Viet Nam would add a few billion dol- 
lars to fiscal-year 1967 defense expen- 
ditures; $10 billion would have been 
a good deal closer to the mark. This 
time around, the President has re- 
quested a solid estimate of defense 
outlays before he moves. 

Though Johnson hopes to have at 
least tentative answers to those ques- 
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FOWLER & FELLOW ECONOMISTS 


A high premium on immediacy, a high price for mistakes. 











tions within the next few weeks, an- 
other big question mark complicates 
his decision: Will business and labor 
adhere to the Administration’s volun- 
tary restraints on wages and prices? 
The anti-inflationary 3.2% guidelines 
were badly bent when the airlines’ 
unions won a 5% settlement in August. 
With a new round of contract nego- 
tiations coming up in such major in- 
dustries as autos and rubber, they are 
virtually certain to be battered again. 


fect, but now the supply seems to be 
easing up—and with it, the threat of 
recession. 

Over the longer term, the main 
threat is inflation, largely because de- 
fense spending is all but certain to con- 
tinue its present amplification. Until 
Lyndon Johnson knows just how big 
that increase will be, he intends to bide 
his time. Earlier this year, politics dic- 
tated procrastination. Now, prudence 
may well suggest delay. 





JOHNSON, SOON AFTER SURGERY, WITH DAUGHTER LUC! & LADY BIRD 
Lacking only the accustomed volume. 


With that in mind, Labor Secretary 
W. Willard Wirtz admitted last week 
that the old guidelines may be unreal- 
istic, should be reset around 5%. 

The most opaque pronouncement of 
all was delivered last week by Secretary 
Fowler. “The most fruitful approach,” 
he said in Manhattan, “would seem to 
be to shift the mix of policy.” After the 
fruitful shifting, Fowler intimated, the 
Administration may hike taxes, or cut 
spending, or do both, or neither. Fowler 
plainly was still sifting the shifts. 

Gratitude Vote. Congress may help 
him make up his mind. In the 89th 
Congress, 211 Representatives favored 
a tax increase. However, a Congres- 
sional Quarterly survey shows that only 
189 members of the new House, well 
shy of a majority, support higher taxes. 
On the other hand, the number of Rep- 
resentatives who would prefer to cool 
the economy by reducing Government 
spending has risen from 289 to 309, 
a comfortable majority. 

One move that the President has in 
mind is to ask Congressional leaders to 
recommend spending cuts before he 
submits his budget message in January. 
That, of course, would allow him to 
blame Congress—in particular, _ its 
G.O.P. members—for any cutbacks in 
Great Society programs. Should that 
ploy fail, a tax increase may prove 
necessary. Tight money has had its ef- 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
With a Good Cough 


Barely 30 minutes off the operating 
table, the nation’s least patient patient 
signaled for a pen and scrawled a mes- 
sage to his doctors on the back of a 
medical form: “Tell me something.” 
The surgeons obediently described the 
operations to remove a polyp from his 
throat and repair an abdominal hernia, 
but their fill-in was far too sketchy for 
Lyndon Johnson. “Tell me all that took 
place,” he commanded in a second note. 
Thus began what will doubtless rate 
as the most exposed convalescence in 
presidential history. 

As if determined to prove that it 
takes more than “a little stitchin’” to 
slow down a Johnson, the President 
maintained almost as arduous a sched- 
ule as if he were back in the White 
House, About the only difference was 
his sparing use of the telephone and— 
initially, at least—of his voice. “I don’t 
have volume,” he complained. 

Lights Out. The President was sup- 
posed to get in shape for his surgery 
with a restful hunker-down on the L.B.J. 
Ranch. Instead, he punctuated his ten- 
day stay there with five press confer- 
ences and a ceaseless stream of an- 
nouncements, the most notable being 
that he plans to visit Europe and Latin 
America early in 1967. Back in Wash- 





ington, he whittled down a stack of pa- 
per work. “Look at that desk!” he told 
Lady Bird and White House Aide Bill 
Moyers on the eve of the operation. 
“That's cleaner than it's been in three 
years.” He corrected himself. “No, 
that’s the desk I had in the Senate. It’s 
cleaner than it’s been in 15 years.” 

At the National Naval Medical Cen- 
ter in Bethesda, Md., outside Washing- 
ton, Johnson’s quarters were equally 
shipshape. On the walls of his three- 
bedroom suite, the same one he had 
occupied after his gall-bladder surgery 
57 weeks earlier, hung paintings of his 
birthplace, boyhood home and ranch, 
along with framed quotations from 
Abraham Lincoln, Harold Macmillan 
and the Roman consul Paulus, all up- 
holding the axiom—one that is not writ 
large in Lyndon Johnson’s copybook— 
that a leader who wastes too much time 
on his critics has little time left for 
leadership. Across Wisconsin Avenue, 
the lights were out and the Venetian 
blinds lowered to a uniform level in the 
National Institutes of Health buildings; 
last year the wasting candlepower and 
higgledy-piggledy blinds had troubled 
Johnson when he looked out of his win- 
dow at night. 

After five hours’ sleep, the President 
was wheeled into surgery. The opera- 
tion proceeded smoothly (see following 
story) and at 7:20 a.m. Moyers was 
able to phone a reassuring report to 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey at 
the Harbour Square Apartments in 
southwest Washington. (By agreement 
with Johnson, Humphrey was author- 
ized to exercise the full powers of the 
presidency if an emergency arose while 
Johnson was incapacitated.) Johnson 
began emerging from the anesthetic 
less than 15 minutes after surgery, and 
after a 40-minute nap the President 
was back in the cockpit. 

So Who's Fat? Wielding his felt- 
tipped pen like a scepter, Johnson 
started scrawling directives to Lady 
Bird. “Bring me some tea” was one; 
during the next few days he guzzled 
gallons of warm liquids and sucked ice 
cubes to soothe his sore throat. Another 
order: “Turn on the TV.” For prac- 
tically all his waking hours at Bethesda, 
he was tuned in to a three-channel TV 
console and two radio stations—and 
seemed to absorb everything they aired. 
At one point, a telecaster said L.B.J. 
was wearing silk pajamas. Another felt- 
penned directive. Within minutes the 
press corps was solemnly informed that 
the presidential pajamas were made of 
cotton. (Texas papers, please note.) 

Three hours after he left surgery, 
Johnson summoned reporters to his 
bedside. He gave the impression of a 
man already back on the job, with a 
folder conspicuously marked “Action 
File” on his lap and papers strewn 
about his bed. The President coughed 
but hastened to assure everyone that it 
meant nothing. “Its good to cough,” 
he scribbled on a spiral pad. “Gets up 
the phlegm.” A reporter turned to Lady 
Bird, asked if she had ever seen her 
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husband thus speechless before. “No,” 
she smiled, “and we are going to make 
the most of it.” 

Not for long. Lyndon came back on 
audio with a weak croak, and soon was 
as irrepressibly garrulous as ever—and 
as busy. He read reports, took more 
than 100 steps, and conferred with pla- 
toons of top officials. The doctors were 
amazed. His condition “couldn't be bet- 
ter,” said the Mayo Clinic’s Dr. James 
C. Cain, the Johnsons’ family physician, 
but he did confess that the presidential 
pace “perturbed” him. Sighed Cain: 
“He is a hard man to slow down.” An- 
other matter of concern for the medics 
was the President’s weight. His doctors 
want him to stay around 200. He had 
left for the ranch at 212 Ibs. and, 
though supposed to slim down there, 
went into surgery at the same weight. 

Johnson showed his sensitivity on the 
adipose issue after a newsman asked 
the doctors whether they would try “to 
get him to stay off tapioca and starches” 
in order to keep his weight down. When 
reporters gathered around his bed, the 
President protested that 212 “is not a 
bad weight” for a 58-year-old man who 
stands 6 ft. 3 in. tall. He pulled up a 
pajama leg. “That is not a fat leg.” he 
said, He rolled up a sleeve. “That is 
not a fat arm.” 

Johnson sounded downright hurt by 
the unprovoked attack on tapioca pud- 
ding, a bland, glutinous concoction that 
most palates reject soon after infancy 
— if not before. “Tapioca,” he intoned, 
“has less calories than any other dessert 
that you can get, and it has great ad- 
vantages when it is made with skim 
milk and Sucaryl [a low-calorie sweet- 
ener].” It is also very “filling” but has 
only 109 calories per heaping cup— 
half the amount, by his measure, in a 
comparable serving of ice cream. 

Beat with a Bat. Having slept fewer 
than six hours on his first night after 
surgery, the President was up early the 
next morning to play host to Dwight 
Eisenhower, He renewed a request to 
Ike, made as recently as last month, 
that the former President go on a good- 





will mission to Asia and other parts of 
the world—including Viet Nam—next 
spring. Moyers emphasized that “there 
was no specific proposal, no specific 
date, no specific itinerary” for the trip 
But, he said, there was “considerable 
interest on both sides.” 

Johnson capped his day with a 32nd- 
wedding-anniversary party. “Every man 
thinks he has the best wife in the 
world,” he said, “but I know I have. 
The best thing is that she reared two 
daughters just like her, just as sweet and 
competent.” Aware that he was sup- 
posed to conserve his voice for four or 
five weeks, he said, “I wouldn't want 
anybody to know I made a speech—I'm 
prohibited from making public speech- 
es.” Then he went right on speechifying. 

Studying a two-tiered cake with 32 
HAPPY YEARS written in chocolate ic- 
ing, he grinned: “It’s pretty, but I think 
I will have to have tapioca.” With that, 
he ordered up a serving and spoon- 
fed samples to everyone within reach. 
Asked how he was feeling, he said he 
had pains in his side, throat, right arm 
and legs. “I am sore,” he allowed, “as if 
I were beat with a baseball bat.” 

Polishing & Paring. Nonetheless, his 
tapioca-assisted recovery was so rapid 
that physicians decided to release their 
cyclonic convalescent from Bethesda 
after only three days. At week's end, 
the President flew to Texas, hav- 
ing cleared his Washington calendar by 
postponing scheduled state visits by 
Morocco’s King Hassan II] and Tur- 
key’s President Cevdet Sunay. Johnson 
planned to spend most of December in 
the Texas sun, polishing up his 1967 
State of the Union message, paring 
down the 1968 budget, pondering his 
spring travel plans, and perhaps perus- 
ing the opinion polls.* Lyndon Johnson 
may also find time to convalesce. 


The latest, a post-election survey of presi- 
dential preferences by Lou Harris, showed 
him trailing Michigan's G.O.P. Governor 
George Romney 54% to 46%. No other Re- 
publican came close; against Richard Nixon, 
Chuck Percy, and Nelson Rockefeller, it was 
L.B.J. who enjoyed the 54-46 edge 


LARYNGOSCOPY 
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Surgeon's - Eye View 


Benign polyp snipped off 
vocal cord and withdrawn 
in cupped ends of forceps. 
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See Ste eee sae 
7% % 
LEAVING BETHESDA WITH DAUGHTER LYNDA 
Some pain from the polls too. 


36 Minutes at Dawn 


What the doctors did for Lyndon 
Baines Johnson in Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital last week was essentially what they 
would have done for any patient who 
happened to have the same complaints. 
But because Johnson is President of the 
U.S., there was a sort of fail-safe setup 
—twice the average number of physi- 
cians and surgeons. 

The night before his surgery, the 
President was given a routine physical 
examination. Then the otolaryngologists 
(ear-nose-throat specialists), headed by 
Dr. Wilbur J. Gould of Manhattan's 
Lenox Hill Hospital, reconnoitered the 
presidential larynx, the territory in 
which they would be operating at dawn. 
The polyp, about the shape and con- 
sistency of a tiny button mushroom, 
was growing from the right vocal cord. 
Surgeon George A. Hallenbeck of the 
Mayo Clinic and Dr. David P. Osborne, 
a Navy surgeon, examined the presiden- 
tial abdomen, where a lump the size of 
a golf ball protruded near the scar left 
by his gallbladder operation, Then the 
two groups of surgeons got together in 
a skull session with the anesthesiologists 
and the President's two personal physi- 
cians to settle details of what everyone 
would do in the morning. 

Calming & Relaxing. Awakened just 
after 5 a.m., the President was soon 
stretched out on a mobile bed. Into an 
arm vein, the Mayo Clinic’s Dr. Ed- 
ward P. Didier and an assistant injected 
a muscle relaxant and a pre-anesthesia 
dose of a barbiturate to serve both as a 
mild analgesic and a calming agent. 

In the operating room, nurses pasted 
electrodes to the President's chest, so 
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that a continuous  electrocardiogram 
could be taken and shown on a TV-type 
screen. Dr. Didier worked a thin plastic 
tube through the President's throat and 
down his windpipe to deliver the anes- 
thetic. Anesthetics must be chosen with 
special care for a patient with Johnson's 
heart-attack history; nitrous oxide of- 
fered the advantage of inducing only 
light anesthesia, so that the patient 
wakes up with a minimum of hangover. 

Dr. Didier had to use an especially 
thin tube to leave room for what else 
had to go down the presidential throat: 
a laryngoscope (see diagram), 2.5 cen- 
timeters in diameter. Peering through 
the laryngoscope with the six-power op- 
erating-room microscope, Dr. Gould 
saw the polyp. It was a bit bigger (4 
mm. by 5 mm.) than he had expected, 
and a bit lower down. Still, it was a sim- 
ple though delicate procedure to work 
his cupped forceps around so that he got 
almost all of the polyp at one snip. Two 
more snips removed tiny bits from its 
edges, where it had been attached to the 
vocal cord. 

Plopped into a stainless-steel bowl, 
the polyp was rushed to the pathology 
laboratory only a couple of doors away. 
There, Dr. Lewis B. Woolner (May 
and Dr. James Humes (Navy) swiftly 
cut the main part in two and sprayed 
one half with a substance to deep-freeze 
it instantly. Then, with a microtome, 
they cut off slices only hundredths of a 
millimeter thick. Examined under the 
microscope, all the cells appeared to be 
normal; the polyp was noncancerous, 
All this took only 17 minutes. 

Steel Stitches. Now it was time for 
Drs. Hallenbeck and Osborne to work 
on the hernia in the abdominal wall. The 
surgeons made an incision two inches 
long. They could see that the lining of 
the abdominal cavity was itself intact; 
this meant that the tissue now protrud- 
ing was not part of the bowel. Instead, 
it was fatty tissue. The surgeons pushed 
this back. Then they used thin, stainless- 
steel sutures to close the inner muscular 
layer, along with the fascia (a parch- 
mentlike layer between muscle and 
skin) and the skin itself. Time: 19 min- 
utes. The patient was out of anesthesia 
soon after 7:30. 

If he indulges in no unusual physical 
activity, the President should have 
nothing more than the usual discomfort 
of tightness around the abdominal scar 
for a short time after the steel sutures 
are removed. His throat, Dr, Gould es- 
timated, is likely to be sore for about 
five weeks. 





THE WAR 


The Cost of Pause 

In hopes of bringing Hanoi closer 
to the negotiating table, President John- 
son last December suspended U.S. 
bombing raids over North Viet Nam for 
37 days. Though the Yuletide gesture 
drew only gibes from the Communists 
then, pressure for another pause is now 
mounting. Last week it appeared likely 
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REISCHAUER 
Pressure for a gesture. 


that the U.S. might again respond with 
some kind of conciliatory gesture. 
Washington expects Pope Paul to 
plead for a Christmas truce, as he did a 
year ago. A group of prominent Amer- 
ican clergymen has asked for a cessation 
of bombing. Harvard Professor Edwin 
Reischauer, former U.S. Ambassador to 
Japan and now head of a State Depart- 
ment advisory group on Asian affairs, 
wrote that a gradual suspension of 
bombing “probably would be the wise 
course.” U Thant has repeatedly urged 
the U.S. to call off the raids, and the 
Administration is aware that most free- 
world governments also favor a pause. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk at 
week’s end gingerly held out the possi- 
bility of a brief pax in bello—on the 
ground and in the air—over Christmas 
and, seven weeks later, during Ter, the 
Vietnamese New Year. Rusk pointedly 
withheld any promise of an extended 
unilateral truce. “We ought to distin- 
guish,” he added, “between what might 
happen at Christmas and the idea of a 
general pause.” The Administration 
maintains that the bombing is essential 
since it ties down 100,000 North Viet- 
namese in repair work and disrupts the 
flow of men and matériel. By contrast, 
the Communists used last winter's res- 
pite to repair facilities, strengthen anti- 
aircraft defenses, and beef up their 
forces south of the 17th parallel. 
Admiral David McDonald, chief of 
naval operations, recently returned 
from Viet Nam, translated this argu- 
ment into flesh-and-blood terms last 
week. “The bombing,” he reported, “is 
substantially slowing down the infiltra- 
tion of men and supplies into South 
Viet Nam, and the slowdown has saved 
an awful lot of lives of Marines and 
Army soldiers on the ground.” The price 
of another long pause would thus be 
prohibitively high unless the other side 
responds in kind. From Hanoi to date 
there has been only silence on this score. 





DEFENSE 


Next, Poseidon 

For more than a decade, the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union have maintained 
a nuclear balance of terror. Today the 
Russians possess approximately 400 in- 
tercontinental missiles, 125 submarine- 
launched missiles and 700 medium- 
range missiles targeted on Western 
Europe. The U.S. has 940 Minuteman 
ICBMs, which can take off in 32 sec- 
onds, 54 Titan II missiles, which carry 
considerably more megatonnage than 
the smaller Minuteman, and 608 sub- 
borne Polarises—1,602 birds in all. 
With additions already under way, the 
flock will soon total 1,720 and pack a 
combined wallop equal to 1.8 billion 
tons of TNT, more than half a ton for 
every human being on earth. Nonethe- 
less, the U.S. is planning yet another 
expansion of its missile arsenal. 

The reason is new intelligence in- 
dicating that the Russians have begun 
deploying an anti-missile system, prob- 
ably to protect their major cities, The 
Soviet setup is similar to the U.S.’s 
Nike-X concept, based on automatic 
firing of sentinel missiles to detonate 
incoming warheads. 

Defense Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara acknowledged that “we must as- 
sume they will deploy an effective sys- 
tem,” even though U.S. missiles and 
bombers will still be able to penetrate 
Russian defenses. To enhance the U.S. 
retaliatory capability, McNamara has 
recommended production and deploy- 
ment of the Poseidon missile—a_ king- 
size, submarine-fired weapon armed 
with a bigger brain and decoys with 
which it can filter through an anti- 
ballistic defense. The Pentagon has also 
ordered a special nine-month study of 
whether the U.S. should build an even 
bigger super-rocket, tentatively desig- 
nated the ICM (for Increased Capa- 
bility Missile). 

As for the U.S.’s anti-missile missile, 
Nike-X, in which more than $2.4 billion 
has been invested in research, McNa- 
mara said only that there has been no 
decision to deploy it. Privately, he is 
opposed to Nike-X’s deployment. For 
one thing, there is Nike’s cost—a mini- 
mum of $30 billion; moreover, McNa- 
mara says, even if Nike-X is installed, 
the Russians could overwhelm it with 
an expenditure of only $5 billion in 
additional offensive power. He remains 
convinced that as long as the U.S. 
maintains its retaliatory capability, a 
nuclear exchange is highly unlikely. 


THE STATES 


Winners Wanted 

Even though two weeks have passed 
since the elections, Alaska and Georgia 
still do not know who their new Gov- 
ernors will be. 

Alaska will probably be first to re- 
solve its gubernatorial contest, which 
became a guessing game when Demo- 
cratic Governor William Egan 1) con- 
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ceded the election, thinking that he had 
lost by at least 2,500 votes to Republi- 
can Walter Hickel, 2) de-conceded after 
Hickel’s lead shrank, but 3) refused to 
re-concede when the final unofficial 
count gave Hickel a margin of 887 votes. 
At week's end the first official canvass of 
returns was incomplete and the inevita- 
ble recount not yet begun. Election au- 
thorities hoped to finish by Dec. 1. 

Dixie Dozen. In Georgia, the hangup 
was a matter of old math—Southern 
style. With 451,032 votes, Republican 
Congressman Howard Callaway had an 
undisputed lead over Democrat Lester 
Maddox, who had 448,598. But Demo- 
crat Ellis Arnall, a former Governor 
and the contest’s only racial moderate, 
got 57,832 write-in votes and, under an 
amendment adopted in 1824, Georgia's 
constitution requires that a gubernatori- 
al candidate must win more than 50% 
of the popular vote in order to be elect- 
ed, If no contender wins an absolute 

MAHAN tvir 


i “to BO” 


GEORGIA CAMPAIGN STICKER 


majority, according to the constitution, 
it is up to the state legislature to award 
the governorship to one of the two top 
candidates. There was little doubt that 
the Democratic majérity of legislators 
would pick Lester Maddox, the onetime 
restaurateur who in 1964 dispensed ax 
handles to whites rather than serve 
chicken legs to Negroes. 

The deadlock stirred a Dixie-dozen le- 
gal reactions. The state attorney general 
petitioned Atlanta's federal district court 
to uphold theAegislature’s right to name 
the Governor. The American Civil Lib- 
erties Union filed two suits in the same 
court to void the anachronistic constitu- 
tional provision and order a new elec- 
tion. Callaway supporters asked the 
court to order a runoff between Calla- 
way and Maddox, with write-ins barred. 
Yet another petition, brought by pro- 
Arnall forces, sought to permit write-ins. 

Waxing W.I.G. The federal court's 
first move last week was to disallow 
the legislature's right to select the Gov- 
ernor. The special three-judge panel fol- 
lowed the U.S. Supreme Court’s one- 
man, one-vote declaration of 1962 and 
its 1963 decision overturning Georgia's 
county-unit system of voting. State At- 
torney General Arthur Bolton there- 
upon announced that he would appeal 
the decision to the Supreme Court. Act- 
ing with unprecedented speed, the Su- 
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preme Court, even before it received 
formal notice of the appeal, set Nov. 
30 as the date to hear arguments. 

The most likely outcome is that Geor- 
gia will be compelled to hold a new 
popular election in the next few months. 
Even this might not settle anything, be- 
cause the pro-Arnall faction, called 
Write In Georgia (W.I.G.), is growing 
in strength. Democratic Representative 
Charles Weltner, who chose not to run 
for re-election because he could not 
stomach Maddox, warned: “We could 
go on forever with write-ins. We might 
not have a Governor for four years.” 
Meanwhile, able Incumbent Carl San- 
ders, 41, who cannot succeed himself, 
will stay on in the statehouse. 


ANTA 


fund will vary in proportion to the 
number of votes cast in the previous 
presidential election; it will be divided 
evenly by the two major parties. 

Nothing for Teddy. The law works 
to the disadvantage of third parties, 
since they would receive only $1 for 
every vote they polled above 5,000,000 
—a feat that no minor-party candidate 
has ever accomplished. In fact, under 
the current formula, even Teddy Roose- 
velt would not have got a cent for 
his Bull Moose campaign in 1912. Nor 
is Alabama’s George Wallace likely to 
benefit if he becomes a third-party can- 
didate in 1968. 

Other deficiencies of the Long Plan: 
it makes no provisions for financing of 
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MADDOX, INCUMBENT SANDERS & CALLAWAY 
Old math, Southern style. 


ELECTIONS 


Long Green 

Before entering the hospital last 
week, President Johnson signed a bill 
that promises both major parties’ presi- 
dential candidates a maximum of $30 
million each in public funds for the 
1968 campaign. The law, in Johnson's 
words, is intended to lessen “the dan- 
ger of undue influence by wealthy cam- 
paign contributors.” It may also pave 
the way for eventual public financing 
of all political campaigns, even at the 
city and county levels. 

First proposed 59 years ago by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, who even 
then was worried about the fine distinc- 
tion between a big campaign contribu- 
tion and a bribe, the law was finally 
passed last month on the 89th Congress” 
final day. Called the “Long Plan,” after 
its Senate sponsor, Democrat Russell 
Long of Louisiana, it allows the tax- 
payer to allot $1 of his income tax ($2 
in a joint return) for presidential cam- 
paign expenses. The amount of the 


primary campaigns, which leaves open 
the possibility that candidates will al- 
ready be deeply in debt to big contribu- 
tors before the major campaign begins. 
It fails to prohibit the parties from go- 
ing right ahead and soliciting private 
contributions to lavish on top of the 
public funds. And it offers no alterna- 
tive financing plan in the event that suffi- 
cient taxpayers fail by intent or plain 
indifference to approve the tax diver- 
sion on their income tax forms. 

Still, as the 1966 elections showed, 
an effective campaign nowadays can 
be ruinously expensive. Costs rise even 
higher in a_ presidential year: candi- 
dates at all levels spent at least $200 
million in 1964, including estimates of 
$40 million by each party for Johnson 
and Goldwater. In view of the candi- 
dates’ growing reliance on TV time, the 
price of electioneering will clearly con- 
tinue to soar. As the President noted 
in signing the Long Act, Congress’ next 
task will be to scrutinize and tighten up 
“our campaign-financing laws—which 
are now more loophole than law.” 
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LABOR 


Vanishing Vote 


“There is a question,” rumbled 
George Meany last week, “where the 
vote went.” Labor had undeniably failed 
to elect most of its favorite candidates. 
What was especially galling to the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. president was that the fed- 
eration’s campaign arm, the Committee 
on Political Education, boasted a strong- 
er organization this year than ever be- 
fore. While anticipating two rough years 
for labor legislation on Capitol Hill, 
Meany promised to take “a real good 
look” at C.O.P.E. operations. 

Labor not only lost such cham- 
pions as Senate Candidate G. Mennen 
(*Soapy”) Williams in Michigan, Il- 
linois’ Senator Paul Douglas and Cal- 
ifornia’s Governor Pat Brown, but also 
did worse than it expected in the gen- 
eral run of races across the country. 
“We had one handicap this time.” noted 
Meany. “We didn’t have Goldwater 
against us.” 

A good point, but even when the 
batting average was compared with 
mid-term 1962, big labor took a beat- 
ing. In the last mid-term election, 72% 
of the nominees whom C.O.P.E. sup- 
ported for the Senate were elected, as 
were 60% of its choices for the House 
and for gubernatorial seats. The win- 
ning percentages this year were 50% 
for the Senate, 54% for the House 
and a feeble 31% in the governors’ 
races. This despite the fact that C.O.P.E. 
spent just under $1,000,000 this year 
compared with $800,000 in 1962. Near- 
ly all C.O.P.E.-backed candidates were 
Democrats. 

Blunted Issue. “We raised more mon- 
ey, put more workers into the field and 
made more contacts than ever, but we 
just couldn't overcome factors beyond 
our control,” said Alexander Barkan, 
C.O.P.E. director. Barkan cited civil 
rights reaction, Negro apathy in some 
areas, and Democratic fraternal strife 
in key states. What Barkan failed to 
mention—and Meany’s investigation will 
hardly alter—is political history. As 
time and continuing prosperity erase 
memories of the great Depression and 
blunt purely economic issues, the Dem- 
ocrats cannot continue to count on 
reflex support from rank-and-file union 
members. 

As far as achieving its legislative 
goals in the 90th Congress is concerned, 
big labor has ample reason for feeling 
glum. Meany was guilty of understate- 
ment when he said that the chances 
were “pretty dim” to repeal Section 14 
(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act (the right- 
to-work provision), which triggered a 
long and bitter filibuster even in the 
liberal 89th. Equally bleak is labor's 
chance of getting restrictions on con- 
struction-site picketing cased. By con- 
trast, the 90th Congress may prove 
far more receptive than the 89th to 
further limitations on strikes—such as 
airline stoppages—that have national 
repercussions. 
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THE ASSASSINATION 


The Phantasmagoria 

In Los Angeles, bookstores hawk 
posters, buttons and bumper stickers 
that ask WHO MURDERED KENNEDY? 
In Brussels, theatergoers are packing 
a new play, Dallas, 22 November 1963, 
12:27 p.m., in which right-wingers and 
Dallas police frame Lee Harvey Oswald 
for John Kennedy's assassination. In 
publications from Esquire to Commen- 
tary, college professors, journalists, nov- 
clists and would-be hawkshaws are fair- 
ly stepping on each other's lines to find 
new ways to challenge the Warren Com- 
mission's conclusions, investigatory tech- 
nique, language, logic, legal methodolo- 
gy and moral intent. 

The Warren Report, issued more than 
two years ago after a ten-month in- 
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ATTORNEY LANE 
Instinct for the capillaries. 

vestigation into the killing, said flatly 
that Lee Oswald—alone—shot Kenne- 
dy, wounded Texas Governor John Con- 
nally, murdered a policeman and was, 
in turn, shot dead by Jack Ruby, whom 
it pictured as a demented loner. The 
report was widely praised at first—but 
no longer. The discrepancies—real or 
imagined—surrounding the  assassina- 
tion have become an increasingly ob- 
sessive topic the world over. 

Amateur Sherlocks. Recently, Poll- 
ster Lou Harris found that no less than 
54% of all Americans now think the 
commission left “a lot of unanswered 
questions about who killed Kennedy.” 
A sizable number of people are so con- 
cerned that they have in effect turned 
the quest for the “real assassin” into 
an evangelistic vocation. Self-appoint- 
ed investigators are at work throughout 
the nation, hoping to trip over some 
bypassed pebble of evidence that will 
crack the case wide open, They pore 
endlessly over the 10,400,000 words 
contained in the commission's report 
and 26-volume collection of testimony 
and exhibits. (The Government Print- 
ing Office has sold 1,820 sets at $76 


each, plus 145,266 copies of the report 
itself.) Amateur Sherlocks have be- 
sieged the National Archives with re- 
quests to see the President’s autopsy 
X rays and photographs recently ac- 
quired from the Kennedys, even though 
the family ruled unequivocally that for 
five years the material would be avail- 
able only to certified Government in- 
vestigative agencies or private investi- 
gators approved by the Kennedys. 

Minutiae & Half Truths. For cocktail 
party dissenters, as well as the burgeon- 
ing cult of parlor detectives, the chief 
stimulant has been an outpouring of 
critical books on the subject. The big- 
gest seller of all (110,000 copies) is 
Attorney Mark Lane’s Rush to Judg- 
ment, which in effect is a defense brief 
for Oswald. Actually, the author ad- 
mits: “My book is not an objective 
analysis; I've never said that I believe 
Oswald did it or did not do it. I say 
that had Oswald faced trial, he would 
not have been convicted.” 

Like most of the current crop, Lane's 
book is essentially a staggering accumu- 
lation of minutiae and half-truths based 
on minutiae. Yale Law Professor Alex- 
ander Bickel, himself a critic of the 
commission, has dismissed Lane’s opus 
as “peripheral and indiscriminate,” con- 
cluded: “Great trial lawyers, like great 
detectives, have an instinct for the jugu- 
lar; Mr. Lane has an instinct for the 
capillaries.” 

Fact & Fantasy. In all the verbiage 
expended on the Warren Report and 
the assassination, an incredible variety 
of hypotheses—and “facts” to make 
them true—has been tossed out to sup- 
port contentions that Lee Oswald was 
innocent or in league with another rifle- 
man or the dupe of sinister powers. In 
its December issue, Esquire rounds up 
35 theories about the whos, whys, whats 
and hows of the assassination. 

Mark Lane—and others—theorize that 
Kennedy was shot from a grassy knoll 
in front of the motorcade, that Oswald's 
6.5-mm. Italian rifle was planted in the 
Book Depository sniper’s nest to frame 
him, that Jack Ruby was part of a 
widespread plot to eliminate Oswald be- 
fore he squealed, that slain Patrolman 
J. D. Tippit was likely in league with 
the assassins, and that a bullet fired 
from Oswald's rifle and found on a 
stretcher at Parkland Hospital had been 
planted there by unknown conspirators. 

Then there are the “Oswald Imper- 
sonator” advocates, notably Authors 
Léo Sauvage, Harold Weisberg and 
Richard Popkin, who. believe that one 
(or more) plotter was skulking around 
Dallas, pretending to be Oswald in or- 
der to implicate him in the crime. There 
is the “Manchurian Candidate Theory,” 
which was supported by CIA men at 
one point: that Oswald had been brain- 
washed to become an assassin during 
his three-year self-exile in Russia. 

The “Dallas Oligarchy Theory,” ar- 
gued by Author Thomas Buchanan, has 
it that the assassination was engineered 
by a Texas oil millionaire who thought 
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Kennedy stood in his way to domination 
of the world petroleum market. The 
“Cuba-Framed Theory,” proposed by 
Fidel Castro, holds that Oswald's activi- 
ties in Fair Play for Cuba groups were 
faked so that, assuming he escaped. 
Washington would figure he had fled to 
Cuba, and would thus have an excuse 
to invade. The “Red Execution Theo- 
ry,” pushed by Right-Wing Intellectual 
Revilo P. Oliver, has it that Oswald was 
ordered by Moscow to shoot Kennedy 
because the President had been a Com- 
munist but was threatening to “turn 
American.” The “Evil-Forces Theory,” 
favored by Mali Foreign Minister Ous- 
man Ba, links the death of Kennedy, 
Patrice Lumumba and Dag Hammar- 
skj6ld with “forces behind the U.S.- 
Belgian rescue operation in the Congo.” 

Persuasive’ Compromise. Tenuous 
and documentably erroneous as much 
of the anti-Warren Report literature is, 
even responsible commentators share 
the rising feeling that the Administra- 
tion should reopen the case and clear 
up—once and for all—the nagging dis- 
crepancies. Their contention is simply 
that so many questions are being raised 
about certain details in the report that 
now there is reasonable doubt cast over 
nearly everything in it. 

One of the thorniest points of specific 
controversy is the commission’s “Single 
Bullet Theory”—the belief that one bul- 
let from Oswald's rifle struck Kennedy 
in the neck, exited through his throat, 
then plowed on through Governor Con- 
nally’s torso, smashed his right wrist 
and finally lodged in his left thigh. 

This hypothesis was originated by a 
commission assistant counsel, Arlen 
Specter, now district attorney of Phila- 
delphia, after Warren investigators be- 
came puzzled over the timing of Os- 
wald’s shots. After a frame-by-frame 
analysis of a movie film taken by a 
tourist named Abraham Zapruder, com- 
missioners decided that 1.8 seconds— 
at most—had elapsed between Kenne- 
dy’s first visible response to being hit in 
the neck and John Connally’s first meas- 
urable reaction to a bullet striking him. 
The early assumption had been that the 
two were hit by separate shots. But 
since Oswald’s bolt-action rifle could not 
be operated any faster than once every 
2.3. seconds, the commission finally 
adopted Specter’s theory that one bullet 
had struck both men—even though the 
bullet that was supposed to have done 
the damage was all but unmarked. 

The decision to accept the hypothesis 
was by no means unanimdus, and there 
ensued what has since been described 
in Author Edward Jay Epstein’s book 
Inquest as the “battle of the adjectives.” 
Some commissioners wanted to say that 
“compelling” evidence supported the 
single-bullet thesis; others thought 
“credible” evidence was strong enough, 
and a compromise was reached with 
the word “persuasive.” 

Split-Second Specifics. Even the com- 
mission's conclusion collided head-on 
with the testimony of a primary witness 
to the shooting—Governor Connally 
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himself. From the start, he insisted that 
he did not feel any impact until an in- 
stant after he heard a shot, presumably 
the one that struck Kennedy first, and 
thus could not have been wounded by 
the same bullet. The commission de- 
cided that he was mistaken; that he had 
experienced a delayed reaction to his 
wounds, The Governor said no more 
about it publicly until early this month, 
when Lire prevailed upon him to re- 
view the Zapruder films to see if he 
might have been wrong. The commis- 
sion had merely shown the Governor 
screenings of the Zapruder assassination 
film, but Lire gave him enlargements 
of 168 consecutive frames covering the 
whole shooting episode, As Connally 
examined them through a magnifying 
glass, he spotted details he had missed 
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before and recalled the specific split 
seconds of those shattering moments. 

There is no doubt in his mind that 
he was right. “I know every single sec- 
ond of what happened in that car until 
I lost consciousness,” he says in the cur- 
rent Lire. “I recall I heard that first 
shot and was starting to turn to my right 
to see what had happened. [Then] I 
started to look around over my left 
shoulder, and somewhere in that revo- 
lution I was hit. My recollection of that 
time gap, the distinct separation be- 
tween the shot that hit the President 
and the impact of the one that hit me, 
is as clear today as it was then.” 

“It's a Certainty." Connally says he 
has never read the Warren Report, and 
he refuses to join the dispute over it. 
“History is bigger than any individual's 
feelings,” he explains. “I don’t want to 
discuss any other facets of the contro- 
versy except my wounds as related to 
the first shot that hit the President. They 
talk about the one-bullet or the two- 
bullet theory, but as far as I’m con- 
cerned there is no ‘theory.’ There is my 
absolute knowledge, and Nellie’s [Mrs. 
Connally] too, that one bullet caused 





the President's first wound, and that an 
entirely separate shot struck me. It’s a 
certainty; I'll never change my mind.” 

Of course, nothing Connally said add- 
ed an iota of new evidence. From the 
start, the Warren Report pointed out that 
its single-bullet thesis was “not neces- 
sary to any essential findings of the com- 
mission.” The critics have disagreed, 
contending that the thesis is the corner- 
stone on which the commission based 
its single-assassin conclusion. On the 
contrary, reasons Arlen Specter. Though 
the Zapruder film was a key to the com- 
mission’s confusion about the timing of 
shots, Specter points out that the film 
is two-dimensional, and it is impossible 
to know—“precisely’—when Kennedy 
was first hit. The President, too, may 
have had a delayed reaction, and since 
scant fractions of a second are involved, 
there is a possibility that there was time 
for Oswald to shoot twice. Nevertheless, 
Specter argues that an even more con- 
vincing point was the fact that no bullet 
was found in Kennedy's body or in the 
limousine, “Where, if it didn’t hit Con- 
nally, did that bullet go?” asks Specter. 
“This is the single most compelling rea- 
son why I concluded that one bullet 
hit both men.” 

The discussion and the doubts are 
not likely to abate, for nearly every 
significant incident of that tragic day is 
fraught with controversy and _ coinci- 
dence. Even a new investigation would 
be committed to making its own judg- 
ments and offering its best reasoned 
opinions—just as the Warren Commis- 
sion did—in crucial areas where no firm 
facts exist. Thus, lacking any new evi- 
dence, there seems little valid excuse 
for so dramatic a development as an- 
other full-scale inquiry. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Durable Crocodile 

The cast read like one of Frank Sul- 
livan’s Christmas paeans in The New 
Yorker. Many of the 80 guests’ cos- 
tumes—each supposed to represent 
some stage of the guest of honor’s life 
—looked as if they had been assembled 
for an underground movie. Host Rob- 
ert Kennedy greeted arrivals in an an- 
kle-length ambassadorial cutaway. Ac- 
tress Melina Mercouri, in black velvet 
pants, did her best to impersonate “a 
little boy” —and was never less convinc- 
ing, Charles Addams disguised himself 
as a locomotive engineer. For reasons 
best known to herself, Eunice Kennedy 
Shriver was decked out as a bunny. 
West Virginia Democrat John D. Rock- 
efeller IV came holding hands with 
Sharon Percy, daughter of Illinois’ new 
Republican Senator-elect. 

The party, held at Bobby’s Hickory 
Hill estate outside Washington last 
week, was a felicitous tribute to Elder 
Statesman W. (for William) Averell 
Harriman, whose 75th birthday it was. 
In an era mesmerized by youth, Harri- 
man—himself youthfully lean and in ex- 
traordinary physical fettle—is formida- 
ble proof of his own favorite formula 
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for longevity: “Make a wise choice of 
your ancestors and maintain your en- 
thusiasm.” Indeed, Harriman today is en- 
gaged in possibly the most challenging 
assignment of his public career: that of 
finding peace in Viet Nam. 

Search for Signals. Yale-educated 
heir to a railroad fortune and a lifelong 
Democrat, “Ave” Harriman headed the 
World War II] mission that arranged 
lend-lease to Russia, helped draft the 
U.S. program for postwar aid to Eu- 
rope. Though he lost out to Adlai Ste- 
venson for the Democratic presidential 
nominations of 1952 and 1956—a dis- 
appointment that still pains him—he 
achieved a measure of political success 
by winning a four-year term as Gover- 
nor of New York, Later he became one 
of the older faces in the New Frontier. 
As John Kennedy's Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs, he ne- 
gotiated the 1962 Laos accord and the 
1963 nuclear test ban treaty. For his 
quick, snapping assault on complex 
problems, Harriman is nicknamed “the 
Crocodile.” 

After Kennedy’s assassination, Harri- 
man’s entrée to the White House. nar- 
rowed, and in February 1965 he was 
actually demoted from Under Secretary 
of State for Political Affairs to his pres- 
ent post as ambassador-at-large. Rank 
has borne little relation to responsibil- 
ity. Harriman’s new challenge began 
taking shape during the U.S. bombing 
pause in Viet Nam last Christmas, when 
the President dispatched him on a 
round-the-world mission to marshal 
support for peace negotiations. In Au- 
gust, L.B.J. formally charged Ave with 
coordinating U.S. peace efforts, which, 
in essence, means sleuthing down every 
possible lead that might represent the 
long-awaited signal from Ho Chi Minh. 

Faith in Flexibility. In this capacity, 
Harriman last month carried out a 
grueling 26,000-mile trip to explain the 
goals of the Manila Conference. Never 
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was his storied endurance so evident. 
In the course of one punishing 22-hour 
day, he breakfasted in New Delhi, 
lunched in Rawalpindi, took tea in Te- 
heran, dined aloft over Greece, and 
sank into bed in Rome. 

Harriman has his critics, chiefly those 
who feel that he is too ready to offer 
concessions to the Communists. For ex- 
ample, he energetically advocated the 
“national reconciliation” clause of the 
Manila communiqué binding Saigon to 
offer the Viet Cong a place in South 
Vietnamese society. He maintains, how- 
ever, that his flexible approach has been 
amply vindicated. Says he: “The dan- 
gerous people in foreign policy are those 
with rigid ideas. If I've been right, it’s 
on the general trend.” 

Though no more sanguine than any- 
one else over the prospects for a nego- 
tiated solution to the war in Viet Nam, 
the ambassador is convinced that the 
effort is justified. “Several things are 
running in our favor,” he suggests. “As 
the President has said, everyone in the 
world wants to see this stop except Pe- 
king and Hanoi. World pressure may 
have some influence.” As for himself, 
Harriman—who works a_ seven-day 
week—is prepared to remain in harness 
indefinitely. In his Foggy Bottom office 
last week, staffers saluted his birthday 
by giving him a table-size atlas, inscribed 
with a quotation from Alfred North 
Whitehead that aptly sums up Harri- 
man’s own vigorous grasp of life: “The 
vitality of thought is an adventure. Ideas 
won't keep. Something must be done 
about them.” 


ARMED FORCES 


Paying for Prowess 

U.S. Navy Captain Archie Kuntze, 
46, is a bemedaled battler and an able 
administrator. As U.S. supply chief in 
South Viet Nam last year, he handled 
the suffocating inundation of U.S. men 
and matériel with such pervasive au- 
thority that he was dubbed—and happi- 
ly proclaimed himself—‘“the American 
mayor of Saigon.” Last week, like many 
an American mayor before him, Kuntze 
(pronounced Koont-zee) found himself 
on public trial for all the semiprivate 
sins that high office invites. 

Soon after his arrival in the capital, 
Kuntze demonstrated his logistical prow- 
ess by requisitioning Jannie Suen, a 
sinuous Chinese miss who was 19 years 
his junior. The Saigon siren and the 
Wisconsin salt, who was divorced be- 
fore going to Viet Nam, merrily made 
the rounds of the diplomatic circuit, 
threw their own swinging rumpuses in 
Kuntze’s quasi embassy at No. 74 Hong 
Thap Tu, Vietnamese for Red Cross 
Street. 

Long Arm. Suddenly last summer, 
Kuntze was shipped home. This month 
the Navy was ready to outline why. In 
a World War II barracks at Treasure 
Island in San Francisco Bay, Kuntze 
went before a court martial to face 
charges of importing bolt upon bolt of 
Thai silk and other fabrics into Viet 
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Nam “in excess of his demonstrable per- 
sonal need,” illegally converting $12,000 
worth of Vietnamese piastres and U.S. 
military scrip into dollars, and—possibly 
the most offensive of all sins to his 
shore-based seniors—installing Jannie as 
his mistress. 

The Navy left little doubt as to its view 
of the motive, and implicitly the bene- 
ficiary, of Kuntze’s dealings. The prose- 
cution quoted the defendant as saying: 
“I did it all for Jannie.” Kuntze volun- 
teered that he had “contemplated matri- 
mony” with Miss Suen, but maintained 
that the pleasure of her company was 
justified by her role as interpreter and 
“unofficial hostess.” The defense inti- 
mated that Kuntze was being made a 
scapegoat by a “long arm in a civilian 
sleeve”"—presumably the State Depart- 
ment—for the massive diversion of U.S. 
supplies into Saigon’s black market. 

The court, composed of three ad- 
mirals and six captains, found Kuntze 
guilty of three acts unbecoming an of- 
ficer: 1) allowing Jannie to reside “open- 
ly and notoriously” in his official quar- 
ters; 2) letting her use a U.S. Govern- 
ment vehicle; and 3) illegally importing 
250 yards of black cloth. Kuntze was 
handed a reprimand and reduced in 
seniority by 100 numbers—thus ending 
his naval career: he in turn announced 
his intention to retire by year’s end. 

Apart from Kuntze’s blatant indiscre- 
tion the prosecution was plainly a re- 
flection of the Administration’s grow- 
ing concern over the serious leakage 
of stores in Viet Nam, an obvious tar- 
get for Republican criticism in the next 
Congress. Just as clearly, the Navy's 
delicate handling of the case showed 
its reluctance to implicate any highly 
placed Vietnamese officials who might 
have a more lucrative interest in lo- 
gistics. As for Jannie Suen, Captain 
Kuntze’s original sin, naval intelligence 
solemnly reported that she had disap- 
peared without trace. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Incident at Samu 

For two years, Arab terrorists had 
been averaging three raids a month in- 
side Israel, blowing up a house here, a 
bridge or water pipeline there. Last 
month, in their most daring exploit yet, 
they even reached the outskirts of Jeru- 
salem, where they bombed an apart- 
ment building only a mile from the 
home of Israeli Premier Levi Eshkol. 
Sometimes they crossed over from Leb- 
anon, sometimes from Syria, where 
they were actually based. But more 
often, they sneaked in through Jordan, 
where King Hussein seemed powerless 
to stop them. Last week, Israel finally 
struck back with the white-hot fury of 
the desert sun itself, launching its big- 
gest, bloodiest, boldest reprisal since the 
Suez campaign ten years ago. 

Bullhorns & Hot Coffee. The target 
was the tiny (pop. 4,000) village of 
Samu, three miles north of the Israeli 
border, a frequent staging area for ter- 
rorists. At dawn one morning last week, 
4,000 Israeli troops, riding in Jeeps, 
personnel carriers and five Patton tanks, 
rumbled across the frontier, over- 
whelmed an eight-man police post and 
swept into Samu, routing sleepy-eyed 
residents out of their homes with boom- 
ing bullhorns. While Israeli troops calm- 
ly sipped hot coffee on Samu’s main 
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street, demolition teams dynamited 46 
empty houses, and three tanks reduced 
the local mosque to rubble. 

Outside of town, meantime, troops 
barricaded the main highway and 
waited for the Jordanian soldiers they 
Knew would be rushing over from near- 
by Hebron. Sure enough, 20 truckloads 
soon roared into view, slowed down 
for the barricades and ran into a mur- 
derous ambush. Not one truck got 
through. Overhead, four Jordanian 
Hawker Hunter jets rushing to the res- 
cue suddenly found four faster Israeli 
Mirages on their tails; one Hawker 
Hunter was shot down, the others beat 
a retreat. Four hours after the invasion 
began, the Israelis finally withdrew, sow- 
ing a path of land mines all the way 
back to the border. Both sides claimed 
only minor casualties, but total dead 
and wounded amounted to 100 or more, 
almost all of them Jordanians. 

A "Regrettable" Target. Why did Is- 
rael attack Jordan rather than Syria, 
which was the guerrilla home base? 
That was what Israel's angry opposition 
parties demanded of Eshkol after the 
invasion. In a special parliamentary de- 
bate, Eshkol ticked off 14 major acts of 
sabotage carried out from Jordan in the 
past year, climaxed by a land-mine ex- 
plosion that killed three Israeli troops 
on Nov. 12. “It is regrettable,” said 
Eshkol, “that this particular act of ag- 
gression came from Jordan.” But since 
it did, he picked Jordan as his target. 
“No country where the saboteurs find 
shelter and through whose _ territory 
they pass on their way to Israel can be 
exempt from responsibility.” 

What Eshkol left unsaid was his cer- 
tainty that, so-called Arab unity being 
what it is, Jordan would find itself with 
far less Arab support than Syria, which 
is much closer to Egypt's Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. And sure enough, Jordan’s Arab 
partners waited until the Israelis had 
withdrawn before coming forth with 
their indignant vows of support. Hus- 
sein’s only real vote of confidence, in 
fact, came in a special session of the 
United Nations Security Council, where 
Russia joined the U.S., France and 
Great Britain in rare agreement and 
condemned the Israeli attack. U.S. Am- 
bassador Arthur Goldberg termed the 
raid “inexcusable” and pushed for a 
formal U.N. resolution censuring Israel. 

More Shooting Than Talking. The 
fear haunting the U.N., of course, was 
that continued terrorism against Israel 
might trigger an even bloodier reprisal 
next time, and possibly even a full-scale 
Middle East war. For his part, Egypt's 
Nasser, the key to any Arab war against 
Israel, hopes to head off a major con- 
flict—at least, right now. With 40,000 
of his 200,000 troops committed in 
Yemen, Nasser is in no position for an- 
other big campaign. So he is trying to 
soften up the Syrians and persuade them 
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to lay off the terrorism, Fortnight ago, 
Nasser signed a mutual defense pact 
with Syria’s Premier Youssef Zayyen, 
putting both armed forces under a joint 
command and giving Egypt a strong say 
in Syrian military matters. 

Within 24 hours after the Israeli raid, 
Nasser sent a special “military mission” 
to Damascus to talk further about ter- 
rorism and the Middle East’s sharpen- 
ing tensions. As the Egyptian negoti- 
ators began the discussions, the Syrians 
made conversation in other ways. For 
four days straight, Syrian hill positions 
ten miles north of the Sea of Galilee 
traded shots with Israeli patrols across 
the border. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Disappearing Act 

After a fortnight’s heavy fighting in 
the jungles of Tay Ninh 65 miles north- 
west of Saigon, the enemy last week 
pulled his oft-employed disappearing act 
and was virtually nowhere to be found. 
The 16,000 men of Operation Attle- 
boro, largest of the war, continued the 
hunt, aided by daily strikes at suspected 
base camps and depots by Guam-based 
B-52 bombers and fighter-bomber sorties 
that passed the 1,000 level. Attleboro 
continued to turn up Red rice in huge 
quantities, by last week had garnered a 
record 2,366 tons, could claim over 
1,000 soldiers of the Viet Cong 9th Di- 
vision and the North Vietnamese 101st 
Regiment killed in the intensive month- 
long campaign. 

Outgunned in open combat, the Viet 
Cong reverted to type, mortaring a num- 
ber of isolated outposts and headquar- 
ters. For the second time in three weeks, 
guerrillas hit the Long Binh ammuni- 
tion dump 13 miles north of Saigon. 
Under cover of mortar fire, Viet Cong 
penetrated the depot’s perimeter, deto- 
nated a satchel charge against one am- 
munition pad, setting it afire. What 
makes Long Binh easy to attack—and 
difficult. to damage seriously—is that 
each revetted pad is separated widely 
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from all the others to prevent a chain 
reaction of explosions if one goes up. 
Red terrorists also set off a bomb in a 
utility shed only 200 yards from the 
Danang beach bungalow of Marine Com- 
mander Lieut. General Lewis W. Walt. 
The general was unharmed. 

For six weeks, some 11,000 of Walt's 
Marines, together with two battalions of 
South Vietnamese soldiers, have been 
keeping watch on the Demilitarized 
Zone, where several North Vietnamese 
regiments were Once readying to cross 
to the South, The North Vietnamese now 
seem to have lost all desire to face the 
Marines. But a Hanoi battalion caught 
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an outnumbered company of the U.S. 
25th Infantry Division in the rugged 
central highlands 18 miles from the 
Cambodian border and inflicted “heavy” 
casualties in a 90-minute fire fight. 

Last week Saigon released battle fig- 
ures for the previous week of heavy ac- 
tion. They indicated the Communists 
had lost 1,525 men, compared with 
U.S. deaths of 126 and South Viet- 
namese dead of 237. Heartening though 
the Allied performance was in relative 
terms, it brought to 5,949 the total 
number of American dead in the war 
—meaning that somewhere last week, 
in the pursuit of the clusive enemy, the 
6,000th American fell in Viet Nam. 


A Plane for All Seasons 

She would never win a beauty con- 
test. With her snub nose, gangly lines 
and high waist, she looks a little like a 
dejected tadpole. And her speed leaves 
a lot to be desired. But for the 32 of- 
ficers and 300 men of the Navy’s “Ti- 
ger” Squadron VA-65, the all-weather 
A-6 Intruder bomber is the hottest 
thing in Viet Nam. “The other pilots 
really bugged us when they first saw 
the A-6,” says Commander Robert C, 
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Mandeville, 39, the squadron leader. 
“We had to prove the plane.” Last week 
as the Tiger Squadron headed home to 
the U.S. after five fierce months on 
the Gulf of Tonkin, it had clearly done 
just that. 

Little Black Boxes. Based on the 80,- 
000-ton carrier Constellation in the 
Navy’s Task Force 77, the Intruder at 
first found itself overshadowed by the 
sleeker A-4 Skyhawk and the faster, 
flashier F-4B Phantom. Powered by 
two 8,000-Ib.-thrust jet engines, the In- 
truder has a top speed of just under 700 
m.p.h., or one-third that of the Phan- 
tom. But it can carry 15,000 Ibs. of 
bombs compared with the Phantom’s 
12,000 Ibs. and the Skyhawk’s 3,000 
Ibs. And unlike its beauty-queen cous- 
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the Tigers flew 40% of the missions 
logged by all of the squadrons aboard 
Task Force 77's three carriers. Alone 
or in twos or threes, they struck as far 
north as Hong Gay, northeast of Hai- 
phong, and as far south as Vinh, smash- 
ing highways, bridges and _ storage 
dumps, and weathering the hottest fire 
the enemy could throw at them. “The 
targets have to be big enough to be easi- 
ly distinguished by radar,” says Man- 
deville. “And those targets the Commu- 
nists don’t give away without a fight.” 
Blown Horn. At night, when the In- 
truders flew almost half their missions, 
the skies around them were a blaze of 
red, green, blue, yellow and orange 
tracers and white puffballs of flak. “It’s 
like Coney Island on the Fourth of 
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U.S. NAVY'S A-6 INTRUDER 
The secret is in the spaghetti bowl. 


ins, it is a plane for all seasons, equally 
at home in daylight, darkness, rain or 
cloud. Its secret is a collection of little 
black boxes called DIANE (or Digital 
Integrated Attack Navigation Equip- 
ment), a spaghetti bow! of instruments 
that combines three radars, an inertial- 
navigation unit, and a small computer 
that flashes a visual image of terrain 
contours, buildings and other landmarks 
below onto a TV screen for the pilot 
and his bombardier-navigator. Thus, 
the A-6 pilot can climb into the over- 
cast immediately after takeoff, let 
DIANE steer him to his target, release 
the bombs automatically at the opti- 
mum moment, and lead him back to 
clear weather a few minutes from the 
carrier. Even more important, DIANE’s 
fantastic seeing-eye capability permits a 
pilot to zoom in toward his target at 
less than 200 ft., to avoid radar detec- 
tion. “All the time,” says Mandeville, 
“you haven't seen a thing except your 
instruments.” 

The Intruder did not really get to 
prove its mettle until last month, when 
the northeast monsoon brought its an- 
nual drenching rains and gale winds. 
While Skyhawk and Phantom pilots re- 
mained anchored to their carriers, the 
Intruders swarmed over North Viet 
Nam. During the last week of October, 


July,” says Bombardier-Navigator Dale 
Purdy. Adds Lieut. (j.g.) Ronald S. 
(“Zap”) Zlatoper, 24, who completed 
his first bombing run a few months 
ago: “I figured I'd commit suicide if 
the rest of the missions were like that.” 
By last week, Zap had logged 93 mis- 
sions and was as cool as they come. 

As it steamed home for a well-earned 
five-month rest, the squadron left be- 
hind a handsome record. In 1,239 sor- 
ties, it had destroyed or damaged— 
among other targets—139 enemy 
barges and patrol boats, 86 trucks and 
three key bridges, and had knocked out 
one of North Viet Nam's most im- 
portant thermal-power plants. Along 
the way, the squadron lost only two of 
its twelve planes, As Mandeville told 
his squadron when he took over early 
this year: “We don't need to blow our 
own horn—the results will show.” And 
so they do. 


Southern Comfort 

Premier Nguyen Cao Ky moved last 
week to cool the month-old simmering 
crisis in his Cabinet. The feud was 
sparked by the Cabinet's southerners, 
who resent the fact that most of the 
top jobs in Saigon and within the gov- 
ernment and army are held by North 
Vietnamese-born refugees from Com- 
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munism like Ky himself. Skillfully de- 
escalating the crisis, Ky used earnest 
pleas for unity to placate most of the 
seven Cabinet ministers who originally 
petitioned him to resign. In the end, 
only four finally left the Cabinet. 

Shuffling jobs as well as men, Ky 
last week defused the issue still further 
by appointing six new Cabinet min- 
isters—southerners all—to replace the 
four dissidents who had departed. Sai- 
gon Dentist Nguyen Van Tho became 
Minister of Education, Nguyen Xuan 
Phong took the portfolio for Social Wel- 
fare, and Colonel Ho Van Di Hinh 
became Youth Minister. Deputy Pre- 
mier Nguyen Luu Vien added the new 
Culture Ministry to his duty roster. One- 
time Economics Minister Truong Thai 
Ton moved over to the Ministry of In- 
dustry, and Nguyen Kien Thien An be- 
came Minister of Commerce. 

Then Ky, for good measure, shifted 
some senior officers, notably flamboyant 
Lieut. General Dang Van Quang. 
Quang had headed the IV Corps area 
in the Mekong Delta, where the Viet 
Cong are still thriving and where no 
U.S. troops yet operate. Quang had re- 
sisted sharing the Delta war with the 
Allies, so his removal might prepare the 
way for the U.S. to make a major move 
into the Delta. 


Bonfire in PX Alley 


A common sight in Saigon is the row 
upon row of sidewalk stalls heaped high 
with everything from hair spray to 
Scotch to cartons of Salem cigarettes 
goods that obviously were filched from 
American supplies or illegally bought 
from G.I.s and others with privileges at 
the post exchange. Last week in Saigon’s 
“PX Alley,” police dramatized a new 
drive to stamp out the huge black- 
market traffic in American goods by 
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BURNING BLACK-MARKET GOODS IN SAIGON 
Everything from Scotch to Salems. 
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confiscating illegal items from scores of 
sidewalk shops and tossing them onto a 
huge bonfire. From now on, pledged a 
senior police commander, Saigon’s side- 
walk vendors would be allowed to hawk 
only legal wares. 


AUSTRALIA 
Establishing an Identity 


For the better part of two centuries, 
Australian elections have turned on such 
burning questions as the “kangaroo 
menace” or the cost of wool on the 
world market. Not so this week, As 
some 6,000,000 Australians go to the 
polls in the first federal election since 
1963, no less an issue than Australia’s 
role in Asia is at stake. 

A slam-bang, month-long campaign 
between Liberal Prime Minister Harold 
Holt and his opposition challenger, La- 
bor Party Leader Arthur Calwell, has 
focused the country’s attention on the 
key question of Australia’s participation 
in Viet Nam. Holt, 58, has committed 
Australian draftees to the war and Aus- 
tralian prestige to the containment of 
Asian Communism. Calwell, 70, de- 
mands an end to the draft, a pullback 
from Viet Nam and the votes of “600,- 
000 Australian mothers whose boys 
could die or be wounded in the long, 
cruel, dirty war.” 

New Markets. Australia’s awakening 
to its position in Asia was slow. Most 
Aussies tended to be more concerned 
with the Davis Cup than with diploma- 
cy. “Overseas” was that vague, vast 
stretch of land beyond the Great Bar- 
rier Reef, and Britain took care of it. 
Then, after World War II when Ameri- 
can—not British—naval strength saved 
Australia from the threat of Japanese 
invasion, Aussies slowly began to come 
up from down under. In 1939, Can- 
berra could boast only one “overseas” 
diplomatic mission; today, it has more 
than 5O0—almost a third of them lo- 
cated in Asia. 

Britain’s changing role in world af- 
fairs, as much as anything, has been 
responsible for the Australian awaken- 
ing. During the Malaya emergency, and 
later during the Malaysian-Indonesian 
konfrontasi, when Britain’s “thin red 
line” was stretched near the breaking 
point, Australia sent troops to stem 
Communist guerrilla activity. Britain's 
first moves to enter the Common Mar- 
ket also turned Australia toward Asia: 
the terms of British membership might 
have cut off Australia’s biggest export 
market. Since then, Japan has become a 
major outlet for Australian wool, and 
Red China a major purchaser of Aus- 
tralian wheat. Australia was a leader in 
founding the Asia Development Bank 
(which will elect its first president and 
board of directors this week in Tokyo), 
and has broadly liberalized its immi- 
gration laws to permit easier Asian 
entry into a society that was once near- 
ly 100% British. At present, more than 
14,000 Asian students are studying at 
Australian universities. 
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HOLT WITH VIET NAM’‘S KY 
Bringing them up from down under. 


Pacific Man. Prime Minister Holt has 
done much to sensitize Australia to its 
new-found Asian responsibilities, since 
he came to power ten months ago, Holt 
visited Lyndon Johnson in Washington, 
dropped in on Australia’s 4,500 troops 
in South Viet Nam, conferred with 
Saigon’s Premier Nguyen Cao Ky. At 
the Manila conference last month, Holt 
was vigorously visible everywhere. Be- 
fore that, Johnson helped Holt’s elec- 
tion chances mightily with his own 
brief visit to Sydney. 

Harold Holt is a Pacific man. Indeed, 
his favorite pastime is diving under the 
Pacific with snorkel and wet suit to 
spear fish or enjoy the submarine scen- 
ery. Often enough, that scenery includes 
one or another of his sheilas-in-law—the 
beautiful wives of his three stepsons. 
The Sydney-born son of a theatrical 
manager, Holt was a prize essayist and 
cricketer at Melbourne University, 
came to the Australian House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1935 and became a faith- 
ful supporter of Sir Robert Menzies 
during World War IL. Like most Austra- 
lians, Holt enlisted at the outbreak of the 
war—the only Cabinet Minister, he 
claims, ever to be promoted to private 
—but was called back after Menzies 
became Prime Minister in 1939. First as 
Labor Minister and later as Treasurer. 
he became Menzies’ most trusted lieu- 
tenant—and then his heir apparent. 

In a hard-hitting campaign that has 
taken him all the way from the Snowy 
Mountains to the pubs of Woolloomoo- 
loo, Holt has emphasized Australia’s 
new role in Asia. “At times,” he says 
with deep certainty, “we have been 
told that we are going American, 
just as once we were told we were 
clinging to the skirts of Downing Street. 
In fact, we're going Australian. We are 
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realizing the importance of being Aus- 
tralian—to play a not-insignificant part 
in what is happening in this area. It is 
a welcome opportunity for Australia 
to establish her own identity.” 


INDIA 
A Show of Independence 


As a proud and somewhat willful 
lady, Indira Gandhi smarts under the 
allegation that she was picked as Prime 
Minister largely because the Congress 
Party’s political pros reckoned that she 
would be easy to control. Yet she 
seemed to confirm that charge two 
weeks ago when she backed down on 
three Cabinet changes after running 
into strong protests from party bosses. 
Last week, as if to assert her inde- 
pendence, Mrs. Gandhi went right 
ahead and made some Cabinet changes 
anyhow. 

Defense for Home. True, no one was 
fired. But four ministers were moved 
to different jobs, and in the process she 
rid herself of a portfolio that she had 
inherited unwillingly two weeks ago. It 
was the important Home Ministry, from 
which she had removed Gulzarilal Nan- 
da for his failure to block the violent 
Hindu demonstrations against cow 
slaughter that recently erupted near 
Parliament. Now she passed the pow- 
erful post to Y. B. Chavan, 53, the 
former Defense Minister. In so doing, 
she also created a powerful potential 
rival for the future. 

So far, Chavan has been impeccably 
loyal to Indira, but he, too, has the 
qualifications of a Prime Minister: serv- 
ice as an anti-British guerrilla in his 
teens, two jail terms during the inde- 
pendence struggle, experience as a for- 
mer chief minister of the highly indus- 
trialized state of Maharashtra, which 
includes Bombay, and an excellent rec- 
ord as a Cabinet minister. He was 
originally summoned to New Delhi and 
given the Defense post in 1962 by 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who needed a re- 
placement for Leftist Krishna Menon 
in the dark days after Red China’s at- 
tack. Chavan rammed through an ef- 
fective rebuilding of the army. Now he 
was clearly out to rebuild the Home Min- 
istry’s gentle image. His first major or- 
ders in his new job were to prohibit a 
student demonstration in New Delhi 
and to jail two socialist members of 
Parliament who encouraged students 
to defy his ban. 

In Indira’s other ministerial switches, 
Swaran Singh, 59, went from the For- 
eign Office to Chavan’s old post at De- 
fense. His place in foreign affairs was 
taken by Mahomedali Currim Chagla, 
66, an Oxford-educated Moslem who 
has served as ambassador to both the 
U.S. and Great Britain. Chagla’s vacant 
spot in Education went, in turn, to 
Fakhruddin Ahmed, 61, whose old post 
as Minister for Irrigation and Power 
will be filled temporarily by one of 
his senior assistants. 
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Syndicate Worries. What had Indira 
gained? Very little, her friends feared. 
True, she had shown that she could defy 
the bosses, and her shuffle put stronger 
men in more important posts. The big 
fear was that her tactics had turned 
the most important party bosses against 
her. Powerful Railways Minister S. K. 
Patil was upset over the elevation of 
Chavan, a rival in Bombay politics. 
Patil is one of the three kingmakers 
who comprise the “Syndicate” that has 
often controlled Congress Party ap- 
pointments. The other two—West Ben- 
gal Politico Atulya Ghosh and Trans- 
portation Minister Sanjiva Reddy— 
were also upset by Indira’s sudden show 
of independence. If they are still an- 
gry about it after next February's na- 
tional elections, they just might try to 
edge the proud lady Prime Minister 
quietly out of her job. 


WEST GERMANY 
Red Meets Black 


It was a milestone of sorts. Into an 
austere caucus chamber in Bonn’s Bun- 
destag last week filed a delegation of 
Christian Democrats followed by a dep- 
utation from the opposition Social Dem- 
ocrat Party. With West Germany's po- 
litical crisis entering its fourth week, 
Kurt Georg Kiesinger, the Christian 
Democrats’ candidate for Chancellor, 
met with Socialist Leader Willy Brandt 
to discuss something that had never 
been tried before in the postwar period: 
a “grand coalition” between the red 
and the black. 

Also active in tentative negotiations 
were Erich Mende’s Free Democrats, 
who hold a slender balance of power 
between the two big parties in the Bun- 
destag. It was they who precipitated 





the current crisis by quitting Ludwig 
Erhard’s Cabinet over budget problems. 
Now they were talking separately to the 
Socialists and to their former CDU part- 
ners about the prospect of forming a 
“mini-coalition.” 

The experts could only guess at which 


parties would ultimately succeed in 
forming a new government. Some clues 
could be expected in how well the three 
parties fared in this week’s Bavarian 
state elections. Whatever the final out 
come, it seemed likely that West Ger- 
many’s next government would rudely 
revise most of Bonn’s most holy foreign 
policy tenets. For years, Bonn has stood 
unbendingly for no official contact with 
East Germany, no diplomatic relations 
with any country that recognized East 
Germany, no détente with the Soviet 
bloc until after Germany achieved re- 
unification. As a price for participating 
in any coalition, the Socialists last week 
issued a set of demands, including the 
establishment of diplomatic relations 
with East bloc nations, all-out efforts 
for a détente with the Soviet Union 
with no prior conditions, and imme- 
diate economic grants to East Ger- 
many in order to try and ease the 
dreary have-not plight of that area’s 
17 million inhabitants. Says Brandt: 
“We should not be hypnotized by legal- 
istic formulas.” 

Next day the Free Democrats came 
out with a foreign policy statement that 
echoed the Socialist stand. Even Chris- 
tian Democrats were gingerly deserting 
some of the old doctrines. Speaking to 
a rally of young party members, Kie 
singer allowed that “the establishment 
of good relations with our neighbors to 
the east is an obvious necessity.” And 
Franz Josef Strauss, the powerful boss 
of the party’s Bavarian branch, publicly 
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KIESINGER & BRANDT IN BONN 
Would it be mini or grand? 
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How come one out of every four 
professional accountants is insured 
by Metropolitan Life? 


A man who gets paid to organize other 
people’s finances is pretty likely to know a 
good deal when he sees one. 
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backed away from his insistence on 
West German participation in a NATO 
nuclear strike force, thus opening the 
way for a more conciliatory policy to- 
ward the East. 


COMMUNISTS 


Barraged Balloon 

One danger in launching a trial bal- 
loon is that the balloonist may get 
caught up in the mooring cables and 
carried aloft. Just that sort of aerial 
accident befell Russia’s Leonid Brezhnev 
and his Bulgarian allies last week. 
Speaking before 80 Communist Party 
delegations in Sofia, Bulgarian Party 
Boss Todor Zhivkov declared that “con- 
ditions are ripening” for a conference of 
all loyal Leninists to read Red China out 
of Communist society. Added Brezh- 


BULGARIA 
Big Beat in the Balkans 


Bulgaria’s Todor Zhivkov may still 
toady to the Kremlin's foreign-policy 
wishes (see above), but when it comes 
to internal matters, he is as reform- 
minded as any other Eastern European. 
At the Bulgarian Party Congress last 
week, Zhivkov proudly detailed “an all- 
round upsurge” in the nation’s economy 
—the product of a quiet three-year-old 
reform experiment that has placed 60% 
of Bulgaria’s industry on a profit-incen- 
tive basis. 

In factories freed from the rigid grip 
of central planning, Zhivkov reported 
output improved and labor productiv- 
ity nearly tripled. Partly as a result, 
Zhivkov was able to promise Bulgarians 
“TV sets, refrigerators, washing ma- 
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BREZHNEV & ZHIVKOV 
Caught up in the cables. 


nev: “The leaders of China are more 
and more submitting their policy to nar- 
row nationalist aims.” 

The idea of a formal excommunica- 
tion ceremony to isolate Red China 
dates from the days of Khrushchev, but 
the new team of Brezhnev and Kosygin 
let the matter cool when they took 
power in 1964, hoping to close the rift. 
One good reason: the Kremlin knew 
it could not count on the support of its 
Communist allies, for party bosses had 
made clear their opposition to a Soviet 
blackball of any Red nation, 

Sure enough, when Zhivkov and 
Brezhnev raised the hint of a conference 
again last week, they came under a 
barrage of counterfire. Snapped Ruma- 
nia’s Nicolae Ceausescu: “Nothing 
should be done to deepen the divergen- 
cies and increase the threat of a split.” 
The Italian and North Korean delega- 
tions were equally outspoken in their 
opposition, while Yugoslavs, Poles, Cu- 
bans and North Vietnamese maintained 
a stony silence. The only big parties to 
endorse the idea were those of Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and France, 
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chines, vacuum cleaners, cars, furni- 
ture’—coupled with a shorter work 
week (down from 46 hours to 44) and a 
much-needed 7% wage increase across 
the board. 

The Yellow Tiles. Sofia, once the 
dreariest of East-bloc capitals, has al- 
ready taken on a new vigor and vivac- 
ity. A burgeoning fleet of privately 
owned automobiles now dominates yel- 
low-tiled Russki Boulevard, having driv- 
en into retirement the babushka-topped, 
overall-clad street cleaners who once 
were its only traffic. Red Coca-Cola 
trucks bustle about town, carting the 
bubbly produce from three local bot- 
Uling plants. In such cafés as the Astoria 
and the Alenmak, where only two years 
ago the twist was a reform-school of- 
fense, big-beat music blares from well- 
stocked jukeboxes (current top hit: Ger 
off of My Cloud). 

“It is inevitable,” said a Bulgarian of- 
ficial last week over a Coke. “Our peo- 
ple, especially the young, are influenced 
by the increasing number of Western 
tourists who come here.” Since Bulgaria 
opened its borders to currency-laden 


Westerners three years ago, 3,000,000 
tourists have swept through—most of 
them to bask in the sun on once-deserted 
Black Sea beaches, others to visit So- 
fia’s antiquity-rich hinterland dotted 
with Thracian, Macedonian and Roman 
ruins. Recently, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia 
and Turkey joined in a tourist venture 
publicizing “historic” Highway E-5— 
the Roman route to the Near East that 
later carried Crusaders and pilgrims in 
their long journey to the Holy Land. 
The publicity blurbs pointedly failed to 
mention that the road also served the 
Turkish janizaries in their harsh 500- 
year occupation of Bulgaria. 

Shield on the Underbelly. The high- 
way project reflects Bulgaria’s growing 
interest in cultivating its once-hated Bal- 
kan neighbors. Foreign Minister Ivan 
Bashev visited Ankara last year, recent- 
ly approved an agreement with Greece 
to increase trade and tourism. Exulted 
one Bulgarian in Sofia last week: “The 
Balkan powder keg is a thing of the 
past.” Nothing dies harder in the Bal- 
kans than ancient history, however, and 
the Bulgarians are still effusive each 
year in their thanks to Russia for free- 
ing them from Turkish bondage 88 years 
ago. What's more, the Kremlin is 
pleased to see Bulgaria on a friendly 
footing with NATO members Turkey 
and Greece: Sofia is Russia’s shield on 
the “soft underbelly.” 

Bulgarians themselves seem in no 
great rush either to advance toward the 
prosperity levels of their neighbors to 
the west or to shed the yoke of Russian 
foreign-policy domination. “Everything 
in my country takes a long time,” said 
one Bulgarian official last week. “After 
all, it took us half a millennium to get 
rid of the Turks.” 


THE CONGO 


Long Finger of the Law 

To Evariste Kassanda, 33-year-old 
chief of the Congo's elite Police des 
Mines, nearly everyone and everything 
coming out of the diamond-rich Kasai 
province is suspect. In search of an esti- 
mated $20 million in diamonds a year 
smuggled out of the Congo, he and his 
men have found contraband gems hid- 
den in elephant tusks, embedded in bars 
of soap, even pumped into the stomachs 
of small edible crocodiles on their way 
to market. 

The smugglers’ tactic that Kassanda 
finds hardest to handle is the use of 
what he calls the “secret cavities” of 
the human body. Three weeks ago, he 
caught six smugglers—four men and 
two women—loaded with diamonds 
privately concealed. So it was that last 
week one John Wina was asked to bend 
over and submit to the routine check 
when he showed up in Kinshasa fresh 
from the mining country. The law's 
probing finger produced six capsules of 
white diamonds. Kassanda’s cops some- 
how felt they had missed a carat or 
two. Over Wina’s shrill protests, they 
applied a purgative, and voila, as if 
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Malibu Sport Sedan, one of 13 Quick-Size Chevelles for 1967 









Enough doors for the beach bunch, 
and agile enough for anybody! 







Crowd-size inside, quick-size outside: that’s 
a ’67 Malibu Sport Sedan, all right. Agile 

in traffic. Nimble in the corners. Eager 

to go where you point, stop when you say. 
For still more room: new Concours 

Custom Wagon with the rich look of wood 
about it. For even more action: SS 396! 
Like every ’67 Chevelle, it’s loaded with 


new Safety features including the 
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GM-developed energy-absorbing steering 
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THE CUICK: lee column. Try Chevelle on for size. Get over 
to your Chevrolet dealer’s, and quick! 
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The beauty of wood shingles 
without wood’s problems. 
That’s the beauty of new Togany. 


Wood is naturally good-looking. If it 
couldn't burn, warp, rot or split, 
there’d be no need for new Togany... 
another exclusive development from 
Johns-Manville. 


New Togany siding. A unique man- 
made product with the look, the feel, 
the natural warmth of wood... and 
none of its faults. 

This remarkable material captures 
the weathered beauty and deep- 
grained texture of split wood shakes. 
Butit's invulnerable to everything that 
threatens a wood exterior. Fire. Age. 
Termites. Warping, cracking, shrink- 
ing, rotting, blistering, peeling. Togany 
is coated with a remarkable plastic 
‘armor’ we call HPD—which makes it 
as maintenance-free, trouble-free as 
siding can be. 

Whether you want to add value and 





Togany siding, in white and five distinctive colors designed to enhance its luxurious texture. 


security to your present home, or are 
thinking about some future construc- 
tion, you'll find inspiration in the 
broad spectrum of Johns-Manville 
building products. 

You'll find it, too, in each of the 
specialties of our people at progres- 
sive J-M. In the control of motion, tem- 


perature and sound... protection 
against fire, weather and wear. In 
transporting and clarifying liquids. In 
the building arts and sciences. 

Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10016. In 
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The perfect martini gin will be found 
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by magic, there suddenly appeared 60 
more plastic capsules containing no less 
than 1,500 carats of diamonds. 

In order to halt the smuggling, the 
Congo government has put major min- 
ing areas under martial law and in- 
creased the fines and jail sentences on 
contraband gem carriers. Kassanda is 
urging even stronger measures. “If not, 
smugglers will continue the traffic us- 
ing their secret cavities,” he says, “and 
all the fingers of the mines’ police will 
not be enough to block the smuggling 
of our diamonds.” 


BRAZIL 
In the ARENA 


It was the first general election since 
the army toppled President Joao Gou- 
lart almost three years ago, and Brazil- 
ians took their voting seriously. There 
were the usual murders in various elec- 
tion brawls. In some remote western 
areas, voters traveled 19 days in order 
to reach the nearest ballot box. As the 
votes came in last week, they pointed 
toward a resounding sweep for the gov- 
ernment’s ARENA Party. 

At stake were 23 seats in the 66- 
member federal Senate, all 409 seats in 
the Chamber of Deputies, plus all 22 
state legislatures, local councils and mu- 
nicipal mayorships. Under Brazil's new 
government-decreed two-party system, 
voters could either cast their ballot for 
the government's ARENA candidate or 
for the opposition M.D.B.—thus theo- 
retically voting for or against President 
Humberto Castello Branco’s brand of 
“revolution.” Such is Brazilian politics 
today that a vote for a government can- 
didate was not always a vote for the 
government. Some ARENA candidates 
openly proclaimed their opposition to 
Castello Branco. In Sao Paulo, one 
ARENA campaigner pleaded for votes 
so that “I can oppose the government's 
policies from within.” The opposition, 
far freer with its criticism, loudly blast- 
ed the diminutive ex-general for his 
“dictatorship.” 

With mpre than half of the votes 
counted by week’s end, ARENA ap- 
peared to have won 260 or more seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies and 17 or 
18 seats in the Senate; it was also lead- 
ing in 19 out of the 22 state legislatures, 
as well as in most of the municipal 
councils and mayoralties. ° 


MEXICO 


Pancho to the Pantheon 

William Jennings Bryan once called 
him “Mexico’s Sir Galahad.” Yet Holly- 
wood portrayed him as a cruel, simple- 
minded bandit who poured honey on 
his prisoners for the delight of watching 
the ants devour them. His widow denied 
stories of his atrocities, said in his de- 
fense that “If he didn’t like you, he'd just 
pull out his gun and shoot you.” 

Whatever else he was, Pancho Villa 
was a born leader. In the revolution of 
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1910, the black-tempered peasant led 
the first uprising against President Por- 
firio Diaz, later joined that other hard- 
riding bandido, Emiliano Zapata, against 
the government of the opportunist Ve- 
nustiano Carranza. Along the way, Vi- 
lla’s cavalry of bearded, wild-eyed “Do- 
rados” (Golden Ones) shot up and loot- 
ed villages, left the bodies of priests 
strung on barbed wire; they later defied 
the U.S. by killing 19 in a raid ona New 
Mexico border town, eluding a punitive 
force led by General John J. (“Black 
Jack”) Pershing. 

Through the years, memories of the 
bloody episodes have faded, and most 
Mexicans have romanticized Pancho’s 
legend to make him out as an amiable 
ruffian who fought for the poor and 
humiliated the Yanquis. Former Dora- 
dos who organized as lobbying associa- 
tions have pointed to his more glorious 
exploits. Last summer the Government 
named a dam in Durango after him. So 
it was only logical for someone to raise 
the question of why Pancho’s name was 
not in gold letters in the Mexican 
Chamber of Deputies, next to those of 
Zapata and the other official patriots. 
When legislation to engrave his name 
came up in the Chamber fortnight ago, 
one deputy objected that Pancho’s 
name would more fittingly be inscribed 
in “the psychiatric annex of the peniten- 
tiary.” Another cried: “He was a bandit, 
and a bloody one at that!” 

But most of Pancho’s enemies are 
dead. Besides, as Socialist Leader Vi- 
cente Lombardo Toledano pointed out, 
“A revolution has never been made with 
flowers.” So by large majorities in both 
the lower house and the Mexican Sen- 
ate, Villa last week was finally elevated 
to the pantheon. 


CANADA 


Dief on the Ropes 

Flinty old John Diefenbaker, 71, likes 
to parry any suggestion that he should 
step down as leader of Canada’s Pro- 
gressive Conservative Party with a 
Churchillian thrust: “I'm not going till 
the pub closes.” Last week, as the party 
gathered in Ottawa’s Chateau Laurier 
for its regular convention, Tory dissi- 
dents were trying their best to close 
the pub. 

The oust-Diefenbaker movement cen- 
tered around Dalton Camp, 46, the 
party’s national chairman. An articulate 
Toronto advertising man, Camp blames 
the party’s two straight losses in national 
elections on Diefenbaker's failure to 
appeal to the urban areas, to the Catho- 
lic French of Quebec, and to Canada’s 
youth. For the past two months, Camp 
has been openly demanding that the 
party call a “leadership” convention to 
oust the old prairie lawyer. 

Fighting back, Diefenbaker and his 
forces decided to quash the rebellion by 
voting Camp out of office at this year’s 
party conference. The Diefenbaker can- 
didate for Camp's job was Toronto 








Lawyer Arthur Maloney, 46. But Die- 
fenbaker’s fiery oratory, which once had 
propelled the party to the greatest elec- 
tion margin in Canadian history, this 
time failed to rally the delegates to his 
cause. As the Toronto Globe and Mail 
put it, “The audience didn’t just sit on 
their hands; they checked them at the 
door.” 

At the showdown, Camp comfortably 
retained his position with 564 votes v. 
502 for Diefenbaker’s man. Next day, 
the delegates were even more explicit 
about how they felt about Diefenbaker. 
By a 2-to-l margin, they endorsed 
Camp’s proposal for a conference some 
time before 1968 to reconsider the par- 
ty’s leadership. The timing for the con- 
ference was meant to‘avoid an embar- 
rassing power struggle during Canada’s 
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DIEFENBAKER POINTING AT CAMP IN OTTAWA 
Close to closing time. 


centennial celebrations next year. Die- 
fenbaker was so outraged by the vote 
that he refused to make his scheduled 
speech at the conference's closing din- 
ner. As a result, the dinner itself was 
canceled, leaving the Chateau Laurier 
with 65 roasted turkeys and no one to 
eat them. 

Was this the end of the Dief? No one 
was prepared to count him out. For one 
thing, the divided Tories had no one 
better—including Camp—to thrust onto 
the hustings if a new election were sud- 
denly called. Aware of this, Diefenbaker 
was hardly inclined to quit. “Fight on, 
my men,” he urged his supporters, re- 
calling a medieval English ballad. “I am 
wounded, but I am not slain. I'll lay me 
down and rest a while, and then I'll rise 
and fight again.” 
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ON SUICIDE 


She took another sip of gin and finished the note to Tom. 
“And remember, f will always love you—Helen.” Below her 
signature she scrawled, “Don't forget to give Dick his vita- 
mins,” and her eyes welled with tears at the thought of how 
sorry they would be and how sad it all was. Then she pinned 
the note carefully to her black cocktail dress, took a handful 
of pills, turned on all the lights, and composed herself on the 
sofa. As the darkness swept over her, she was thinking: 
“What if he has to work late?” 

M came home in time, and Helen became an “attempt” 
instead of a coroner’s statistic. Did she really want to 
die, or was she just making a gesture? Helen does not know 
now, and her ambivalence is typical; experts on suicide be- 
lieve that most acts aimed at self-destruction, whether or 
not they succeed, are really attempts to reach out for others 
— ill and awful ways of crying, “Help me!” 

“There is only one truly serious philosophical problem,” 
wrote Albert Camus, “and that is suicide.” In other words, 
what is it that makes life worth living? Religion’s answer to 
that question today is still powerful, but far more muted 
than it used to be. Most men take their answers from the 
self-evident pleasure of being alive and, even in despair, from 
stubborn hope and a dimly realized sense of duty to the 
miracle of life. Camus’ own answer was that revolt against 
the apparent meaninglessness of existence is noble, and that 
to revolt is to live—suicide is submission. He did not submit; 
he died in an auto accident in 1960. “It is essential to die 
unreconciled,” he had said, “and not of one’s own free will.” 

Such admonitions have not prevented the suicide rate 
from rising. It is the tenth cause of death in the U.S.—in 
1920 it ranked 22nd—and it is estimated that more than one 
in every 100 Americans now living have tried to kill them- 
selves at one time or another. The overall rate is 10.8 sui- 
cides per 100,000. In the age group from 15 to 19, the rate 
is 4 per 100,000, up from 2.4 a decade ago, and is the third- 
ranking cause of death (after accidents and cancer). Among 
college students, presumably because of the stress of work 
and the strain of readjusting values, suicide ranks second as 
cause of death and is about half again as frequent as in the 
non-college population of the same age. 


The Deadly Springtime 

Citizens of other countries are doing themselves in even 
more frequently. According to the latest available figures, 
the U.S. rate was surpassed by Hungary (26.8), Austria 
(21.7), Czechoslovakia (21.3), Finland (19.2), West Ger- 
many (18.5), Denmark (19.1), Sweden (18.5), Switzerland 
(16.8), Japan (16.1) and France (15.5). England’s suicide 
rate is a little above that of the U.S. Far below them both 
are the rates of Italy (5.3), Ireland (2.5) and Egypt (0.1), 
although such figures are often misleading. 

Accuracy of reporting varies widely. Besides in those 
parts of the world where suicide comes under strong religious 
censure, there are compelling reasons for relatives, doctors 
and coroners to report it as an accident or a heart attack. 
Not necessarily for religious reasons, the same is often true 
in the U.S. But certain patterns can be seen. 

In the U.S., Nevada has the highest suicide rate (22.5) of 
any state, and the West Coast the highest of any region. 
Nevada's high rate presumably results from the state’s low 
population outside of Reno and Las Vegas, where gambling, 
drinking and divorce create a high-crisis quotient. The West 
Coast's rate is probably high because of the large number of 
people who move there after retirement and bring with them 
the increased suicide rate that goes with advancing years. 
Another factor is that the West Coast attracts the ambitious 
and restless who are inclined to react bitterly to failure. 
Some of the lowest suicide rates in the U.S. are in Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina, relatively static societies where 


even the poorest people tend to have roots and fixed status. 

Age, marital situation and occupation are all significant 
factors in proneness to suicide. One is most likely to try it 
and fail before 35 and to succeed after 50. In most of the 
U.S. and the Western world, more women than men make 
suicide attempts, but nearly four times as many men actually 
kill themselves. Single people are far more likely to kill 
themselves than the married—but who can say if they do it 
because they are unmarried or are unmarried because they 
are depressive people who are inclined to kill themselves? 
Divorced males seem to have a hard time finding a reason 
for living: 69.4 per 100,000 of them kill themselves in the 
U.S., as opposed to only 18.4 of divorced women. 

Artists, professional men and top executives commit sui- 
cide more than other people; two in every 100 doctors kill 
themselves, perhaps because of the ready availability of the 
means (a factor that also ups the suicide rate of policemen 
and soldiers). More surprising is the high rate of suicide 
among psychiatrists. 

The fewest suicides in America and Northern Europe take 
place in December, the most in April and May. No one 
knows why April is the cruelest month—perhaps because 
someone who is depressed to start with feels lonelier and 
more out of things than ever, when the rest of the world 
is elated by spring, perhaps because of frustrated sexual 
stirrings or nostalgia for happier times. 


How to Destroy the World 

The why of suicide is the most elusive question of all. 
Money problems? Poverty as such does not drive people to 
suicide; it is the wealthy whose fortunes collapse, like 
Swedish Match King Ivar Kreuger, rather than those with 
nothing to lose, who are more inclined to it. Poor health? 
Physical suffering rarely triggers self-destruction; the inci- 
dence among cancer patients is remarkably low. Love? Few 
really kill themselves for unrequited passion. 

Why one man watches the ground rush up to meet him 
or tastes the steel of a pistol—while another gives a shrug, 
takes a drink, or develops a manageable neurosis—is an 
enigma that has only recently received serious examination. 

The first modern work on suicide, by French Sociologist 
Emile Durkheim, was published in 1897, and is still a classic. 
Durkheim laid the blame for suicide on the interplay between 
individual and society. He divided suicides into three main 
strains: 1) Egoistic, in which the individual is too much on 
his own, isolated from the community; 2) Altruistic, in 
which the individual is too little on his own and at the mercy 
of society, like the Indian wives who committed suttee by 
throwing themselves on their husbands’ funeral pyres; 3) 
Anomic, in which society’s controls over the individual break 
down, or his adjustment to society is shattered, as by un- 
employment or another's sudden death. 

Freud, on the other hand, viewed self-destruction as a 
purely psychological phenomenon with the same essential 
structure as depression. He held that it is a form of aggres- 
sion against someone loved turned inward upon the self, 
because the self is identified with the loved one. Later, Freud 
formulated his famed “death instinct,” into which suicide 
fitted neatly as death’s triumph over the life instinct. Many 
psychoanalysts do not accept the death instinct, but most 
modern thinking swings between versions of Freud's psycho- 
dynamics of depression on the one hand and Durkheim's 
sociological factors on the other. 

Most authorities today hold that suicide does not occur 
suddenly but is the outcome of a mixture of causes and a 
long, progressive “failure of adaptation.” But lately, accord- 
ing to Dr. Stanley Yolles, director of the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, many psychiatrists are considering 
the possibility of a hitherto-unnamed neurosis that predis- 
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poses its victims to suicidal tendencies: they “are just as 
disinclined to be ill as, for instance, tuberculosis patients; 
they are not free in making their decisions to die.” 

In a study of Scandinavia, Manhattan Psychoanalyst Dr. 
Herbert Hendin found some significant clues. Norwegians, 
who are less emotionally dependent and less repressed than 
their neighbors, average less than half the suicide rate of 
Sweden and Denmark. Dr. Hendin found Swedes bottled 
up emotionally, extremely ambitious, and prone to despair 
and self-aggression when their goals have not been achieved. 
In Denmark, Hendin declared, mothers control the behavior 
of their children by making them feel guilty; hence, suicide 
in Denmark, he theorized, is typically motivated by the at- 
tempt to establish guilt in a love object. 

Suicide is often designed to punish or manipulate others. 
“Our unconscious,” Freud noted, “does not believe in its 
own death,” and the man who seeks to end his life is no 
exception. The notes that suicides leave behind suggest that 
they rarely appreciate the fact that they will not be around 
to enjoy the fruits of their action, In analyzing 721 suicide 
notes collected by the Los Angeles county coroner's office, 
Psychologists Edwin S. Shneidman and Norman L. Farberow 
were struck by the many instructions, admonitions and lists 
of things to do that seemed to epitomize “the illogicality of 
the entire suicidal deed—thinking simultaneously and con- 
tradictorily of being absent and giving orders as though one 
were going to be present to enforce them.” 

Still, many who kill themselves have an understandable 
desire for extinction—Shneidman and Farberow call them 
“surcease” suicides. Brilliant, hard-driving James Forrestal, 
the first U.S. Defense Secretary, who threw himself from a 
16th-story hospital window in May of 1949, was suffering 
from a mental breakdown and decided that life was unendur- 
able with his mind impaired. Novelist Virginia Woolf also 
killed herself (in April 1941) because she thought she was 
going mad. Poet Hart Crane was seriously deranged when he 
killed himself in April 1932, as was Ernest Hemingway when 
he blew his brains out with his favorite shotgun. Heming- 
way’s suicide raises the problem of whether the tendency 
can be inherited (his father shot himself when the author 
was 29, and his sister died, apparently of an overdose of 
drugs, last month). Studies of identical twins indicate that 
there is no genetic factor, but suicide does run in some fam- 
ilies—perhaps because of the suggestibility that occasionally 
produces epidemics of suicide, such as that in 18th century 
Germany in imitation of Goethe’s sick but romantic hero, 
Werther. Marilyn Monroe felt that she had good cause to 
hate the world, and may well have unconsciously fantasied 
—many suicides do—that in killing herself she was destroy- 
ing it, as in A. E. Housman’s poem: 

Good creatures, do you love your lives 
And have you ears for sense? 

Here is a knife like other knives, 

That cost me eighteen pence. 

Kneed but stick it in my heart 

And down will come the sky, 

And earth's foundations will depart 
And all you folk will die. 


How to Get Through a Bad Night 


Serious study of suicide has been hampered by the fear and 
loathing that society brings to the idea of self-destruction; an 
example is Mary Hemingway's initial insistence that her hus- 
band’s death was accidental. Primitive tribes usually fear the 
suicide as a ghostly avenger. Pre-Christian Greeks tended to 
disapprove of it as an offense against the gods, whose prop- 
erty men were. But the Stoics and Epicureans, taking man 
as the measure of all things, condoned self-destruction as a 
blessed escape. Said Seneca: “Against all the injuries of life, 
I have the refuge of death.” As Nietzsche was later to remark 
more pithily: “The thought of suicide gets one successfully 
through many a bad night.” 

There are seven suicides in the Bible, from Samson to 
Judas, and neither the Old Testament nor the New specifical- 
ly forbids it, as does the Koran, which calls suicide “a much 
graver crime than homicide.” But St. Augustine condemned 
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it as “a detestable and damnable wickedness,” perhaps to 
put a stop to a growing tendency of extremist Christians to 
seek instant sainthood via self-martyrdom. From the Middle 
Ages to the end of the 18th century in Europe, self-murder 
was stigmatized by the full force of church and state—a sui- 
cide’s property was confiscated, his body was dragged through 
the streets and buried at a crossroads, with a stake driven 
through the heart (presumably to keep him from haunting 
the living). In Asia, by contrast, suicide as a form of renunci- 
ation has widely been considered admirable. 

In the West during the 18th century, a new view gathered 
momentum—that a man’s life was his own to do with as he 
pleased. Slowly, sanctions against suicide began to be lifted. 
In the U.S., attempted suicide is still a felony or a misde- 
meanor in nine states, though the laws are rarely enforced. 
Even the Roman Catholic Church has modified its position. 
It is not unusual these days to give a suicide a proper Ro- 
man Catholic funeral and a consecrated grave, on the ground 
“that his demented soul did not possess sufficient freedom of 
will for his heinous deed to constitute a mortal sin.” 


Reading the Signals 

Even as moral condemnation of suicide is lessening, the 
scientific community is making greater efforts to prevent it. 
In Washington, the National Institute of Mental Health 
has just set up a national Center for the Studies of Suicide 
Prevention, which will launch research projects and help set 
up suicide-prevention staffs in hospitals and centers through- 
out the U.S. At present, there are nearly 60 such centers 
functioning or about to be established. 

Head of the new Washington organization is Psychologist 
Shneidman who joined with Fellow Psychologist Farberow 
eight years ago to found the Los Angeles Suicide Prevention 
Center, recognized as the most thorough and modern opera- 
tion of its kind. The volunteers on its staff, who have been 
trained by professionals, answer the agonized phone calls 
that flood in with sympathetic attention, assess the imminence 
of a suicidal act, and refer callers to institutions for help. 

Most suicides, psychologists agree, really want to be res- 
cued. The case of the man threatening to jump to death in 
public view may be extreme, but it is also typical. Says 
Farberow: “The man up there is saying, ‘Look at me. See 
how bad I feel.’ Sitting on the ledge of a building is a 
tremendous effort at communication.” Of immediate impor- 
tance in improving communication is the education of medi- 
cal men to recognize the symptoms of potential suicides; 
two-thirds of those who attempt suicide have visited-a physi- 
cian. There are various warning signs, including talk; the 
notion that those who talk about suicide will never really 
do anything about it is entirely false. 

Oddly enough, the fear of pain or unpleasantness in the 
method of killing oneself is often a potent deterrent. As 
Dorothy Parker wryly noted: 

Razors pain you; 
Rivers are damp; 

Acids stain you; 

And drugs cause cramp. 


Guns aren't lawful; 
Nooses give; 

Gas smells awful; 

You might as well live. 

“You might as well live” is the way men and women 
normally feel—whatever their present misery. “There is no 
conceivable human situation,” says Dr. Yolles, “which is 
unendurable or hopeless enough to drive a healthy man to 
death—neither mental anguish nor concentration camp tor- 
ture nor bankruptcy.” Viewing the suicidal tendency as a 
kind of mental illness, Yolles predicts that attacking it on a 
national scale will lower the U.S. suicide rate in a few years. 

The statistics may not reflect it so promptly; for a time, 
they may actually rise, for one of the effects of stepped-up 
education on the subject may well be a lifting of taboos, 
hence more truthful death certificates. But it is certain that 
in the future the “cry for help” will be far better heard and 
far more sympathetically attended to than it has ever been. 
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NATASHA PODGORNY 
Gimmick for papa. 


The way his one-week Austrian state 
visit was going, Soviet President Nikolai 
Podgorny ought to paraphrase a classic 
Kennedy remark by saying: “I am the 
man who accompanied Natalya Niko- 
laevna Podgornaya to Vienna.” His 
daughter Natasha, 21, a shy Moscow 
medical student, was winning the Vien- 
nese in a way that crusty Podgorny 
never could, constantly outspacing her 
father in the daily papers, which de- 
lighted in chronicling all her visits to 
shops and operas. Papa Podgorny looks 
disconcertingly like Nikita Khrushchev, 
but Natasha, wearing sometimes dowdy 
Russian fashions and no makeup, had 
such a fresh nonpolitical charm for the 
Austrians that one government official 
observed: “She’s the best public rela- 
tions gimmick the Russians have.” 

After a year as deputy mayor of 
New York City, sharp-spoken Lawyer 
Robert Price, 34, thought it was time 
to turn his sword into a plowshare, re- 
signed to become executive vice presi- 
dent of the mutual-funding Dreyfus 
Corp. “The only advice I can give my 
successor,” he said, “is to work hard, 
stay clean, walk with your back to the 
wall and keep your Bible handy.” 

“He's got to be joking!” hoo-ha'd 
Elizabeth Taylor, 34. Funny thing, but 
Singer Eddie Fisher, 38, was serious. 
On grounds of “extreme cruelty,” he 
asked Los Angeles Superior Court to 
give him a divorce from Liz more than 
two years after she married Richard 
Burton. Eddie doesn’t think Liz ever 
got a valid divorce, since he was not 
represented at the 1964 proceedings in 
Mexico. And to make the joke seem 
even bigger, he requested the court “to 
determine the nature and extent of the 
community property of the plaintiff 
and the defendant and that the same be 
divided equally between them.” On that 
basis, Plaintiff Fisher could collect as 
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community property about $1,000,000 
of the money she earned in Cleopatra, 
her epic romance with Dick. 

In 1959, Miss Holland won after tat- 
ting to the judges that Miss Italy's 
bathing suit was padded. Last year there 
were wails of “fix” when a Miss United 
Kingdom won the contest for the second 
straight time, and this year’s Miss World 
competition didn’t promise to be much 
more ladylike. When the winner was 
finally chosen in London’s Lyceum Ball- 
room, green-eyed Miss Malta shrieked: 
“The judges must be blind!” Not at all, 
though they did show a certain lack of 
foresight in picking Miss India, Bom- 
bay Medical Student Reita Faria, 23. 
The new Miss World isn’t especially in- 
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REITA FARIA 
Nix to the lucre. 


terested in the title. Collecting her 
$7,000 prize money, she waved away 
the usual lucrative year of personal- 
appearance and film offers, prepared to 
rush home instead to finish her studies, 
become a gynecologist and marry a 
Bengal tea planter. 
At Windsor Castle, 

the curfew tower, but otherwise it 
wasn't a very royal birthday party. 
Turning 18, Britain's Prince Charles 
simply had coffee and buns with eight 
friends at Scotland’s Gordonstoun 
School, where he is cramming for his 
university entrance exams. Had he 
wanted a real birthday blowout, the 
lad could well have afforded it. His in- 
come from inherited properties has now 
been raised to $84,000 per annum. Oth- 
er advantages of his official coming of 
age: he replaces his father as regent- 


the bells rang in 





designate, would directly assume his 
mother’s powers should she be unable to 
carry out her duties. Also, he becomes 
one of the six counselors of state— 
members of the royal family who act 
for the Queen in her absence abroad. 

Not even a shipment of California 
smog had arrived on the prevailing 
westerlies, and Baltimore Mayor Theo- 
dore McKeldin, 66, might have been 
tempted to think that Los Angeles May- 
or Sam Yorty, 57, was a_welsher. 
Hadn't McKeldin bet Yorty a barrel of 
Chesapeake oysters against some com- 
parably juicy California product that 
the Orioles would beat the Dodgers in 
the Series? And hadn't the Birds wal- 
loped the Bums in four straight? Well, 
yes, squirmed Yorty, but he hadn't real- 
ly accepted the wager: “Under local law 
I could not bet.” Nonetheless, Yorty in- 
formed reporters, “I am sending Mayor 
McKeldin some samples of California 
wine.” Pretty tricky, that Yorty: Mc- 
Keldin is an absolute teetotaler. 

It does seem a shame that the boys 
will only be able to listen to her voice. 
Still, the radio patter of Starlet Chris 
Noel, 24, who cut a pretty picture with 
Elvis Presley in Girl Happy, ought to 
be quite an improvement over the night- 
ly propaganda noise that U.S. troops 
in South Viet Nam have been getting 
from the girl deejay they call Hanoi 
Hannah, the North Vietnamese version 
of Axis Sally or Tokyo Rose. To com- 
pete with Hannah, the U.S. Armed 
Forces Radio is having Chris tape a 
series of hour-long music and sweet- 
talk shows to broadcast from Saigon. 
“I'm picking the records and saying 
whatever comes into my head,” purrs 
Chris. “Mostly, I think, they just want 
to hear a feminine voice from home.” 


CHRIS NOEL 
Voice from home. 
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| Now thatyoure 
going to buy Color. 
‘why not get the best 


Chances are, this is the year you're going to 
buy a Color TV. How can you be sure the 
Color TV you buy will give your family 
years of trouble-free performance? 

Insist on Zenith quality. Don’t settle for 
less than Zenith Handcrafted Color TV 

Every connection in the famous Zenith 
Color Chassis is carefully Handcrafted for 
unrivaled dependability and fewer service 
problems. There are no printed circuits, no 
production shortcuts 

ith’s exclusive Super Gold Video Gua 

Tuner—with over a hundred corrosion-resist- 


ant 16-carat gold-filled contacts — provides 
ultra-sensitive reception and longer TV life 

And Zenith Color cabinetry is authentically 
styled in exquisite period designs, crafted 
from fine veneers and hardwood solids, to 
create the enduring beauty of fine furniture 

But don’t just take our word for it. Ask 
anyone about Zenith. You'll discover we have 
the reputation for making the finest Color TV 
you can buy. For at Zenith, the quality goes 
in before the name goes on.® 


Featured above, the Stockbridge, Early American 
styling, Model 25X6547M. Lower left, the Langton 
Danish Modern styling, Model 25X6541W 


The Handcrafted Color TV 








THE BEECHCRAFT BONANZA 








Turbocharged V35TC Bonanza. Cruises 224 mph at 21,000 feet; service ceiling 27,700 feet. Range over 1,000 miles. 


Why do so many executives fly the “working 


You know the man we mean. The 
executive who has places to go and 
people to see. Airlines and cars are 
okay for some men—but not the 
Bonanza owner. He sets his own 
schedule and he moves fast... hates 
ticket lines almost as much as he 
hates to miss an appointment. His 
plane is a business tool and he uses 
it well. He’s a hard taskmaster and 
his Bonanza always comes through. 
No ordinary plane 
More businessmen have chosen the 
Beechcraft Bonanza than any other 
single engine business aircraft. This 
is no ordinary airplane, Even its 
appearance is outstanding—the 
unique V-Tail design is recognized 


by schoolboy and corporate president 
alike. And it is the advanced design 
of this distinctive tail that gives the 
Bonanza its clean, uncluttered lines 
that reduce air resistance and add 


to performance. There are scores of 


other less apparent, but equally im- 
portant features in every Bonanza. 
Better than ever! 

Shown above is the exciting new 
Bonanza V35TC. Its 285 hp turbo- 
charged, fuel-injection engine offers 
you the advantage of fast, high-alti- 
tude travel. Your Turbo Bonanza 
takes you up “over-the-weather” 
where the air is smooth and clear— 
and you make better use of high- 
elevation airfields. Naturally, it 


retains the traditional Bonanza ele- 
gance, cabin comfort and quietness. 
Seats four with fifth and sixth place 
seats optional. Plenty of room for 
business tools and baggage. This is 
the single engine plane for the man 
who demands top performance at 
all times. 

Outnumber airliners 3 to 1 
There are three times as many 
Bonanzas flying as all of the nation’s 
airliners combined. It is interesting 
to note that many owners are still 
flying the same Bonanza after 20 
years. Some buy a new Bonanza every 
year or two for the very newest in 
performance and comfort. Still others 
have moved up to a larger Beechcraft 


mans airplane? 


model that is more appropriate for 
expanding payloads. Like they say 
“The only thing better than a Beech- 
craft is another Beechcraft.” We 
invite you to visit ,your near-by 
Beechcraft Dealer. Ask him for a 
demonstration in the “working man’s” 
airplane—the ever popular, always 
amazing, Beechcraft Bonanza 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. “19 
Questions Most Frequently asked 
about Business Flying.” Factual and 
informative, makes a valuable addi 
tion to your business library. Also 
ask for free folders on Beechcraft 
Bonanzas, Debonairs and all other 
models. Address Beech Aircraft Cor 
poration, Marketing Services, 9709 
E. Central, Wichita, Kansas 67201 








World famous V35 Bonanza. Latest 
version of this aviation classic is 
powered by a 285 hp fuel-injection 
engine. Cruise speed is over 200 mph 
and non-stop range is 1,111 miles 
Useful load is almost 1,500 Ibs 


Debonairs. Real economy in the high 
performance single engine category 
Two models—C33 and the new and 
more powerful C33A. Speeds up to 208 
mph. Range up to 1,170 miles. Seating 
for four with fifth place optional 








Aerospace accomplishments. Through 
its Aerospace Division Beech is making 
important contributions to American 
space efforts. Our “Imaginuity” is now 
at work on such important assignments 
as Gemini, Apollo, & Lunar Module 





Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas 





If you buy a car on looks, look. 


Now that you’ve looked, read. 

These days a car’s got to do 
more than look pretty. It’s got 
to deliver... Chrysler does. 

With a new optional 440 
TNT- biggest V-8 in its price 
class. Biggest brakes, too. 

With a new 3-in-1 front seat 
for some models. Converts from 
a 5-foot wide sofa to adjustable 
seats for 2 and a passenger 
recliner. 

With price. 

Now 4 full-size Chryslers are 





priced just a few dollars a 
month more than the most 
popular smaller cars, compara- 
bly equipped. 
There are lots of reasons for 
Taking Charge in a Chrysler. 
Whether you buy on looks. 
Or logic. 


Take Charge... move up toa 
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THE LAW 


THE SUPREME COURT 
The Test That Wasn‘t a Test 


Civil rights demonstrators have fre- 
quently invoked an American tradition 
that is as old as the country itself: the 
First Amendment “right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” Harried police have often in- 
voked something else: the power of ev- 
ery state to preserve the public peace 
and protect property rights. The con- 
flict has faced the Supreme Court with 
a dilemma: When does state police 
power take precedence over the First 
Amendment's protections for peaceful 
demonstrators? 

In case after case in past years, the 
court answered the question by throw- 
ing out convictions for demonstrations 
in public places, Yet the court could not 
blind itself to the ominous change in civ- 
il rights protest—from early nonviolence 
to last year’s holocaust in Watts. And a 
changing judicial attitude became ap- 
parent last February, when a bare ma- 
jority of only five Justices reversed the 
convictions of Louisiana Negroes who had 
refused to leave a segregated public 
library. The sharpest dissenter was the 
court’s stoutest liberal, Justice Hugo 
Black. Said he: “It has become auto- 
matic for people to be turned loose as 
long as whatever they do has something 
to do with race. That is not the way I 
read the Constitution.” 

Evenhanded Enforcement. Last week 
it was Black who wrote the 5-to-4 ma- 
jority opinion in a rare Supreme Court 
decision rebuffing civil rights demon- 
strators. Some 200 Negro students at 
Florida A. & M. University in Tallahas- 
see had marched to’ the Leon County 
jail grounds in 1963 to protest the ar- 
rest of other students for picketing seg- 
regated movie theaters. Although the 
marchers merely sang songs, clapped 
hands and did not enter the jail, the 
sheriff ordered them to leave in ten min- 
utes. When Harriett Adderley and 106 
others refused to go, the sheriff arrested 
them under a state law that makes it a 
crime to “trespass upon the property 
of another” with “a malicious and mis- 
chievous intent.” 

Before the Supreme Court, Appel- 
lant Adderley and 31 others cited such 
key precedents as Edwards v. South 
Carolina (1963), which voided “breach 
of the peace” convictions of Negroes 
who had sung hymns and the Srar- 
Spangled Banner outside the South Car- 
olina statehouse. But in Edwards, coun- 
tered Justice Black, the Supreme Court 
merely ruled that the state law failed 
to regulate any specific conduct, such 
as statehouse visiting hours. 

By contrast, said Black, the Florida 
law’s words, “malicious and mischie- 
vous,” narrowed its scope to one of- 
fense: willful trespass. Not only were 
the students guilty of just that, he said, 
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STUDENTS PROTESTING AT TALLAHASSEE JAIL (1963) 
Not quite so automatic after Watts. 


but there was “not a shred of evidence” 
that the sheriff objected to their protest 
for any reason other than his legitimate 
concern for jail security. “Nothing in 
the Constitution of the United States,” 
said Black, “prevents Florida from 
evenhanded enforcement of its general 
trespass statute .. . The state, no less 
than a private owner of property, has 
power to preserve the property under 
its control for the use to which it is 
lawfully dedicated.” 

Emphatic Rejection. Black’s theory 
appalled his longtime libertarian col- 
league, Justice William O. Douglas, who 
spoke for three other dissenters (War- 
ren, Brennan, Fortas) in blasting the 
court for inviting the use of trespass 
laws as “a blunderbuss to suppress civil 
rights.” Not only was trespass being 
wrongfully applied to public property, 
argued Douglas, but custodians of such 
property were being given “awesome 
power to decide whose ideas may be 
expressed.” Douglas called the decision 
“a wonderful police-state doctrine” that 
will “only increase the forces of frustra- 
tion which the conditions of secondclass 
citizenship are generating amongst us.” 

Perhaps, but only if the court chooses 
to apply Adderley v. Florida to all kinds 
of property, a choice it has not yet 
made—for now the country’s demon- 
strators are clearly on notice to cool it. 
The Supreme Court, warned Black, em- 
phatically rejects “the assumption that 
people who want to propagandize pro- 
tests or views have a constitutional right 
to do so whenever and however and 
wherever they please.” 


Church-School Challenge 


In its efforts to fuel U.S. education 
with cash, the Great Society has taken 
a relaxed view of the First Amendment 
ban on official establishment of religion. 
Convinced that all Americans will bene- 
fit, Congress has included parochial- 
school students in a $1.3 billion federal 
program aiding U.S. public schools, and 


folded church-related campuses into a 
$1.6 billion plan for aiding higher edu- 
cation, The purpose is surely secular, 
but is it constitutional? 

Last week the Supreme Court ducked 
the question by refusing to review a key 
decision from the Maryland Court of 
Appeals that voided state aid to three 
church-related colleges and approved it 
for a fourth. Foes of federal aid to 
church schools were jubilant. They had 
sought the Maryland test because there 
seems to be no way to attack federal 
programs directly. According to a 1923 
Supreme Court decision, federal tax- 
payers cannot sue, charging misuse of 
federal taxes, unless they can prove sub- 
stantial personal injury, which is virtual- 
ly impossible. Although Congress could 
probably provide for judicial review 
by taxpayers’ suit, such provisions have 
been deliberately omitted from federal 
education legislation. 

Sectarian Ambiance. By contrast, 
Maryland permits state-taxpayer suits 
—and starting in 1962, the Maryland 
general assembly created a state col- 
lege-aid program that parallels the fed- 
eral setup. Four bills provided $2,500,- 
000 for new facilities at four church- 
related colleges—Hood (United Church 
of Christ), Western Maryland (Meth- 
odist), Notre Dame and St. Joseph's 
(Roman Catholic). All of the bills were 
challenged by 13 Maryland taxpayers 
and the Horace Mann League, an as- 
sociation of 500 public-school educa- 
tors. The state court's decision, they 
hoped, would, by inference, hold the 
federal programs unconstitutional. 

In striking down three of the grants 
last June, Maryland’s top court invoked 
the Supreme Court's own test when it 
banned compulsory Bible reading in 
public schools in 1963: “To withstand 
the strictures of the Establishment 
Clause there must be a secular legisla- 
tive purpose and a primary effect that 
neither advances nor inhibits religion.” 
It did not matter that the grants were 
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specifically limited to nonreligious pur- 
poses—construction of dormitories and 
science buildings. Instead, the court 
asked whether each church college was 
so permeated by religion that a secular 
grant would automatically aid its sectar- 
ian ambiance. 

Confused & Vulnerable. How to 
measure such religiosity? The court de- 
vised six criteria, ranging from the de- 
gree of church control and the number 
of compulsory religious courses to the 
“image of the college in the communi- 
ty.” However inviting to subjective judg- 
ment, the test clearly barred grants to 
the two Catholic colleges, one of which 
planned to put crucifixes in each new, 
tax-paid science classroom. Western 
Maryland’s Methodism was more elu- 
sive, but clear church control barred 
that grant too. Only Hood (U.C.C.) 
passed the test, because, among other 


open-minded policies, it welcomes 
teachers and students of all faiths— 
Jews, Catholics, Lutherans, Quakers 


and agnostics, to name a few. 

The Maryland court went out of its 
way to pose a Supreme Court test, spe- 
cifically basing its decision on the fed- 
eral rather than the state constitution. 
But the Supreme Court did not rise to 
the challenge, and many educators fear 
that the Maryland decision will chill or 
freeze federal programs across the 
country. As they see it, state taxpayers 
may try to enjoin state-paid officials 
from disbursing federal funds to church 
schools. 

In fact, though the federal legislation 


was carefully drawn to omit state 
spending, the mere participation of 
state officials may invite challenge. 


Many states also have their own vul- 
nerable programs: New York, for ex- 
amnle, is being attacked for lending 
public-school teachers and textbooks to 
parochial schools. Although the Mary- 
land decision applies only to that state, 
it is sure to generate confusion and liti- 
gation elsewhere until the Supreme 
Court acts. 


TRIALS 
How Sheppard Won 


Sam Sheppard’s second trial for kill- 
ing his wife was bound to be different 
from his first one twelve years ago. For 
one thing, Cleveland Judge Francis Tal- 
ty reserved only a few seats for report- 
ers as he went out of his way to prevent 
any repetition of the “prejudicial pub- 
licity” that had moved the Supreme 
Court to reverse Sheppard’s conviction. 
But even if courtroom decorum was im- 
proved, how could Prosecutor John T. 
Corrigan be prevented from persuading 
a new jury to reach the same result? 
The answer had to come from Boston 
Lawyer F. Lee Bailey, who was barely 
21 at the time of Sheppard's first trial, 
and now, at 33, faced the tricky task of 
trying to beat a prosecution that had al- 
ready convicted his client once. 

Pretty, pregnant Marilyn Sheppard, 
31, was murdered in her bedroom in 
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Bay Village near Cleveland about 3:30 
a.m. on July 4, 1954. The prosecution 
contended at the first trial that Osteo- 
path Sheppard killed Marilyn with 27 
blows to the head because he loved an- 
other woman. Sheppard blamed the 
murder on a “bushy-haired intruder,” 
who clubbed him from behind and 
knocked him out. He professed love for 
his wife, despite her frigidity and his 
infidelity. “I couldn't possibly have done 
such a thing,” he insisted. The jury re- 
jected his story as “fantastic,” and he 
received a life sentence for second- 
degree murder. 

Although a retrial usually benefits 
the defense, which then knows the pros- 
ecution’s case, that advantage may be 
lost if the defendant takes the stand a 
second time, especially if he tells a new 
story. Armed with the first trial record, 
the prosecutor can trap him into con- 
tradictions. Yet if a defendant does not 
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BEFORE CONVICTION (1954) 


testify, the jury, despite all judicial ad- 
monitions, will probably infer guilt. Bai- 
ley, however, interviewed the first-trial 
jurors and was convinced that his cli- 
ent’s rather arch answers on the witness 
stand had hurt him badly. Sheppard did 
not testify at his second trial and, for- 
tunately for him, neither did Susan 
Hayes, the attractive lab technician who 
appeared at the first trial and suggested 
a motive by admitting she had been 
Sheppard’s mistress. Indeed, this time, 
with Susan married and living in Cali- 
fornia, the prosecution barely got her 
name into the record, 

Key Man. And sure enough, Bailey 
offered a new story. Marilyn, he said, 
was killed by the jealous wife of an un- 
named neighbor who either was, or at- 
tempted to be, her lover. Another man 
presumably struck Sheppard. Bailey 
produced a new witness, Jack Kraken, a 
bakery deliveryman, who said he once 
saw Marilyn giving a key to a man with 
whom she was having coffee in her 
kitchen. Who was the man? The jury 
was not allowed to hear; nor did even- 





handed Judge Talty admit Sheppard’s 
post-murder statement to police naming 
Marilyn's three “spurned lovers,” one of 
them a neighbor. 

Still, Bailey made a point of asking 
one witness whether Marilyn had ever 
given him a key. No, said ex-Bay Vil- 
lage Mayor J. Spencer Houk, the next- 
door neighbor who was among the first 
on the scene of the crime along with his 
wife, from whom he is now divorced. 
Bailey also deflated the idea that Shep- 
pard’s own wounds were “self-inflicted.” 
Not so, testified the doctor who ex- 
amined him after the murder; Shep- 
pard’s spinal column was actually frac- 
tured. Bailey also brought out the fact 
that police had not even considered 
Sheppard's injured back when they ac- 
cused him only six hours later. 

Unsolved Mystery. As for the weap- 
on, which was never found, Coroner 
Sam Gerber no longer sensationally 
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WITH SECOND WIFE AFTER ACQUITTAL 
Strength of a woman instead of a man. 


called it a “surgical instrument” that 
left a distinct imprint on Marilyn's pil- 
low. Gerber now admitted that he had 
“hunted all over the U.S.” for such an 
instrument, to no avail. Then came Bai- 
ley’s crusher. University of California 
Biochemist Paul L. Kirk, a noted crim- 
inologist, testified that a blood spot in 
the murder room came from neither 
Marilyn nor Sheppard, but from a third 
adult who was present that night. More- 
over, said Kirk, the blood drops that 
flew off the weapon, which could have 
even been a flashlight, spattered on the 
walls in a pattern showing that the 
slayer was a left-handed person with the 
strength of a woman rather than a man. 

Not only is Sheppard right-handed, 
Bailey pointed out, but if he had beaten 
Marilyn with the weapon, “he would 
have crushed her skull like an eggshell.” 
Impressed by the prosecution's inability 
to shake Bailey’s theory, the jury needed 
only one day (v. five days in 1954) of 
deliberation to acquit Sheppard last 
week——eaving \iarnyn’s murder more 
of a mystery than ever. 
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Our product is furniture . . . but our business Is people 


Inertia locking ree! anchors within roof structure 


... attaches to shoulder and lap harness. 


Even with rear-end impact, protection is afforded 


with headrest... 


Sudden deceleration or impact automatically 
locks reel, harness cable absorbing energy . . . 


... which is built into harness, to help prevent 
whiplash injuries to neck. 


It may save your 


During World War II and in Viet 
Nam today, crash injury to pilots 
flying military aircraft has been 
minimized by an unusal “inertia 
locking reel” device made by 
American Seating Company. Cur- 
rently, major auto makers are 
testing an American Seating adap- 
tation of that device to see if it can 
help prevent injury during a car 
crash. 

The inertia reel stores a steel 
cable attached to a combination 


shoulder harness and lap belt. 
Under normal driving conditions, 
the reel allows the cable to play 
out and the passenger moves freely 
without restriction. But with sud- 
den deceleration or impact from 
any direction, the reel automat- 
ically locks, preventing the occu- 
pant from being thrown against 
the windshield, dash or steering 
column. Fatalities or serious injury 
to head, neck and chest are 
reduced. 


American Seating Company 


. .. reducing the chances of injury from wind- 
shield, dash or steering column. 


Reel provides unrestricted movement under 
normal conditions. 


life! 









The flexible headrest of the 
device normally enhances passen- 
ger comfort, but, most important, 
promises to reduce whiplash 
injuries. 

While our inertia locking reel 
device is not now commercially 
available, it isan important effort in 
American Seating Company’s con- 
tinuous quest for quality products. 

Interested? Let us tell you more 
about American Seating and its 
many products. Write today. 





Classroom furniture « Laboratory science furn 


Hospital and nurs 





ture e Church furniture « Theatre and euditorium chairs 


home patient-room furniture « Folding and stacking chairs 


Stadium and gymnasium seating « Transportation seating 
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AMERICAN 
» SEATING . 


American Seating Company. 
Dept. 11114, Grand Rapids, Mich, 49502, 





MEDICINE 





ORTHOPEDICS 
The Custom-Tailored Chair 


“The sign of hospitality in America,” 
said the visiting Danish physician, “is an 
uncomfortable chair.” The University 
of Copenhagen’s Dr. Egill Snorrason 
hastened to add that much the same is 
true in Europe. Chairs, he complained, 
have traditionally been designed for 
show, with little or no regard to their 





effects on the sitter’s back. From the 
hard, right-angled church pew at one 
extreme, to the overstuffed club chair 
at the other, he told a Yale-New Haven 
Medical Center forum last week, most 
chairs fail to give support where it is 
most needed: in the lower back. 

As a result, said Dr. Snorrason, the 
Sitter’s muscles and ligaments stretch 
and he becomes fatigued. Long periods 
in a conventional chair can cause lum- 
bago (generalized pain in the loins), 
sciatica from pressure on the sciatic 
nerves, or even contribute to disk dis- 
placement resulting in extremely pain- 
ful pinched nerves in the lower back. 

Dr. Snorrason’s design for an ideal 
chair for the average man lies halfway 
between the pew and the club chair (see 
diagram). It has a seat that slopes 
slightly downward toward the rear, and 
it has a back-supporting protruding pad 
five or six inches above the seat, in the 
small of the back. For most people, the 
front of the chair should be 17 to 18 
inches high, and the seat 16 inches 
square. Because no one chair can be 
ideal for everyone, Dr. Snorrason sug- 
gested that the chair in which a man 
spends most of his time should be 
custom-tailored. “We always fit shoes to 
the individual,” he said. “So why not 
chairs too?” 


PSYCHIATRY 


Turning It on with LSD 

What kind of person is likely to en- 
joy a trip on LSD? Only the extravert, 
Alabama Psychiatrist Patrick H. Linton 
suggested last week at a regional meet- 
ing of the National Association for Men- 
tal Health. Dr. Linton gave equal doses 
of LSD-25 to 14 mental patients, all men, 
half of whom were introspective and 
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trying to avoid contact with the out- 
side world, while the other half were 
outgoing, eager to meet people and to 
talk about themselves. The results were 
astonishingly uniform. 

The tense, withdrawn subjects said 
precious little about their LSD experi- 
ence except to complain of pain, weak- 
ness, dizziness and feelings of apprehen- 
sion. They did not dredge up recollec- 
tions of infancy or talk about their 
emotional problems. They scarce- 
ly moved, even when they were 
lying in obviously uncomfortable 
positions. When asked about 
changes in the appearance of the 
room or the view from the win- 
dow, they usually reported none. 
They described no hallucinations 
or perceptual distortions. 

The extraverts, by contrast, en- 
thusiastically described how the 
floor became wavy, the wall panel- 
ing moved like ocean waves, and 
the light fixtures became fluid. 
Nearly all saw vivid colors. One 
looked through the window and 
“saw” a nonexistent work gang on 
a nonexistent orange bridge. He watched 
the scene change to a phantom blue 
lake complete with a phantom ship, An- 
other happily described the chalets in 
a Swiss village. All these patients en- 
joyed describing their LSD-distorted vi- 
sions and did not complain of discom- 
fort even when they reported feelings 
of being dismembered. They kept mov- 
ing about to see how this would affect 
their sensations. 

Dr. Linton and Psychologist Jack D. 
Hain had originally feared that the 
withdrawn, introverted patients might 
become disorganized and panic under 
the drug; they were surprised to find 
that their rigid control—which may be 
a part of their emotional illness—proved 
enough to sustain them through an ex- 
perience that they disliked intensely. 
Only the subjects who might normally 
be classed as sensation seekers reacted 
like thrilled acidheads. 


VASCULAR DISEASES 
A Peculiar Viscosity 


In the long century since Raynaud's 
disease was described by the French 
physician for whom it is named, the 
medical profession has learned little 
about either its cause or any possible 
cure. Its symptoms remain naggingly 
familiar. The victim is usually a ma- 
ture woman, who first notices the trou- 
ble in her 20s. The slightest chill can 
slow her peripheral circulation until her 
hands, feet, the tip of her nose and the 
edges of her ears turn blue and ache 
excruciatingly from oxygen shortage. 
Eventually, persistent oxygen starva- 
tion can Cause gangrene; fingers or toes 
may have to be amputated. One famil- 
iar treatment, an operation to cut nerve 
trunks and thus inactivate the nerves 





that control the stretching and shrink- 
ing of small arteries, is a painful failure 
in a majority of cases. 

Right Track. To Britain’s Surgeon 
Dennis Walder, the basic mistake in 
research on Raynaud's disease has been 
its concentration on the blood vessels 
involved instead of the blood itself. 
And when a study of 22 patients at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne showed that in 21 
cases their blood was thicker than that 
of healthy subjects, Walder felt sure he 
was on the right track. But he needed 
to know just what was causing the blood 
to change—and merely measuring its 
Viscosity was no easy task. 

Blood is such a complex of sub- 
stances that its viscosity changes un- 
predictably with changing conditions. 
Walder and his colleagues built elabo- 
rate, Rube Goldberg devices to measure 
viscosity changes against such variables 
as temperature, pressure and the rate of 
blood flow. 

Clotting Factor. To explain the high- 
er blood viscosity of Raynaud’s victims, 
the Walder group now indicts an excess 
of fibrinogen, one of the several sub- 
stances involved in the blood-clotting 
mechanism, and a major factor in blood 
sludging. On this theory, the surgeons 
are treating 40 patients with intra- 
venous drips of blood thinners (“plas- 
ma expanders”) and anti-clotting drugs. 
The researchers claim no dramatic 
effects, but report cautiously that these 
treatments have improved the patients’ 
peripheral circulation, “at least tempo- 
rarily.” In the more serious cases, they 
say, the treatments “were of consider- 
able value.” 

For the Raynaud's victim who has 
long given up hope of getting any sub- 
stantial relief, even those modest claims 
amount to hopeful talk. 





HOWARD MUIR 


DR. WALDER (TOP LEFT) & VISCOSITY TESTER 
From thick to thinner. 
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Now color TY doesn’t have to be big to be good. 


Take a look. happens to be a beautiful piece of furniture, tune 
We've put every bit of our color console know in our color consoles with exclusive “Meter Guide” 
how into Porta-Color. tuning. (It takes all the guesswork out of getting a 
Unlike the big boys, Porta-Color can be carried good color picture.) 
around, room to room, with one hand. Either way, G.E. gives you juicy color. G i N fF re A L 





And it's half the price. $269.95.* Still not sold? 
Of course, if you like big screen color that also Take another look. E LE C T R | C 
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Cadillac could do it 


Cadillac introduces the two newest and most exciting concepts 


seen for years in the world of the luxury automobile. 


I and excitement 


lo begin with, there is the new glamour 


provided by those Cadillac models you are most familiar with 
A new forward-sweeping desi new flov side contours 


and a dramatic new roof line mark them as the most t mptuing 





xury cars for 1967...are 


And Cadillac has done it. For 1967, 


0th Cadillacs 


Cadillacs to come along in a dec: of motoring trit mphs. 


As though such newness were not enor has 


take nan ev vreater ste p forward by introducing the « iring 


od Eldorado 


Eldorado is a totally new idea in luxu motoriu 


elegance of the Flee the world’s finest per- 


sonal « g 


combining the action of a sports Car with the comfort and five 


passenger spaciousness of ry car, It is also the first ec: 





] 


Se oe ool 


( Mnyprisinyly ( 


in the world to combine the surefooted traction of front wheel 


drive with the maneuverability of variable ratio power stecr 


ings and the ex eptional balance of automatic level control. 

In all Cadillacs for 1967, you'll find a wide range of new 
motoring ac hieve ments, A smoothe r, more agile \ -5 ¢ ngine 
and improv ed Turbo Hydra-Matic Drive prov ide wonderfully 


quiet performance. A new Ge neral Motors-deve lope d energy 


= 


- 


ry 








hon —— 


4 Syprlly (Hla 


absorbing steering column, new and more generous interior 


padding, and suc h features as a new lane « hanging signal and 


new folding front-seat latches bring you unexcelled safety and 


convenience as you motor in the Standard of the World 
lo appre ciate the new wonders of Cadillac, visit 


your authorized dealer. He'll be happy to show you 


1 
the newest luxury cars of this new motoring yveat 








“I didn't know 


you werea 


Chivas drinker.” 


Ask him, and he'll tell you he’s a Scotch drinker. 

Put out that bottle, and right before your eyes, he 
turns into a Chivas drinker. 

It's amazing how many people are Scotch people 
in their house and Chivas people in yours. 

Fight the good fight. 

One day you'll be at his house and it'll turn out 

he’s become a consistent Chivas man, 
like you. 


Take your bow. You deserve it 
Take his Chivas. 


You deserve that, too 











PARSEGHIAN & DAUGHERTY AFTER THE GAME 
The defense was offensive. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Exercise in Frustration 

Who's No. 1?-Who knows? 

The issue was supposed to be settled 
last week at East Lansing, Mich., where 
the two best college football teams in 
the U.S. met in what sportswriters 
called “the biggest game in 20 years’— 
since the day in 1946 when unbeaten 
Army and its “Touchdown Twins,” 
Glenn Davis and Doc Blanchard, ran 
head on into unbeaten Notre Dame and 
Johnny Lujack. The Fighting Irish were 
back last week, undefeated in eight 
games and the nation’s No. 1-ranked 
team, with a couple of brilliant sopho- 
mores in Jim Seymour and Terry Han- 
ratty (TIME cover,*Oct. 28), a defen- 
sive “front four” that weighed in at 240 
Ibs. a man, and an explosive offense that 
had averaged 404 yds. and 37 points per 
game. Their opponent this time: Mich- 
igan State, ranked No. 2, undefeated in 
19 regular-season games, a team that 
boasted five All-Americas, including 
Defensive End Charles (“Bubba”) 
Smith, who tips the scales at 268 Ibs. 

Violent & Basic. The result could 
hardly have been less satisfactory—for 
Coach Ara Parseghian’s Fighting Irish, 
for Duffy Daugherty’s rugged Spartans, 
for the 80,011 fans packed into M.S.U.'s 
stadium, or for the millions who chose 
up sides on TV across the U.S. In 60 
minutes of violent, basic football, his- 
tory repeated itself. Just as in 1946, 
when Notre Dame and Army fought to 
a 0-0 tie, last week’s game was an ex- 
ercise in frustration, Final score: Notre 
Dame 10, Michigan State 10. 

Notre Dame played almost all of the 
game without its great passing quarter- 
back, Hanratty, who went off the field 
with a shoulder separation midway in 
the first quarter, and the whole game 
without its best runner, Nick Eddy, 
who had a sore shoulder. The Spartan 
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defense took care of the rest. It triple- 
teamed Irish End Seymour so effective- 
ly that he did not catch a pass; in all, 
Notre Dame gained a grand total of 
only 219 yds. Thirty-four of those yards 
came on a touchdown pass from Coley 
O’Brien, Hanratty’s replacement, to 
Halfback Bob Gladieux, but the best that 
the Irish could do after that was a 
28-yd. field goal by Joe Azzaro. 

Notre Dame’s own ferocious defend- 
ers had some trouble with Michigan 
State’s Jimmy Raye, a sinewy (171 Ibs.) 
junior who is one of the few Negro 
quarterbacks in big-time football. Raye 
ran for 75 yds., mostly in the first half, 
set up a touchdown with a 42-yd. pass, 
and engineered the drive that produced 
a 47-yd. field goal by Dick Kenney. In 
the second half, straining for victory, 
Raye picked up one first down on a 
41-yd. pass from his own end zone, an- 
other by running on fourth and one. 
But the Spartans weren't really going 
very far against a team that has only 
allowed 3.5 points per game. In the last 
30 minutes, Michigan State could not 
even get past the Irish 45-yd. line. 

In fact, Notre Dame's defense al- 


most won it for the offense. In the 
fourth quarter, Safetyman Tom Schoen 
intercepted two of Raye’s passes, and 
the Irish repeatedly fought their way into 
Michigan State territory—only to muff 
scoring opportunities. Azzaro missed a 
4\-yd. field goal that would have won 
the game, and O'Brien's frantic, wob- 
bly passes were unlikely to make any- 
body forget Terry Hanratty. Finally, 
with Notre Dame in possession on its 
own 30 and only 55 seconds left, Irish 
Coach Ara Parseghian decided to set- 
te for a tie. While the crowd booed 
lustily, Notre Dame ran five plunges, 
all called from the bench. “I didn’t 
want to blow the game,” said Parse- 
ghian afterwards. “I didn’t want to lose 
the ball.” And so the question of who 
is No. | was left to the pollsters. 


AUTO RACING 


Nightmare on the Flats 

If Akron’s Art Arfons, 40, is not the 
luckiest man alive, he is certainly lucky 
to be alive. Three times in the last three 
years, Arfons has driven his jet-powered 
Green Monster to a new world’s land 
speed record on Utah's Bonneville Salt 
Flats—and each time he has narrowly 
escaped death when a rear tire exploded 
and the car went out of control. Last 
week Arfons was at Bonneville to re- 
gain the record he lost last year when 
Craig Breedlove clocked 600 m.p.h. in 
his own jet car, Spirit of America. Art 
was confident that he had licked Green 
Monster's handling problems by adding 
a hydraulically operated “spoiler,” or 
fin, designed to counteract the torque 
overload that had caused the blowouts. 
“It handles like a dream,” he reported, 
then chuckled, “or maybe I should say 
a nightmare.” 

He was right the second time. “I'm 
going to stand on it today,” Arfons an- 
nounced, as he climbed into the tiny 
cockpit last week. Its J-79 engine 
shrieking, Monster lurched off down the 
straightaway toward the measured mile. 
About 250 ft. from the start, Arfons 
“kicked in” the jet’s afterburner. At the 
first timing clock, he was doing 550 
m.p.h. and accelerating fast. 

At about 560 m.p.h., Monster sud- 
denly lurched to the right and went air- 
borne, cartwheeling end over end, leav- 
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ARFONS’ “GREEN MONSTER” AFTER CRASH 
The luck is living. 
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ing twisted bits of metal strewn over a 
mile of salt. Helicopter Pilot Robert 
Hosking was the first on the scene. “I 
didn’t think anybody could possibly be 
alive,” Hosking said later. “But then I 
saw an arm move.” Securely strapped 
into his fleece-lined welded-steel cock- 
pit, which escaped serious damage (al- 
though the canopy was ripped off), 
Arfons was not only alive—except for 
some cuts and bruises, he was absolutely 
unhurt. Monster was a total write-off. 
Arfons was ready to try again. “I've 
got another engine at home,” he said. 


PRIZEFIGHTING 
Skinning the Cat 


“Now,” said Cassius Clay at his press 
conference in Houston last week, “are 
there any questions you want to ask 
about my fighting ability?” 

The reporters were respectfully si- 
lent. The night before, in front of 35,- 
460 people in Houston's Astrodome, 
Heavyweight Champion Clay had made 
believers out of all but his severest 
critics by utterly demolishing the man 
who was supposed to be his toughest 
challenger; Cleveland (“Big Cat”) Wil- 
liams. Granted, Williams, at 33, was 
nearly ten years older than Clay, and 
he was not exactly intact; in 1964, a 
.357 magnum bullet from a Texas state 
trooper’s pistol had ripped through his 
stomach, costing him a kidney. But at 
6 ft. 24 in. and 2104 Ibs., he was still 
a genuine tough guy—with a record of 
51 knockouts and 65 victories in 71 pro 
fights. “Williams has the essential of a 
real champion—a_ punch,” said ex- 
Champion Joe Louis, and the Cat's 
manager, Oilman Hugh Benbow, pre- 
dicted: “We're going to knock Clay's 
brains out.” 

Pounds for Power. Cassius appar- 
ently took the threat to heart. He boxed 
more than 100 rounds in training, built 
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CLAY FLOORING WILLIAMS 
The wonder was the punch. 
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his own weight up to 2124 Ibs. The 
added poundage, explained Trainer An- 
gelo Dundee, was “for power’—but 
sportswriters scoffed at that. Some of 
them went so far as to call Cassius 
“the punchless wonder.” 

The wonder was the punch. Cleve- 
land Williams can’t even remember 
what happened during the last 4 min. 
of the 7 min. 8 sec. that he was in the 
ring with Clay. And it’s a good thing he 
can't. In the first round, Cassius con- 
tented himself with giving the Cat a 
dancing lesson and a nosebleed. Then, 
when the bell rang for Round 2, 
Trainer Dundee ordered: “Go after 
him. Use a chopping right.” Clay's first 
chopping right dropped Williams for a 
count of two; his second caught the Cat 
flush on the mouth so hard that his 
teeth sliced right through his rubber 
mouthpiece and gashed his lower lip. 
Williams went down for a six count, 
got up, and staggered into another Clay 
right that knocked him flat on his back, 
out cold. The referee was at the count 
of five when the bell rang. Williams’ 
handlers dragged him back to his cor- 
ner, revived him by breaking ammonia 
capsules under his nose. 

They should have tossed in a towel. 
A barrage of punches battered Williams 
down for the fourth time as the third 
round started, and Referee Harry Kess- 
ler stopped the slaughter. 

Winner & Loser. For Clay, the vic- 
tory marked the end of a year in which 
he has beaten five opponents and earned 
$2,000,000. It also left Cassius with 
only one logical contender: Ernie Ter- 
rell, the World Boxing Association's 
heavyweight champion, whom he will 
probably fight next February. 

For Williams, the fight marked the 
end of the road; face bruised, one eye 
puffed nearly shut, five stitches in his 
cut lip, he announced that he was 
quitting the ring. He is leaving it the 
same way he found it—penniless. His 
share of the purse and ancillary rights 
may total $160,000, but cuts, taxes, 
and debts will probably take all of it. 


BASEBALL 
Too Many Shots, Too Many Pills 


“It was a year,” he said, “of a few 
too many shots, and a few too many 
pills. I was walking around sick to my 
stomach; I was half high on the mound. 
Fifteen or eighteen cortisone shots made 
the decision for me.” 

With those words Sandy Koufax, the 
highest-paid player (at $125,000) and 
one of the best pitchers in baseball his- 
tory, retired last week—at 30. In the 
last five years with the Los Angeles 
Dodgers, mostly on the strength of 
a smashing fastball and a jug-handle 
curve, Lefthander Koufax has won 111 
games, lost only 34, pitched four no- 
hitters, and struck out an_ incredible 
1,444 batters. He has won the Cy 
Young Award for baseball's top pitcher 
three times, and he was the National 
League’s Most Valuable Player in 
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KOUFAX 
The excellence was agony. 


1963. But Sandy has arthritis in his 
pitching arm. He missed half of the 
1962 and 1964 seasons, took ice-cube- 
and-hot-water treatments before every 
pitching turn last year; even with pills 
and injections, he suffered so badly that 
any fan could see the agony on his face. 
His pitching arm eventually grew so 
crooked that he had to shorten his 
sleeves an inch on the left side. 
“Another year,” said Sandy last week, 
“and I might wind up crippled for life.” 
Bachelor Koufax has not decided what 
he intends to do for a living now, and he 
is in no hurry to make up his mind. Said 
he, with a wry grin: “I have enough 
money to eat lunch and dinner today.” 


SCOREBOARD 
Who Won 


> Harvard: “The Game,” trouncing 
Yale 17-0, for its 31st victory against 
45 defeats in one of college football's 
oldest rivalries; at Cambridge, Mass. 
Senior Halfback Bobby Leo rammed 
| yd. for one TD, sprinted 51 yds. for 
another; that plus a 29-yd. field goal 
gave the Cantabs their best season (8 
wins, | loss) since 1920. Purdue as- 
sured itself of a trip to the Rose Bowl 
by clobbering Indiana 51-6, and 
U.C.L.A. likely came up Roses as well 
by upsetting Southern California 14-7. 
Surprise of the week: Texas Tech (3-6 
this year) brought down sixth-ranked 
Arkansas 21-16. 

> The U.S.: the Canada Cup, emblem- 
atic of world golf supremacy, for the 
eighth time in 14 years, as Jack Nick- 
laus and Arnold Palmer shot a com- 
bined 72-hole score of 548, or 28 under 
par; at the Yomiuri Country Club, in 
Tokyo. The individual competition was 
won by George Knudson, who sank a 
12-ft. putt on the second hole of a 
sudden-death play-off to break a tie 
with Japan’s Hideyo Sugimoto. Nicklaus 
finished third, Palmer fifth. 
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Fe ee 


Hertz has a competitor 


who says he’s only No.2. 
That's hard to argue with. 


Hertz 


1. A car where you need it. 


We’re in big towns like yours. In little towns 
like Whitefish, Montana. We’re at every ma- 
jor airport in the United States and at most 
of the smaller ones. In fact, if an airport is 
served by a commercial airline, 97 chances 
out of 100 it'll also be served by Hertz. Or by 
a Hertz office within 20 minutes of it. In all, 
we have over 2,900 places throughout the 
world where you can pick up or leave a car. 
Nearly twice as many as No. 2. 





2. What kind of car would you like? 


When you rent from Hertz, you're less likely 
to get stuck with a beige sedan when you 
want a red convertible. We have over twice as 
many cars as No. 2. We have Fords, Mustangs, 
Thunderbirds, Lincolns and everything else 
in between. 

, 3. Who’s perfect? 
When you rent a car from us and our service 
is not up to Hertz standards—if we goof—we 
give you $50 in free rentals.” Plus an apology. 
No. 2 gives you a quarter. Plus an apology. 

4. Hot line. 

When you're in one city and you're flying to 
another city and you want to have a car wait- 
ing when you arrive and you want it confirmed 
before you leave, we can do it. Instantly. In 
1,038 cities. No other rent a car company can 
do this. The major reason we can do it is be- 
cause we recently installed one of the world’s 
most advanced reservations systems. 


5. No. 2 says he tries harder. Than who? 
re’s one thing you have to do tor us: fill out our Certified Service torm and 


t t ain office olf-addressed « f pon verifica we'll 


in rental certificates by return mail, OHertz System, inc., 1966 
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No.2 


1. We try harder. 


2. We try harder. 


3. We try harder. 


4. We try harder. 








EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES 


Teaching Theater as a Profession 

Just as they graduate accountants, 
doctors, mathematicians and lawyers, 
U.S. universities are now turning out 
working professionals for the theater. 
In the process, they are providing the 
plant resources, talent, and even the 
theater-going community to sustain a 
revived regional repertory theater. In 
turn, the multiplying regional theaters 
—25 at last count—are creating an ex- 
panding job market for drama school 
graduates. 

Except for Yale and Carnegie Tech, 
universities until a decade or so ago left 
the training of theater professionals to 
such hard-knocks schools as Broadway 





others now have professional schools 
staffed by in-residence acting companies. 

The newest school is the intensive 
theater program started this fall by 
New York University with a $750,000 
Rockefeller Foundation grant. Taking 
his cue from European drama conserva- 
tories, Director Theodore Hoffman re- 
fuses to let his 222 students act until 
they have been through a year of drill- 
ing in the fundamentals of the theater— 
voice, mime, satire, circus stunts. Only 
then are they permitted to perfect their 
art by performing 15 hours a week (vy. 
three to six at most schools). “Perform 
or perish,” says Hoffman. 

License to Fail. The new stress in 
teaching theater has produced a spate 
of stunning new playhouses. The Uni- 
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REPERTORY REHEARSAL AT STANFORD 
To forge umbilical links. 


or summer stock. Drama was mostly 
taught through extracurricular “little 
theaters” and courses scissored into 
English departments. Sometimes, as at 
Northwestern, the training was con- 
ducted with style and produced an 
abundant number of graduates who be- 
came actors. 

Interns Onstage. The new trend got 
its takeoff boost in 1959 when U.C.L.A. 
hired a professional troupe of actors 
and set up a theater on campus. Chan- 
cellor Franklin Murphy, a_ physician, 
explains the motivation: “What a near- 
by hospital means to a medical man, 
a theater means to a drama student.” 
So good has this theater group become 
that next year it will move to Los 
Angeles’ downtown Music Center as its 
permanent repertory company (and 
U.C.L.A. will start another group). 
Comparable umbilical links with pro- 
fessional theaters were established in 
succeeding years by the University of 
Minnesota and San Antonio's Trinity 
College. Michigan, Barnard, Brandeis, 
Stanford, Purdue, Denver and several 
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versity of Illinois’ entry is the $20 mil- 
lion Krannert Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts, including three theaters. Tiny 
Shimer College (enrollment: 514) in 
Mount Carroll, Ill.. has a 300-seat 
arena-type theater. The University of 
Michigan is building a $3,000,000 play- 
house with 1,426 seats to serve the uni- 
versity and the off-campus Ann Arbor 
theater crowd. With $1,500,000 
donated by Conrad Hilton, St. Louis’ 
Webster College has put up its new 
Loretto-Hilton Center. 

N.Y.U.’s Hoffman believes that the 
job of drama schools is to supply trained 
talent for Broadway and the regional 
theater. Others, like Yale’s Drama Dean 
Robert Brustein, who until last year 
was theater critic for the New Republic, 
hold that the campus theater must be a 
hub of experimentation and creativity, 
which, as Brustein sees it, have been 
forsaken by Broadway in its pursuit of 
commercial success. So far, Brustein’s 
most visible product is a protest play 
called Viet Rock, which moved to an 
off-Broadway theater in Manhattan and 





was panned for its stacked-cards plot- 
ting. But Yale’s Associate Drama Dean 
Gordon Rogoff finds value in critical 
flops. The university theater's function, 
he says, is to be “the one remaining 
place where one can afford to fail.” 


ALUMNI 
How to Nail Alfred 


Those old school ties are not always 
as taut as alma mater would like, es- 
pecially at solicitation time: about 
5,000,000 alumni of U.S. colleges might 
just as well be in hiding as far as their 
schools know, In their pursuit of alms 
among alumni, college fund raisers are 
now finding missing grads by employing 
private gumshoes—the same kind that 
hunt down missing husbands, debtors, 
stockholders, heirs, and even swains who 
swindle widows. The detective work is 
sometimes hilariously effective. When 
found, one graduate of Pratt Institute 
came across handsomely, but pleaded: 
“Please don’t send me any mailings with 
‘Pratt’ on them—my son thinks I went 
to an Ivy League college.” 

The most efficient finder of lost alum- 
ni—60,000 since 1962—is Manhattan's 
Tracers Company of America; alumni 
tracing is now the biggest part of its 
business. Tracers General Manager Ed- 
ward Goldfader estimates that colleges 
could gain $20 million a year by dun- 
ning all of their lost grads. Tracers, 
which gets between $3 and $5 for each 
alumnus it finds, employs 18 people 
armed with U.S. telephone books, city 
directories, social registries, profession- 
al and business directories, even some 
voting lists. Thirteen field agents check 
local probate records. 

Most of this is tedious routine, but 
Tracers does not shun sly tactics. For 
example, to confirm that it has found 
Alfred Alumnus, whose last address 
was 1500 Shady Lane, Tracers may 
place a person-to-person call to Wil- 
liam Alumnus at the suspected new ad- 
dress. “There’s no William here; my 
husband is Alfred,” the wife replies. 
Tracers’ agent interrupts, tells the op- 
erator, “We're looking for the one who 
used to live at 1931 Shady Lane.” “Oh 
no,” says the wife, “we used to live at 
1500—it's not us.” But Tracers, of 
course, has nailed Alfred. 

That approach is rarely necessary, 
since few alumni really try to evade 
their schools. Former Rider College Stu- 
dent David Linowes said he was “not 
at all annoyed” at being found by Trac- 
ers—“I never knew I was missing.” He 
gave the college $20. Roy Bode, alumni 
relations director at Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, says that Tracers found 
more than 4,000 C.U. alumni, whose 
contributions helped raise the univer- 
sity’s alumni fund from $70,000 to 
$150,000 last year. The University of 
Pennsylvania was pleased with Tracers’ 
work in finding 300 alumni, but has 
since hired its own full-time searcher 
at a $5,000 salary, and she has found 
about 7,000 alumni. 
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Markets for bulk 
chemicals multiply 





Celanese builds 
6 new units to meet 
unprecedented demand 


Celanese Chemical Company in- 
creased formaldehyde production by 
200 million pounds with the opening 
of two new chemical plants. Now on 
stream, one in Newark, N.J., and the 
other in Rock Hill, S.C., each plant has 
a capacity of 100 million pounds a 
year. Another new facility will increase 
production of formaldehyde and meth- 
anol at Bishop, Texas. 

Formaldehyde is used in the manu- 
facture of plastics, permanent press 
clothes, as well as in numerous other 
consumer and defense industries. 

Celanese is now the world’s largest 
supplier of formaldehyde, producing 
over 800 million pounds a year. It is 
the only producer of all 4 forms: para- 
formaldehyde, stabilized aqueous 
formaldehyde, Formcel® alcohol solu- 
tions and anhydrous trioxane. 

Celanese also increased production 
of chemicals for the coatings industry 
with the addition of a 15 million-pound 
capacity plant for methyl ethyl ketone 
and a new 25 million-pound-capacity 
pentaerythritol plant. PE, as this chem- 
ical is called in the trade, is used for 
synthetic lubricants as well as for 
paints and coatings. New facilities 
such as these have helped Celanese 
raise its production of 50 major chem- 
icals to over three billion pounds a year. 








Engineered plastics 
replace metal 





Do the job better, costless 


Manufacturers of such varied items as 
automobiles and zippers are looking 
to specially engineered plastics as a 
major way to keep product prices 
stable in the face of increasing metal 
costs. With these man-made materials, 
increased demand often results in pro- 
duction efficiencies and lower costs. 
With natural materials, like metals, 
costs go up with demand. 

Celanese is a leader in the field of 
engineering plastics. Two of its prod- 
ucts, nylon and Celcon acetal copoly- 
mer, are primary metal replacement 
plastics. When used in place of zinc, 
for instance, Celcon can cut finished 
production costs as much as 60%. 
Production costs are further reduced 
through the elimination of expensive 
die-cast parts. Where extensive finish- 
ing is required, savings skyrocket. And 
quite often, the plastic part outper- 
forms its metal counterpart. 





Celanese Plastics Company 


Celanese Chemical Company 


Full fiber line 
key to growth 





Diversification minimizes 
effects of style change 


Celanese is now one of the three larg- 
est and most diversified producers of 
man-made fibers in the world with a 
total of 27 plants making acetate, 
Arnel triacetate, Fortrel polyester, 
Nylon 66, rayon and polypropylene in 
eight countries. 

Celanese traditional leadership in 
apparel and home furnishing fabrics 
has been extended to a wide range of 
non-appare! uses including industrial 
fabrics, cigarette filters, tire cord, au- 
tomobile seat belts, and fiberfill for 
pillows, comforters, and padding. 

Product diversification has also 
tended to minimize the effects of style 
changes and special market condi- 
tions in any one fiber area. 

The sale of this broad and diversi- 
fied product line is backed by a wide 
range of marketing services. These in- 
clude market research, new fabric de- 
velopment, quality control and brand 
name licensing programs, extensive 
advertising, publicity and promotional 
programs. 

Celanese fibers are being produced 
in Mexico, Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, 
the United States, Canada, Japan. With 
the opening of a fibers plant in Lana- 
ken, Belgium two years ago, Celanese 
is building an important fibers market- 
ing position on the Continent. 





Celanese Fibers Company 


New coatings for 
cars, ships, homes 





Nation’s oldest paint 
company in forefront of 
resins & coatings business 


Celanese Coatings Company contin- 
ues to set the pace in acrylic coatings 
for the automobile industry. Crylitex 
2000, a Celanese development, has 
already been adopted as standard by 
three of the four major automotive 
manufacturers. A new reflow thermo- 
setting acrylic—Crylitex 3000—goes a 
step further in providing automatic re- 
pairs to car finishes while still in the 
production line. The new Crylitex 3000 
finish is tougher and exceptionally 
free from imperfections. 

New marine coatings developed by 
Celanese not only protect the ship 
itself but work to discourage the ad- 
hesion of barnacles and ravages of 
salt water. Another Celanese Coatings 
division, Devoe, the nation’s oldest 
paint company, makes paints for the 
home, inside and out, in more than a 
thousand colors. 

Paints and coatings are an inter- 
national business with Celanese. We 
produce them in 18 countries. From 
Australia to Zambia. 





Celanese Coatings Company 


Champlin expands 
exploration 





Hydrocarbon reserves 
increased with addition 
of 142 new wells in ’66 


Champlin Petroleum Company main- 
tained its historical growth pattern in 
1966 with the addition of 142 new gas 
and oil wells. This Celanese subsid- 
iary currently owns and operates more 
than 1,250 oil wells, 550 gas wells, 
1500 miles of pipeline, 500 bulk plants. 
Champlin, an integrated oil and gas 
company, engages in the full range 
of modern petroleum operations. It 
markets a broad line of gasoline and 
diesel fuels in 1200 service stations 
located mainly in the Midwest. 

The Champlin refinery at Enid, Okla- 
homa, is operating at 95% capacity. 
Current production exceeds 10.5 mil- 
lion barrels annually. Sales of refined 
oil products increased to 484 million 
gallons this year. 

The petroleum company is a vital 
part of the Celanese operation. It as- 
sists the parent organization in pro- 
viding hydrocarbons for raw materials 
and is developing plans to provide 
other petroleum derivatives for long- 
range corporate objectives. 





Champlin Petroleum Company 





Joint pulp project 
largest in Canada 





New mill to produce 
1.5 million Ibs. per day 


Columbia Cellulose, a Celanese affili- 
ate, joins Sweden's largest producer 
of forest products to build a new 
bleached kraft pulp mill at Prince 
Rupert, Canada. The new mill, soon to 
be completed, will be joined to the 
existing mill already operating there. 

The world-wide marketing affilia- 
tions of both parent companies pro- 
vide a powerful international sales 
organization. The output of the new 
plant will be marketed in Asia, Europe, 
North and South America. 

In addition to the new mill at Prince 
Rupert, Columbia Cellulose runs a 
large pulp mill at Castlegar on the 
Columbia River. Celanese forest prod- 
uct operations are supported by mil- 
lion-acre tree farms operated under 
license from the Provinces. One by- 
product: 100,000,000 board feet of 
lumber annually. 

Celanese also owns 75% ofa highly 
automated paperboard mill near Ca- 
tania, Sicily, which supplies packaging 
materials for the growing European 
market. 





Celanese Forest Products 


© cuancse 


is moving ahead 





Celanese: an 
international family 





The news for 1966. A giant fibers plant 
in Lanaken, Belgium, to supply the 
Arnel and other fibers that have taken 
Europe by storm. A new plastics plant 
in Frankfort. The most unusual of its 
kind on the Continent. A new chemi- 
cals plant in Rotterdam, soon to be on 
stream. 

With these new additions, Celanese 
is more than ever an _ international 
company with plants in 25 countries. 
In North and South America. Canada. 
The Far East. Europe. We operate as 
a world enterprise, bringing together 
capital, personnel, raw materials and 
technology from whatever sources can 
most efficiently provide them. 

The encouragement we offer to na- 
tionals of every country in which we 
operate helps Celanese expand its re- 
sources, promote economic progress 
and strengthen free enterprise, 











Planned growth for 
50,000 employees, 
65,000 shareholders 





In the past 5 years, Celanese sales 
and assets have more than doubled. 
At the same time, earnings have tre- 
bled. Part of this reflects the vigor of 
the economy. Part is the result of ag- 
gressive pursuit of new opportunities. 
With world population on the rise— 
and people everywhere looking to a 
better standard of living—Celanese 
looks forward to even greater growth 
and success because it stays in touch 
with the needs of the marketplace. 
Celanese employs its technology to 
manufacture products to satisfy these 
needs. Anywhere in the world. 





Celanese® Celcon® Arnel® Crylitex® Fortrel® is a trademark of Fiber Industries, Inc 


is moving ahead 





ALDRIN DISCARDING VELCRO PATCH (RIGHT) 
A pace that leads to the moon. 


“SPACE 
And Now Apollo 


Swaying under a marigold-and-white 
parachute, and clearly visible on mil- 
lions of television screens, Gemini 12 
splashed into the Sargasso Sea last week, 
bringing Astronauts James Lovell and 
Edwin Aldrin safely back from their 
successful four-day trip in space. The 
splashdown marked the triumphant end 
of NASA’s remarkably fruitful Gemini 
program. Since March 1965, the Gemini 
astronauts have made ten manned 
flights, rendezvoused ten times with tar- 
get vehicles, docked nine times, and set 
a host of other space records. They have 
also proved that man can fly as safely 
in spacecraft as in airplanes, and that 
NASA's complex plans for placing men 
on the moon are basically sound. 

Gemini’s finale and Astronaut Al- 
drin’s record-breaking total of 5 hrs. 
36 min. of EVA (extra vehicular ac- 
tivity) relieved NASA officials of the 
nagging fear that they had overesti- 
mated man’s ability to work in space. 
During two stand-up photographic ses- 
sions through his open hatch and a 
129-minute “space walk,” Aldrin ex- 
perienced none of the difficulties en- 
countered during earliet EVAs. He com- 
pleted his assigned tasks without be- 
coming overheated or exhausted. 

Window-Washer Technology. Careful 
preparation made the difference. Fitted 
out in a‘ Gemini pressure suit that 
made him neutrally buoyant in water 
and thus simulated weightlessness, Al- 
drin spent a total of a dozen hours 
underwater in a research pool in Bal- 
timore (Time, Sept. 30). Maneuver- 
ing around a submerged mock-up of 
Gemini 12, he rehearsed his assign- 
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ments, learning to pace himself properly. 

To avoid a major problem of pre- 
vious space walkers—the exhausting 
effort required to position and steady 
themselves in space—NASA scientists 
provided Aldrin with a number of new 
body restraints. Borrowing from win- 
dow-washer technology, they fitted him 
with two harnesses that could be hooked 
to rings strategically placed around the 
spacecraft. In addition, he carried two 
flatiron-shaped handholds that had their 
bottoms covered with Velcro, an ad- 
hesive-like nylon material. When Aldrin 
slapped his handholds against patches 
of Velcro plastered on the skin of both 
Gemini and Agena, they stuck until he 
pulled them free, providing additional 
anchors in space. 

With such aids, and by installing an 
8-ft. telescoping handrail between Gem- 
ini and Agena while the crafts were 
docked, Aldrin was able to maintain his 
equilibrium. With frequent two-minute 
rests, he first moved forward to the 
Agena and secured its 100-ft. tether to 
Gemini’s docking bar, an assignment 
that had proved exasperating and diffi- 
cult for unanchored Gemini 11 Astro- 
naut Richard Gordon. 

Aldrin’s next assignment took him 
back to Gemini’s adapter section, where 
NASA scientists had installed a small 
work panel used by astronauts to prac- 
tice typical space repair jobs. Aldrin 
fastened and unfastened fluid connec- 
tors, tightened and loosened bolts, dis- 
connected electrical wiring, and tested 
and discarded patches of Velcro. After 
moving forward again to work on a 
similar but smaller panel, he returned 
to Gemini's cabin, barely winded. 

Better Photography. Though Aldrin 
had fewer troubles than earlier space 
walkers, Gemini 12 itself had more than 
its share of minor problems. One by 
one, during the flight, four of Gemini's 
16 thrusters failed. Two of the craft's 
six fuel-cell stacks went dead, and ex- 


cess water produced by the others 
threatened to flood the entire power 
system. To make room for the excess 


fuel-cell water, which is impure, the 
astronauts were asked to consume more 
than their planned ration of drinking 
water and ran short on the last day of 
the flight. 

Despite these glitches, the astronauts 
doggedly followed their flight plan, even 
repeated Gemini 11's feat of flying in 


tethered formation with the undocked 
Agena. “If you want to have some 
fun,” Aldrin radioed to ground con- 


trollers, “try doing this with two atti- 
tude thrusters out.” The astronauts also 
dispelled a growing suspicion that good 
astronauts make bad _ photographers. 
Unlike many previous Mercury and 
Gemini photographers, who underex- 
posed, fogged and even lost some of 
their film, Lovell and Aldrin brought 
back roll after roll of beautifully ex- 
posed movie and still pictures, including 


shots of the total solar eclipse taken 
the previous week. 

Their Gemini missions successfully ac- 
complished, U.S. astronauts can now 
turn their full attention to Apollo, which 
will make its first three-man orbital 
flight during the first quarter of 1967 
and may carry U.S. astronauts to the 
moon as early as 1968. 


ASTRONOMY 


Stars Fell on Arizona 

Encouraged by optimistic astronomi- 
cal forecasts that suggested the annual 
Leonid meteor shower might well be 
more dramatic than usual (Time, Nov. 
18), a team of University of Arizona 
students ascended nearby Kitt Peak to 
observe the spectacle, What they saw 
exceeded their wildest expectations. 

As the first meteors streaked across 
the sky, after midnight on Nov. 17, the 
students began recording the time, 
brightness and trajectory of each. 
Though the rate of fall was disappoint- 
ingly low—no more than two a minute 


—the students stayed at their post. 
Then, about 5 a.m., stars fell on Ari- 
zona. “It was like a snowfall of me- 
teors,” said Dennis Milon, head of the 
team. “Many outshone Jupiter.’ Dur- 


ing a 20-minute period of peak activity, 
he estimated, the meteors were falling 
ata rate of 140,000 per hour 

Similar displays were seen all over 
the U.S. Southwest. One meteor so il- 
luminated the skies over New Mexico 
that it cast shadows on the ground 
Astronomer Nathan Fain, at the Uni- 
versity of Texas’ McDonald Observa- 
tory, called it a “historic shower,” pos- 
sibly greater than any in the past 

Elsewhere, observers were not so 
lucky. A blanket of haze and clouds 








METEORS OVER KITT PEAK 
Shadows from the shower. 
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QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


The present 
witha future. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 86 PROOF. CANADA DRY DISTILLING CO., NICHOLASVILLE, KY, 
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We got into shape for the holidays. 
And what a shape. This is the kind of 
ruggedly handsome present a man 
will want to keep around for a long 
* time (on his desk, for example). But 

the Bourbon will be in it for 

just a short time. Because 

thisis Canada Dry Bourbon. 
The smoother, better tasting 
Bourbon 











covered much of the East Coast and 
completely obscured the view of crowds 
gathered for the occasion in Manhat- 
tan’s Central Park. Astronomers on a 
plane circling above the weather off 
Nantucket Island reported only about 
20 meteor sightings in an hour. They 
missed the celestial show of a lifetime 
Another spectacular Leonid shower is 
not expected again until 2099 


METEOROLOGY 
A Short Circuit for Tornadoes 


Though meteorologists now know 
enough about tornadoes to predict with 
reasonable accuracy when they are like- 
ly to occur, they are powerless to pre- 
vent the deadly funnels from forming 
and cutting their swaths of destruction 
Help may be on its way. A NASA scien- 
tist has conducted laboratory tests sug- 
gesting that tornadoes are electrically 
driven phenomena that can be dissi- 
pated simply by shorting them out 

Physicist Vernon Rossow likens a tor- 
nado to the rotor of an electrostatic 
motor, which turns as it transfers elec- 
tric charges between a positive and a 
negative electrode. Much the same hap- 
pens, he theorizes, when a region of 
positively charged water droplets form 
near another region of negatively 
charged droplets in storm clouds 

If the electrical potential, or voltage 
difference, between the electrode-like 
regions becomes great enough and there 
is sufficient cloud turbulence, regions 
begin exchanging streams of charged 
droplets. When two of these counter- 
flowing streams—which move as fast as 
500 m.p.h.—are within a quarter to 
half a mile of each other, the droplets 
act as an electrostatic motor rotor. As 
they whirl, they whip the surrounding 
air into the familiar and dreaded funnel 

To test his theory, Rossow passed a 
mixture of steam and cool air between 
two oppositely charged wire grids in his 
laboratory at NASA's Ames Research 
Center in California. As the cold air 
condensed the steam into visible drop 
lets, a tiny, 4-in.-high tornado came 
into view. But when voltage was re 
moved from the grids, the miniature 
whirlwind promptly died away 

Assuming that a life-sized tornado 
could also be stopped by equalizing the 
charge on adjacent regions in storm 
clouds, Rossow proposes a novel experi 
ment. Fine wire could be wound into a 
projectile and fired through tornado 
spawning clouds. After the projectile 
leaves the cannon, a parachute-like plate 
attached to one end of the wire would 
pop open. It would pull on the wire, 
causing it to unravel from the speeding 
projectile 

By connecting the oppositely charged 
cloud regions, the wire would make a 
meteorological short circuit. If Ros 
sow’s theory is correct, lightning would 
flash between the regions, vaporizing 
the wire, equalizing the charge in the 
regions and robbing the tornado of the 
energy needed to sustain il 
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He’s friendly, but can you pet him? 
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To thousands of people, allergy is the 
worst word in the dictionary. 
To some it means they can’t visit friends 
who have dogs, cats or other pets. Or enjoy 
flowers. Or take a walk in the country. 
The list of what some people suffer— 
or can’t do—is endless. 


Las That’s why we at SK&F developed 


medicines that help many people with 
allergies do more things in comfort, 
with pleasure. 





If you’re one of the people our 
medicines help, you can accept 
when your neighbors with the big 
dog invite you over for dinner. 


Go on, pet him — you won’t sneeze. 


Smith Kline & French 


medicines for your very good health 
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Everyone’s in the Kitchen 
(See Cover) 

The TV camera zooms in for a close- 
up and focuses on her hands. She may 
be dicing an onion, mincing a garlic 
clove, trussing a chicken. Her fingers 
fly with the speed and dexterity of a 
concert pianist. Strength counts, too, as 
she cleaves an ocean catfish with a 
mighty, two-fisted swipe or, muscles 
bulging and curls aquiver, whips up egg 
whites with her wire whisk. She takes 
every short cut, squeezes lemons 
through “my ever-clean dish towel,” 
samples sauces with her fingers. No 
matter if she breaks the rules. Her verve 


through the whole series a second time. 
So good is she that men who have not 
the slightest intention of going to the 
kitchen for anything but ice cubes watch 
her for pure enjoyment. 

A Tradition—with Rules. Julia Child’s 
TV cooking shows have made her a 
cult from coast to coast and put her on 
a first-name basis with her fans. And 
when her followers are not watching 
and taking notes, they are likely to have 
her cookbook open at their elbow in 
the kitchen. Amid an avalanche of new 
cookbooks—206 last year alone—Julia 
Child’s five-year-old Mastering the Art 
of French Cooking has grown to be the 
new bestseller in the field, with close to 
300,000 copies sold at $10 apiece, But 


WALTER BENNETT 





CUSTOMERS INSPECTING DELICACIES IN WASHINGTON, D.C. SUPERMARKET 
First a ripple and then a tidal wave. 


and insouciance will see her through. 
Even her failures and faux pas are clas- 
sic. When a potato pancake falls on 
the worktable, she scoops it back into 
the pan, bats her big blue eyes at the 
cameras, and advises: “Remember, 
you're all alone in the kitchen and no 
one can see you.” 

But seen she is. Julia Child, 54, is 
the 6-ft.-2-in.-tall star of the Emmy- 
winning half-hour program, The French 
Chef. Her viewers on 104 educational 
TV stations across the U.S. watch her 
every move, forgive her every gaffe and, 
in a word, adore her. Manhattan ma- 
trons refuse to dine out the night she is 
on, When Washington, D.C.’s WETA in- 
terrupted her program to carry Lyndon 
Johnson live, the station’s switchboard 
was jammed for an hour. Miami's 
WTHS-TV ran through 117 of her 134 
taped shows (the earliest tapes have 
simply worn out), found demand was 
so great that the station is now running 
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what really makes her just about every- 
body’s chef of the year—and the most 
influential cooking teacher in the U.S. 
—is that her specialty, French cuisine, 
is the central grand tradition for the 
growing multitude of home gourmet 
cooks. It is an enthusiasm that is also 
cascading into the U.S. kitchen, turn- 
ing it into the most scientific, colorful 
and savory room in the house, a com- 
bined work area and show place (see 
color pages). 

“Gourmet” happens to be a word that 
makes gourmets, including Julia, wince. 
“French cooking is just a wonderful 
way to treat food,” she says in her pleas- 
ant, direct way. “All it really is, is just 
good cooking.” It is her thesis that 
French dishes are superior not because 
they are fancy but because they are 
logical, simple and good. 

The same could be said of Julia her- 
self. For, though she has a diploma 
from France's Cordon Bleu, is a mem- 


ber of Paris’ Le Cercle des Gourmettes, 
and with two friends, the co-authors of 
her book, once ran a cooking school for 
Americans in Paris, she approaches her 
subject with straightforward simplicity: 
“French cooking starts out from just 
perfectly direct principles. It's so im- 
portant that there are reasons for doing 
things. It is a tradition with rules—per- 
fectly simple ones. If you know them, 
then you can do any kind of cooking.” 
To teach rules and take the mystery out 
of French cooking, and adapt it to the 
U.S. kitchen and supermarket, is Julia's 
aim and the key to her success. 

Shallot of the Month. If 1966 is the 
year that everyone seems to be cooking 
in the kitchen with Julia, this is partially 
because Julia is just right for the times. 
The concern with good eating, which 
first became evident after World War 
II, has now swept across the nation. 
Cooking schools everywhere report 
themselves oversubscribed. Supermar- 
kets have found that their gourmet 
counters are their handsomest profit 
earners, and are rapidly expanding 
them. “Sixty percent of the items in this 
store weren't here ten years ago,” says 
the manager of Chicago's Stop ‘n’ Shop. 
De Falco’s Bon Vivant supermarket in 
San Diego stocks more than 3,000 kinds 
of fancy foods, from kippered sturgeon 
and kangaroo tails to pickled rooster 
combs and 4-lb. tins of Caspian Sea 
caviar ($200). 

A decade ago, the typical market 
offered half a dozen cheeses. “Today,” 
says Ed Kiatta, manager of Larimer’s 
in Washington, D.C., “if you don’t have 
at least 50 assorted, high-powered im- 
ported cheeses, you're not in business.” 
The same is true of herbs and spices. 
Once a store could make do with a dozen 
old dependables; today, supermarkets 
carry more than 100 items, with such 
old stand-bys as sage being displaced, 
as “too strong,” by such postwar new- 
comers as fresh tarragon, fennel, thyme, 
dill and coriander. And for shallot fan- 
ciers there is now a_ Shallot-of-the- 
Month Club; for $9 they can receive 
a month’s supply. 

Let Julia Child so much as mention 
vanilla wafers, and the shelves are emp- 
ty overnight. The kitchenware she bran- 
dishes with so much relish fares simi- 
larly. At Chicago’s Cooks’ Cupboard, 
Owner Robert George credits her show 
with the sudden spurt in sales of such 
things as fish poachers and French chef's 
knives. 

Manhattan’s La Cuisiniére has noticed 
a dramatic increase in sales of charlotte 
molds and copper beating bowls (at $18 
to $27 each); the Bridge Co. now finds 
that its bestsellers are $10.95 cast-alumi- 
num omelet pans used on Julia’s show, 
followed closely by $9.95 paella pans 
and $50 butcher's blocks. And in Pitts- 
burgh, when she beat egg whites with a 
wire whisk, her followers bought out 
every whisk in town. 

Contretemps into Triumphs. What 
keeps her fans turning on her TV show 
is the same thing that sent their 
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Centerpiece goose is a Louis XIV container for hard-boiled eggs 
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Vice President Humphrey's cooking is plain and practical. 
Above, he short-orders salad, steak and beef broth. 
Summers, when there is leisure, he is a renowned barbecuer. 


AGE LEAVENS 


Jerome Wiesner, M.1.T. provost 
and a former presidential adviser. 
hybridizes blintzes and crepes. 


Jie 


“The Proud Tower,” “The Zimmerman Telegram” 
and stuffed eggplant. The latter she serves with muffins 





Barbara Tuchman’s works include “The Guns of August,” 
\ 
t 








William Bidwill, veep of the 
St. Louis football Cardinals, cherishes his old 
stove as a partner in omelet cookery. 
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Mrs. Charles B. Thornton's husband “Tex,” 
head of Litton Industries, is a fan 
of her tacos stuffed with Spanish sausage. 


August Busch 111, of Anheuser-Busch, 
likes to hunt white-winged doves, 
broil them with butter, and eat them rare. 


Mrs. William Pereira, wife of the 
Los Angeles architect, relies on expandable 
cabbage and meat ball recipe for guests. 
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grandparents to the movie theaters to 
watch The Perils of Pauline: suspense. 
For from the moment that Julia appears 
on the screen, sleeves rolled above the 
elbow and blue denim apron about 
her waist, until her closing “Bon ap- 
pétit,” there is no telling what calamity 
may confront her. 

This is inevitable on a noncommer- 
cial TV show budgeted so low that 
there was only one rehearsal before 
taping, where volunteers had to be re- 
cruited to wash dishes, and the food 
sometimes had to be auctioned off to the 
audience afterward to cover expenses. 
Obviously, the station could not afford 
to dub the flubs even if it wanted to. 
The thing is, it didn’t. Seeing Julia Child 
goof can only make viewers less fearful 
of disasters in their own kitchens. Says 
the producer, Ruth Lockwood: “We 
wanted to let Julia be herself at any 
cost.” 

Julia’s success as a showman has 
been to turn her contretemps into tri- 
umphs. When the prop men forgot to 
take the butter out of the refrigerator, 
she covered by saying: “I’m rather glad 
this happened because I can tell you 
what to do if you've left your butter in 
the refrigerator and you find it is much 
too hard to work with.”” With that, she 
took the butter, dumped it into a stain- 
less-steel bowl, and heated it carefully 
on the stove. Again, when the apple 
charlotte that she was making began 
sagging, she patted it back together, re- 
assured her viewers: “It will taste even 
better this way.” Her cardinal rule for 
hostesses: “Never apologize.” 

Shaving a Snout. Sometimes her fluffs 
are intentional: she deliberately let the 
hollandaise sauce curdle so that she 
could demonstrate the various ways of 
rescuing it. But most of the time the 
goofs are genuine. On her salmon show, 
she lovingly lifted the fish out of the 
tub, carefully peeled back its skin with 
a paring knife, painstakingly wrapped it 
in a double roll of cheesecloth to pre- 
vent its coming apart during poaching 
and “so that he is happier while in the 
water.” But when she came to prepare 
the simple white sauce for it, she was al- 
most undone. “My sauce is going to be 
lumpy,” she panicked momentarily. “Oh 
well, too bad. Maybe I can beat it out.” 
She could, and did. 

Once in a long time she gets stymied. 
Her suckling-pig program is a famous 
example. First she explained the ex- 
traordinary preparations she had gone 
through: cleaning its ears and nostrils, 
shaving its snout, eveh brushing its 
teeth, Each step, using three pigs with 
two in reserve, went smoothly. Then 
came the time to carve. Using an elec- 
tric knife—“It certainly sounds like a 
dentist, doesn’t it?”—all went well until 
she reached the ribs. They would not 
yield. She attacked with a huge chef's 
knife. Still no luck. Finally she put down 
the knife, rested her hands on the table, 
and looked straight into the camera: 
“People say that you just carve it into 
chops, but you try to do it. I certainly 
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can’t.” And with that, Julia wound up 
the show. 

Nipping Gravy. She counsels both 
her readers and viewers that there is no 
substitute for starting with fresh, high- 
quality meats and vegetables, and says, 
“Every woman should kiss her butch- 
er.” (Actually, Julia's Cambridge butch- 
er, Jack Savenor of United Service Su- 
per Market, tends to kiss her first, proud- 
ly keeps an autographed copy of her 
book on the meat-counter shelf so that 
his other customers can check ingredi- 
ents.) But, trusting though she is, Julia 
also insists that women should know 
their steers. In her zeal to demonstrate 
the various cuts, she has no hesitation 
in using her own body along with the 
meat chart to get the point across. 

So uninhibited are her on-camera 
demonstrations that some viewers sus- 
pect that the more hilarious moments 
may stem from a preshow nip or two. 
But such is not the case. Although she is 
a staunch advocate of using wine in 
cooking, she never imbibes on the set. 
In fact, the wine that is shown on the 
table at the end of her show is, for econ- 
omy reasons, a mixture of water and 
Gravy Master; Julia herself once kidded 
the rumor by pretending to take a sip of 
the mixture, announcing, “I am now go- 
ing to enjoy a delicious glass of estate- 
bottled Gravée Mastére.” 

For all her lighter moments, Julia 
takes TV seriously, put in as many as 
13 hours of work on taping day. Dis- 
cipline for the cook, she believes, is sec- 
ond only to cleanliness. “French cook- 
ing is easy if you get good working hab- 
its and stick to them,” she insists. And 
just as she carefully lined up her equip- 
ment before each show, so, in her book, 
she lines up the ingredients for each rec- 
ipe on the left, the directions on the 
right. 

Both the book and the show are load- 
ed with tips. She recommends carbon 
steel Knives rather than stainless because 
they are easier to keep sharp, heavy 
cast-iron or copper pots and pans be- 
cause they spread heat evenly and won't 
tip over. The food shopper can be sure 
that fish is fresh, she advises, if the eyes 
are clear, the gills bright red and the 
flesh firm. The keys to successful sauté- 
ing are, first, patting dry the food, then 
hot fat and an uncrowded pan. A souf- 
flé has a much better chance of rising 
if it is put on the middle rack of an oven 
preheated to 400°, which is then imme- 
diately reduced to 374°. 

Biscuits & Rabbit. The irony is that 
the mistress of all this expertise could 
barely boil water when, at the age of 
34, she married New Jersey—born Paul 
Child, ten years her senior. The two had 
met during World War II while she was 
serving as a chief filing clerk in the 
OSS in Ceylon and China and he was in 
charge of organizing the war room for 
General Wedemeyer and Lord Mount- 
batten. As Julia quickly found out, she 
had married a gourmet, a man who 
cared passionately about food, and had 
been brought up by a mother who once 
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POURING “GRAVEE MASTERE” 
If she can do it, so can they. 
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JULIA AT TWO 
Basketball’s loss was cuisine’s gain. 


spent six months searching for just the 
right coffee bean, ended up by roasting 
her own combination of three. 

By any test, Julia’s cooking was a 
bust. As a girl she was a tomboy in a 
well-to-do Pasadena, Calif., family of 
six-footers (both her sister and brother, 
like Julia, top 6 ft., making their mother 
modest in her boast: “I have produced 
18 feet of children”). Julia was content 
to eat what the family cook served, 
learned her mother’s complete cooking 
repertory: baking-powder biscuits and 
Welsh rabbit, and little else. The one 
time she tried to cook pancakes for 
breakfast, she recalls, “it took about an 
hour. It was a real mess.” 

Scrambled Bra ns. Sent East to Smith 
College (34) to follow in her mother’s 
footsteps, she is remembered by her 
classmates for her gigantic appetite for 
jelly doughnuts, her high good spirits, 
and her practical jokes (painting the 
john seats in Hubbard House red and 
dangling tom-toms in the wind outside 
a faculty member's window). Her 
dreams of glory as a star basketball 
center were dashed when, after one look 
at her height, Smith decided that she 
had an unfair advantage over her col- 
lege mates, changed the intramural 
rules so that the ball was thrown in from 
the side. With vague hopes of becoming 
a novelist and a C average, she 
graduated. 

Before the OSS sent her to Asia, Julia 
was in Washington, D.C., where she 
struggled valiantly with a hot plate, 
only succeeded in “splashing chicken fat 
all over the walls.” Back home after the 
war, she enrolled in a Los Angeles 
cooking school to prepare for her mar- 
riage—with disastrous results: her béar- 
naise sauce congealed because she used 
lard instead of butter; her calves’ brains 
in red wine fell apart; her well-larded 
wild duck set the oven on fire—she had 
completely forgotten to put it in a pan. 
Says Husband Paul gallantly: “I was 
willing to put up with that awful cooking 
to get Julia,” but he still shudders at 
the memory. 
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Maitres & PGtissiers. After their mar- 
riage, Julia delved into cookbooks and 
made rapid progress, but it was not until 
Paul was transferred to Paris with 
JSIS that the Julia of today burst into 
full bloom. Having polished up her 
college French with two Berlitz lessons 
a day, she decided to master French 
cooking, enrolled in the six-month Cor- 
don Bleu course along with twelve G.Ls. 
“Some of the boys weren't very seri- 
ous,” says Julia. “Those of us who were 
could get the chef's full attention.” 

Julia was lucky enough to have for a 
teacher Master Chef Max Bugnard, then 
in his 70s, who had worked under 
Escoflier in London, had run his own 
restaurant in Brussels. “I absolutely 
adored him,” she confesses. Classes ran 
from 7 to 9:30 a.m.; in the afternoon 
she attended a little cooking theater 
manned by some of the top pdtissiers in 
Paris. “Unlike at Smith College, I be- 
came very friendly with my teachers,” 
Julia says, and the maitres responded in 
kind. “Since then,” she says brightly, 
“my whole life has been cooking.” 

Watching Sales Soar. Through friends 
in Paris, she met Simone Beck and 
Louisette Bertholle, a pair of French- 
women who were working on a cook- 
book for Americans. In no time they 
decided to open a cooking school, 
L’Ecole des Trois Gourmandes, using 
the Childs’ spacious Left Bank kitchen 
as their classroom. At $5 a lesson, the 
school fees barely covered the cost of 
the food. But the practical experience of 
teaching proved invaluable, for by now 
Julia: had not only been taken on the 
team as translator, but also, with Si- 
mone Beck, was making the major crea- 
tive contributions to the cookbook. 

“We felt the book should break down 
into something intellectually reasonable, 
so you could see the connection between 
things,” explains Julia. “The idea was to 
take French cooking out of cuckoo land 
and bring it down to where everybody 
is. You can’t turn a sow’s ear into veal 
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Orloff, but you can do something very 
good with a sow’s ear.” Putting theory 
into practice was something else. 

A year was spent producing. the 
chapter on sauces, partly, she says, “be- 
cause we had to learn so much while 
we were doing it.” Then Paul's assign- 
ments took the Childs away from Paris, 
first to Marseille, then to West Germany, 
then back to Washington, and finally to 
Norway. All the while Julia and “Sim- 
ca,” as she calls Simone Beck, corre- 
sponded furiously, including one epic 
discussion of cassoulet. The question at 
issue: Must the bean dish include pre- 
served goose? Their conclusion: no. 

By the time the manuscript was com- 
pleted in 1958—seven years after they 
had started—it ran to 850 pages, and 
Houghton Mifflin, which had contract- 
ed for it, turned it down. Reluctantly, 
the three girls cut it to 684 pages— 
still too long for Houghton Mifflin, but 
not for Gourmet Alfred Knopf, who 
brought it out in 1961, and has been 
watching the sales soar ever since. 

Three Pounds to Go. When Paul 
Child resigned the same year, he and 
Julia moved into the pleasant, intellec- 
tual community of Cambridge, Mass., 
buying the house once owned by famed 
Harvard Philosopher Josiah Royce. 
One of their first improvements was to 
redo the kitchen to make it a cooking 
laboratory for Julia. Designed by Paul, 
whose paintings, wood carvings and 
metal engravings decorate the rest of 
the house, it is a gourmet’s palace, with 
everything from a restaurant range and 
double electric ovens to walls hung with 
pots, each hook marked by a silhouette 
so that no pot or pan is ever out of 
place. 

Cooking dominates their life, with 
Julia endlessly perfecting recipes and 
Paul acting as the cookbook’s official 
photographer, recording each step in 
Julia’s preparation for sketches to illus- 
trate future chapters. “The thing about 
food,” says Julia, “is you're a much 
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And a great big kiss for the butcher too. 
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happier person if you eat well and 
treasure your meals.” No purist, she 
thinks nothing of belting down a couple 
of stiff bourbons at home just before 
Paul serves a superb Grands Echézeaux 
from his 350-bottle wine cellar. She 
keeps tubs of Marlboros on the kitchen 
table, gaily dips into them for a smoke 
between courses. “I hate people who 
put on the dog, don’t you?” she smiles 
guilelessly. 

One thing the Childs do watch re- 
lentlessly. Overweight is the occupational 
disease of cooks, and as Julia, who has 
slimmed down to 159 Ibs. and still has 
three more to go, insists, “Calories do 
count. Why, even an apple is 70 calo- 
ries.” To keep trim, she and Paul exer- 
cise every morning, breakfast on fruit 
and tea, lunch on cold meat and salad. 
Even at dinner, their one big meal of 
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the day, they limit themselves to just 
one helping. “People who have to diet 
and who also like French food,” says 
Julia, “just have to eat less.” 

Tastes & Teflon. Today, when weight 
watching is a national pastime, the gar- 
gantuan fare of yesteryear is hard to 
digest, even in imagination. First to use 
an element of scientific method in home 
cooking was Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, whose 
1883 Boston Cook Book introduced ac- 
curate measurements, explained, for in- 
stance, that a piece of “butter the size 
of an egg” was equal to 2 02z., or one- 
fourth of a cup. But it remained for one 
of her students, Fannie Farmer, who 
borrowed freely (and without credit) 
from Mrs. Lincoln, to make her pre- 
cepts into national guidelines with The 
Boston Cooking School Cook Book, 
published in 1896. 

By present-day standards, some of 
Fannie’s recipes seem barely edible. 
“Lamb is usually preferred well-done,” 
wrote Fannie, who recommended cook- 
ing it for an hour and 45 minutes; now- 
adays, lamb is preferred pink, and an 
hour generally does the trick. As for 
string beans, Fannie said to boil them 
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for three hours; the current advice is 
ten to 20 minutes. 

As late as the 1920s and 1930s, 
American cooking was still a homely 
affair, and a reform was long overdue. 
The great shift in U.S. home cooking 
did not take place until the end of 
World War II rationing. The postwar 
travel boom brought millions of U.S. 
tourists back from Europe with their 
tastes broadened and sharpened by 
what they had eaten there. At the same 
time, a host of kitchen aids, from dish- 
washers, pressure cookers, blenders and 
Deepfreeze units to the latest nonstick 
Teflon pans, were taking the drudgery 
out of cooking. 

For most brides, the guide during 
the transitional years was Irma Rom- 
bauer’s Joy of Cooking, a primer that 
marked a distinct advance upon Fannie 
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Farmer, tackled such subjects as how 
to poach a fish and how to cope with 
broccoli. Published in 1931, it had sold, 
by the time she died in her native St. 
Louis in 1962, 6,000,000 copies, second 
only to the Better Homes & Gardens 
Cookbook (11,500,000). 

Now leading the trend toward better 
eating is a new hierarchy of gourmet 
cooking teachers. Among the current 
leaders: 
> Dione Lucas, 57, considered the 
doyenne of fine cuisine in America. 
Trained at the Cordon Bleu in Par- 
is, she opened a Manhattan branch in 
1941, wrote The Cordon Bleu Cook 
Book, and was one of the pioneer TV 
chefs in 1947. Her specialty was om- 
elets, and for a while she held forth at 
her own restaurant, the Egg Basket: 
now she fills in by doing the cooking 
at the Ginger Man, a fashionable pub 
near Lincoln Center. 
> Craig Claiborne, 46, Mississippi-bred 
food editor of the New York Times, a 
discriminating one-man Guide Michelin 
to restaurants not just in Manhattan but 
throughout the nation, and editor of the 
717-page The New York Times Cook- 





CRAIG CLAIBORNE 
Nothing like what dear old Mother used to make. 





book (over 100,000 copies). “I love 
American cooking,” says Claiborne, 
and he is writing a book on regional 
U.S. cooking to prove it. The recipes in 
the Times, some taken from hostesses 
whom Claiborne writes about, are so 
good that many women leave their 
cookbooks behind when they go on va- 
cation, rely on the Times’s menus al- 
most entirely. 

> Michael Field, 49, a relative new- 
comer who gave up a successful ca- 
reer as a concert pianist to conduct so- 
cialite cooking classes in his Manhattan 
apartment and to write the highly re- 
garded Michael Field Cooking School. 
He is the consulting editor for LIFE’s 
forthcoming 16-volume series, Foods of 
the World. An uncompromising tradi- 
tionalist, Field maintains that “cooks 
are not creative; they're simply brilliant 
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technicians.” Comparing the pianist’s 
task of illuminating a Bach cantata with 
the task of a cook, he says: “You don’t 
illuminate a soufflé—it either rises or it 
doesn’t.” 
> James Beard, 63, a jolly giant who is 
6 ft. 4 in. tall, according to his own 
estimate weighs “275 Ibs. plus,” and is 
today’s king of gourmets. “My mania is 
my profession,” he has said. It began 
in his childhood in Portland, Ore. “I 
was On all fours,” he recalls. “I crawléd 
into the vegetable bin, settled on a giant 
onion and ate it, skin and all.” He has 
been an omnivorous eater ever since. 
Author of 14 cookbooks, including the 
bestselling paperback James Beard Cook- 
book (over 500,000 copies), he has prob- 
ably done more to get men into the 
kitchen than anybody before Julia Child, 
whom he considers to be “one of the 
greats in cooking—she will be a house- 
hold word for a long, long time.” Julia 
returns the compliment: “It’s thanks to 
Jim that there is a cooking fraternity.” 
Dinner for 22. Julia is all for men 
being in the kitchen. “A man in a chef's 
apron is a fine sight,” she exclaims. 
“They are marvelous. They're more 
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For more information 
on how you can win this badge, write: 
President's Council on Physical Fitness 

Washington, D.C. 20203 


1, Pull-ups: 
Boys: How many times 
can you pull your chin 
up to the bar? 

Girls: Pull your chin 
up to the bar 

How long can you stay 
in this position? 











3. 50-yard dash: 
What's your best time 
for 50-yard dash? 


2. Sit-ups: 

To make the team, 

girls must do 50 sit-ups, 
boys 100, 








Every boy and girl 10 to 17 is eligible. 
This is anew kind of All America Team. 
Big guys have no advantage over little guys; 
boys have no advantage over girls. 
In fact, the runts might beat the football heroes 
because this is a test of all-around physical fitness, 
not ability in one sport. 
Competition is with boys and girls the same age. 
Boys and girls who make the team will receive from 
President Johnson an award and a badge, proving 
they have strength, speed and endurance. 
Now is the time to work out. 
Tryouts will be held in schools all over the country. 
The 7 exercises are right on this page. 
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7. 600-yard run-walk: 
Can you make it 
around the outside of a 
football field twice 
without pooping out? 















4. Standing broad jump: 
How far can you jump 
without a running start? 
Bend your knees. 









Throw your arms back 
and find out. 


6. Shuttle run: 
How long will it take you 
to do this twice? 

Run 30 feet. 

Pick up a block of wood. 
Run back, 













5. Softball throw: 
With a running start, 
how far can you throw 
a softball? 
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daring, while women are often timid 
and tend to get bogged down in detail. 
I think one can see from history that 
the great creators are men.” 

But though J. Edgar Hoover rises 
early to cook Sunday-morning popovers, 
Almadén Vineyards President Louis Be- 
noist perfects his crab gumbo, or Actor 
Burgess Meredith spends hours con- 
cocting his “All Mighty Salad,” the brunt 
of cooking and planning still remains 
the woman's task. Today’s hostess, jeal- 
ous of her favorite recipes, prefers to 
make them herself, even when she can 
well afford a cook or caterer. And the 
change in party and daily diet is noth- 
ing short of revolutionary. 

“Mother never cooked anything that 
wasn't in a can or a container, and all 
she had to do was warm it up,” says 
exurban New York Matron Maria Cun- 
ningham, 31. Not Maria. Veal, lamb 
and chicken are her favorites, and she 
and her husband like Julia’s recipes for 
sauté de veau Marengo, gigot de pré- 
salé réti a la moutarde, and supréme de 
volaille aux champignons, which they 
served recently at a dinner for 22. Says 
Maria: “The only thing that made it 
possible is that Julia tells all the things 
you can do in advance.” 

Sowing Wild Rice. The gourmet trend 
has created a succession of favorites, 
According to Gourmet Magazine Edi- 
tor Jane Montant, boeuf bourguignon 
and coq au vin were the fashionable 
dishes in the 1950s, only to give way to 
the vogue for paella in the 1960s. Right 
now, the rage across the U.S. is beef 
Wellington, a filet slathered with pdaté 
de foie gras and baked in a pastry 
crust. Manhattan Hostess Mrs. Bartley 
C. Crum, who sends out Menus by Mail 
to 6,000 subscribers in 45 states (among 
them: Jacqueline Kennedy, Ilka Chase 
and Pauline Trigére), currently recom- 
mends beef Wellington along with In- 
donesian pork saté, but varies her sug- 
gestions with more unusual dishes, such 
as Peruvian seviche (cold raw bay scal- 
lops marinated in the juice of limes, 
lemons and oranges) and Arabian 
chicken, roasted with cloves, honey and 
bacon. ; 

In Washington, with the departure of 
Nicole Alphénd, party-giving wife of 
the former French ambassador, the 
Spanish and Venezuelan embassies have 
become the chic places to go, and Latin 
fare has leaped into prominence. The 
favorites: esponjoso, a rich, caramel- 
covered confection that delighted Lady 
Bird when she sampled it at the Vene- 
zuelan embassy, and pisto, a Spanish 
vegetable concoction similar to the 
French ratatouille. 

South of the Potomac in Smithfield, 
Va., Sybil and Doyle Northrup would 
rather stick with Julia Child. “Last week 
I went down to our pond and caught two 
bluegills,” says Sybil. “My husband has 
never been able to get me to touch a 
fish, but I thought: ‘Julia, if you can do 
it, so can I.’ We broiled them in butter 
just the way she does. They were de- 
licious.” Under Julia’s tutelage, the 
Northrups are developing into  full- 
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fledged gourmets. They are even going 
so far as to plant their own wild rice, be- 
cause, explains Doyle, “at $4.50 for 8 
ounces, you'd better grow your own.” 
Haute Cuisine Turkey. For all their 
new-found epicureanism, Americans are 
not about to fiddle with their traditional 
Thanksgiving menu. Julia is as patriotic 
as the rest, but she cannot resist giving 
her Thanksgiving a French accent. The 
turkey she and Paul will share with her 
sister-in-law in Bucks County, Pa., is 
called dindon demi-désossé (see dia- 
gram). To make it easier to carve, the 
upper part of the rib cage is removed 
before roasting. She plans to use a sau- 
sage and bread-crumb dressing (rough 


Slit the skin down the breastbone and peel 
(do not cut) the skin back on both sides. 


Cut off the breast meat on both sides, 
working against bone. 
— 


Cut out breastbone and upper half of rib 
cage. Fill lower rib cage with stuffing. 


~ 
4» 
Cut breast meat into strips and lay over 
top of dressing. 


Pull skin back up and sew together with 
string. Truss wings and legs. 








measurement is ? cup of dressing for 
each pound of “bought weight”), rec- 
ommends marinating the cut-up breast 
meat in cognac, shallots, salt and pepper 
for 20 minutes while preparing the stuff- 
ing. “If you do your turkey this way,” 
she says, “it will be haute cuisine— 
which means never leaving anything 
alone.” 

Failure at 5 a.m. Next week, with 
Thanksgiving behind them, Julia and 
Paul Child will be off to winter in the 
house that the book built, next door to 
Simone Beck in Grasse, above the 
French Riviera. There, Julia and Simca 
will get down to the serious work of pre- 
paring Volume II of Mastering the Art. 
The new volume will follow the same 
pattern as the first, but will vary the rec- 
ipes and include such new material as 
puff pastry, brioches, Croissants and a 
plain chocolate cake. Promises Julia: 
“It’s going to be the best chocolate cake 
anyone ever ate.” 

She has already attacked with her 
customary zeal the problem of exactly 
duplicating French brioches using Amer- 
ican ingredients. Her brother-in-law, 
Charles Child, recalls how she arrived 
at the family’s summer home on Mount 
Desert, Me., for a two-week vacation 
with her regular traveling armory of 
knives, whisks, skillets, spoons and 
apron. But this time she also brought an 
array of bottles containing every con- 
ceivable kind of oil, except castor oil, 
plus half a dozen varieties of flour, six 
kinds of margarine, and sticks and sticks 
of butter. Then, for eight straight days, 
Julia did nothing but bake brioches, 
dozens at a time. When the rest of the 
house were awakened by a loud crash 
in the kitchen at 5 a.m., they knew 
it meant that Julia had jettisoned yet 
another batch. “You can’t have had 
much of a vacation,” said her brother- 
in-law. “Nonsense,” she replied, “I’ve 
had a glorious time.” And besides, she 
had found the perfect combination of 
ingredients. 

French for a Lifetime. With the next 
volume taking up all of her time, Julia 
has stopped taping The French Chef, 
plans to wait until color comes to edu- 
cational TV before resuming it, because 
“I'm tired of grey food.” Meanwhile, the 
program is being run and rerun on a 
rapidly increasing number of stations. 
Encouraged by the show's phenomenal 
success, Boston educational — station 
WGBH-TV plans a new program on Chi- 
nese cooking presided over by Joyce 
Chen, Cambridge restaurant owner, 
cookbook author and teacher. Already, 
80 stations have inquired about carry- 
ing the show as soon as it is available. 

Julia could not be more delighted. 
“Chinese cooking is marvelous,” she 
says. Not that she has any intention of 
cooking Oriental style herself. “I will 
never do anything but French cooking,” 
she says with Francophilic fervor. “It’s 
much the most interesting and the most 
challenging and the best eating. There 
are so many wonderful French dishes; I 
don’t think I'll ever live long enough to 
do them all.” 
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THE THEATER 


Diasporadic Fun 


Don't Drink the Water, by Woody 
Allen. That Broadway staple, the Jewish 
family-situation comedy, has gone into 
Diaspora in recent years. In A Majori- 
ty of One, Gertrude Berg donned a ki- 
mono and somewhere between the tea 
ceremony and the kosher sukiyaki won 
the heart of a Japanese gentleman. The 
Zulu and the Zayda made color-uncon- 
scious buddies out of Menasha Skulnik 
and a Zulu tribesman. In Don’t Drink 
the Water, a touring New Jersey cater- 
er (Lou Jacobi), his wife (Kay Med- 
ford) and daughter (Anita Gillette) 
temporarily take asylum in a U.S. em- 
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JACOBI & MEDFORD IN “WATER” 
Gags woolly, sheared and weird. 


bassy in a country much like Hungary. 
In one extraneous scene, the caterer 
dresses down an Arab oil sheik for being 
cruel to his Arab subjects. As the epi- 
sode suggests, Jews have a slight edge in 
these comedies, perhaps reflecting the 
fact that there is a phenomenally low 
ticket demand for Broadway shows 
among Japanese gentlemen, Zulus and 
Arab sheiks. 

Making his playwriting debut, Night- 
club Comic Woody Allen fills the stage 
with a parade of gags that hurtle past 
like an insomniac’s sheep, some woolly, 
some sheared and some weird. The eve- 
ning is affluent with easy laughs, and yet 
curiously anemic in genuine humor. Lou 
Jacobi and Kay Medford are masters of 
ethnically styled comic delivery. He 
gives a line a built-in shrug. She is a 
one-woman keening committee, and her 
voice has a cold in its head. The couple’s 
common burden is a Gentile nudnick of 
an embassy chief who has suffered every 
major disaster in his diplomatic posts 
except “a plague of locusts.” An inno- 
cent abroad with a camera, Jacobi 
touches off a spy scare but outwits the 
entire Communist secret service by 
comedy’s end. That's child’s play for a 
caterer who was “the first to make 
bridegrooms out of potato salad.” So is 
the play child’s play. 
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The Yellow Pages 
won't save you money 
—just time. 
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RESTORATION 


The Salvage of Florence 

The floods that tore through the Ren- 
aissance city of Florence have gone, but 
the mud and shock remain. So far, 885 
objects of irreplaceable art have been 
declared casualties. The principal vic- 
tim: Cimabue’s 13th century Crucifix- 
ion, drowned inside the Santa Croce 
museum, where waters rose more than 
14 feet. “It’s a corpse, the paint is gone, 
and it can only be displayed as a relic,” 
said University of Pennsylvania Art Pro- 
fessor Frederick Hartt. 

For Ugo Procacci, superintendent of 
the city’s museums, the loss of the Cima- 
bue was the major single catastrophe. 
“One of the hinges of Italian art,” he 
said. “The work that opened the way 
for Giotto.” But, says Procacci, “Not 
one percent of Florentine art was lost. 
Even so, one percent is quite a patri- 
mony in itself.” He agrees with the esti- 
mates of foreign experts that no less 
than $32 million will be needed to sal- 
vage works already damaged—a task 
that may take up to 20 years. 

Freezing the Manuscripts. The great- 
est loss is that to Florence's archives. 
The Uffizi Gallery's basement, where 
art and records were kept in storage, is 
still a vile reservoir. Those of the an- 
cient synagogue’s 12th century scrolls 
that survived the Nazis are gone. The 
expert who arrived from Rome took a 
good look at the remains and dropped 
dead of a heart attack. 

Fuel oil, ripped from tanks, turned 
the flood waters into a greasy gruel. No 
one is yet sure quite how to cleanse the 
stains on countless marbles and murals. 
Wet manuscripts have been put in deep 
freezes to stop mold from thriving; 
paintings on wood are being carefully 





CLEANING SOILED STATUE 


kept wet so that the paint will not crack 
when the panels dry. 

Working the Record. From the way 
help is arriving, the Renaissance belongs 
to everyone. Spontaneously, a Commit- 
tee to Rescue Italian Art (CRIA) was 
set up in the U.S. by museums and col- 
lege art departments, with Jacqueline 
Kennedy as its active president. Its aim: 
to raise $2,500,000 for salvage opera- 
tions. One of its first acts; to dispatch 
16 expert restorers to the site to help 
out. But the biggest requirement is help- 
ing hands. One California art historian, 
Eve Borsook of Pasadena, who rescued 
130,000 negatives of art objects from 
the Uffizi, rushed them to Harvard's 
Villa I Tatti in Florence, the former 
hilltop home of Connoisseur Bernard 
Berenson. Then she carefully washed 
them one by one, saved them all. 


PAINTING 


Uncle Behind the Laughter 

Only in retrospect was the 17th cen- 
tury im Holland seen as the age of 
Rembrandt. At the time, it was the 
glittering solidity of a moneyed middle 
class, the robust freedom of a peo- 
ple unburdened by spendthrift—and the 
plain cockiness of the most successful 
seafaring nation in Europe that struck 
the eye. These are characteristics that 
Frans Hals pictured with precision. 
Rembrandt, after a successful early ca- 
reer, turned his back on his age; Hals 
was its constant mirror. 

Unlike Rembrandt, who often made 
his patrons subservient to his art, Hals 
rarely betrayed his sitters who wanted 
themselves painted as they fancied 
themselves. His Portrait of a Man with 
Crossed Arms (see opposite page) sum- 
marizes the cocksure spirit of his time. 
Outlines of the figure are buried in 
a subdued brownish-black background, 
yet gilt buttons streak like dim lights to 





shape his presence. An elbow clad in 
rich brocade is flattened almost like a 
chivalric emblem of elegance, while the 
face gazes out with insolent indifference. 

Popularity & Paradoxes. The scanty 
details of Hals’s life seem as boisterous 
as his art. He reportedly beat his first 
wife and wore out his second, having 
an aggregate of some dozen children, 
Like Rembrandt, he eventually went 
bankrupt, since, for all his subsequent 
popularity, he never during his life com- 
manded the prices paid to Bartholo- 
meus van der Helst, whose stiff portrai- 
ture was the rage of the era. 

The golden period with all its para- 
doxes is displayed in “The Age of Rem- 
brandt,” a traveling show of 107 paint- 
ings by 67 Dutch masters that broke all 
attendance records at San Francisco's 
California Palace of the Legion of Hon- 
or. The exhibition opens this week in 
the Toledo Museum of Art and even- 
tually goes on to Boston’s Museum of 
Fine Arts. It has nine Rembrandts, in- 
cluding Norton Simon's Titus. Even 
against such competition, the seven 
Halses emerge as the hit of the show. 

Serious Spontaneity. Hals’s spontane- 
ity has appealed to modern artists. Van 
Gogh praised “his way of stating the 
subject right away at one sweep.” Ma- 
net hailed Hals’s ability “to set down, 
at the first stroke, what one sees.” Even 
the U.S. abstract expressionists found 
justification for their pure play of paint 
in Hals’s practice of working without 
preliminary drawings. 

One thing the show makes amply 
clear: Hals is not just the painter of 
laughing cavaliers and gypsy girls. He 
is, in fact, more of a Dutch uncle than 
he first appears. Many of his women 
are as homely as a wooden shoe, He 
lived during the dawn of the age of 
reason, when the philosopher René Des- 
cartes, whom Hals painted, proclaimed 
“I think, therefore I am.” Man as pic- 
tured by Hals bulks almost impertinent- 
ly from the canvas, but often there is a 
glint of self-knowledge in his eyes. 


ALDO DURATZE 


CIMABUE’S RUINED “CRUCIFIXION” 


Even one percent is quite a patrimony to lose. 
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FRANS HALS’S “PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH CROSSED ARMS” 











Bright ideas 
General 


And it's not an accident of nature, either. These six lamps are significant 
departures from the ordinary, the accepted ideas of good lighting. 

Start with the G-E Power Groove fluorescent. 1. We gave it that odd, grooved 
shape so we could squeeze nine feet of light into an eight-foot lamp. 

One reason why it's the most powerful fluorescent and the most economical 
light source of its type. 2. The G-E Multi-Vapor* lamp. This lamp was the first 

to combine mercury with sodium iodine to boost light output and achieve quality 
color characteristics. Next, is the new G-E De Luxe White Mercury lamp. 
3. G.E. applied a rare-earth phosphor to create the first mercury lamp whose. 
light lets people look natural. Now mercury lamps can be used where 

they just wouldn't do before. 4. This is the G-E Lucalox* lamp. The most efficient 
light source yet produced by man. The cigarette-sized ceramic arc tube 

inside gives you the light of a string of 40-watt fluorescents over 50 feet long. 

5. The G-E Dichro Color spotlight. Its unique dichroic filter delivers 

richer colors without filtering the brightness out of light. 6. The G-E Quartzline* 
lamp delivers powerful, never-grow-dim light, because it cleans itself. 

Bright ideas like these make the difference in the values your business- 

lighting dollar buys. That's why we say, “Light makes the difference 

in business, and General Electric makes the difference in light.” 

*Trademark of the General Electric Company 
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COLUMNISTS 


Isolationism Confirmed 

“Every perfect traveler always 

ates the country where he travels.” 
-Nikos Kazantzakis 

Last spring, before he began a three- 
month tour of Western Europe, Colum- 
nist Walter Lippmann, 77, insisted that 
a new isolationism was sweeping the 
world, making obsolete the U.S. com 
mitment in Viet Nam. Not surprisingly, 
on his vacation Lippmann found his 
judgment confirmed. In the first col- 
umns he has written since his return, 
Lippmann portrayed today’s Europeans 
as a grey, inhibited lot. “They do not 
have the ambition to participate in his- 
tory and to shape the future. Their state 
of mind is marked by a vast indiffer- 
ence to big issues, and there is a feeling 
that they are incompetent to do much 
about the big issues.” Modern men, 
Lippmann was led to conclude, “are 
predominantly isolationist.” 

The laggard U.S., he argued, does 
not appreciate the fact that “because of 
the obsolescence of the power politics 
of the 19th century and the early 20th, 
the idiom of American diplomacy today 
often sounds as if it belonged to the 
horse-and-buggy age.” The President 
and Secretary of State “have not taken 
truly into account the cataclysmic con- 
sequences of the collapse of empires,” 
continued Lippmann with a_ rococo 
flourish. “We can coexist peaceably only 
if we forgo the Messianic megalomania 
which is the Manila madness.” 

“Among Europeans,” said Lippmann, 
“there is a widespread distaste for our 
moral pretensions. Since President Ken 
nedy’s death our foreign policy has been 
conducted by men ‘whose minds were 
formed and whose convictions hard- 
ened about 25 years ago”—a condition 
that might apply to columnists, too. 
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ARON 


So much more than mere news. 


GALA AT THE PARIS OPERA 


NEWSPAPERS 


The Reassurance of St. Figaro 

The collected bylines were illustri- 
ous indeed. There was Emile Zola pas- 
sionately arguing the case for Captain 
Alfred Dreyfus. Guy de Maupassant 
covered a Hindu cremation in India. 
Gabriel Fauré favorably reviewed the 
premiére of Tosca at the Paris Opéra. 
Marcel Proust recalled a childhood 
Easter vacation. By embroidering its 
anniversary edition with evocative 
pieces from its rich past, Paris’ oldest 
daily, Le Figaro, celebrated its centen- 
nial in grand style last week. 

The paper also threw a charity gala 
at the Paris Opéra that glittered with 
the helmets of the Gardes Républicaines, 
and the dancing of Rudolf Nureyev and 
Margot Fonteyn. It was all quite in 
character for a paper that once moved 
Charles de Gaulle to jest: “Each morn- 
ing when its readers pick it up, they 
murmur: ‘St. Figaro, reassure us.’ ” 

Pride in Speculation. Over the years, 
the paper has proved consistently reas- 
suring to its affluent, conservative read- 
ership. Figaro prides itself on being no 
ordinary paper that merely dispenses 
the news. It has always had literary 
ambitions, and part of the front page 
every day is devoted to a column of 
philosophical or literary speculation 
Contributors have always ranked among 
France’s most eminent men of letters; 
today they range from Political Analyst 
Raymond Aron to Moviemaker René 
Clair to Biologist Jean Rostand to Play- 
wright Jean Anouilh. 

Such fare sometimes turns out to be 
heavy going, but no paper boasts a 
more loyal readership, Figaro’s circu- 
lation has now reached 400,000—third 
largest of all French papers. And since 
almost a quarter of its readers live out- 
side Paris, Figaro comes close to being 


a national newspaper. For its rural 
readers, it also produces a weekly 84- 
page magazine, Figaro Agricole; for 
city dwellers, it publishes a weekly re- 
view of the arts, Figaro  Littéraire, 
which is so packed with classified adver- 
tising that it has been dubbed Figaro 
Immobilier (Real Estate Figaro). 

Figaro covers the news of Paris 
exhaustively if blandly; its foreign cov- 
erage is acknowledged to be the best of 
any French publication. In addition to 
eleven foreign bureaus, it keeps some 
half a dozen correspondents on the road 
in search of background stories, any 
one of which may fill a full page. Figaro 
was the only French daily to cover the 
Jack Ruby trial, the only one to send a 
reporter along on President Johnson's 
Southeast Asian trip. 

Figaro keeps on intimate terms with 
its status-conscious readers by publish- 
ing a column called Le Carnet du Jour, 
a listing of all the births, marriages and 
deaths of those who count in French 
society. *You’re not really married if 
it hasn't been noted in Figaro,” is a 
familiar quip. A 37-year-old boulevar- 
dier and gossip columnist named Phi- 
lippe Bouvard cruises Paris in a Citroén 
equipped with television and a_tele- 
phone. As he picks up tips, he phones 
any of 15 legmen and women to follow 
them up. “Before, only a name was 
enough,” says Bouvard. “Now you need 
a name and a good story.” 

Profusion of Titles. Founded as a 
literary weekly in 1826 and named for 
the cunning barber hero of the Beau- 
marchais play, Figaro survived a suc- 
cession of inept owners, became a 
daily in 1866. Somehow, it weathered 
all storms. By supporting Dreyfus in 
his epic battle with the French army, 
it lost half its circulation, but the read 
ers slowly returned. On the eve of 
World War I, the wife of Finance Min- 
ister Joseph Caillaux, offended by the 
paper's attacks on her husband, shot and 
killed Editor Gaston Calmette. During 
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World War II, Figaro’s great anti-Nazi 
editor, Pierre Brisson, suspended pub- 
lication in protest against Vichy censor- 
ship. Today, Figaro is owned half by 
Jean Prouvost, publisher of Paris- 
Match, and half by Industrialist Ferdi- 
nand Beghin, but under an agreement 
worked out after years of controversy, 
the editorial staff has complete freedom. 

Since 1925, Figaro has been housed 
in an ornate town house on_ the 
Champs-Elysées that is the delight of 
tourists but the despair of newsmen. 
Some of the staff enjoy the luxury 
of spacious salons; others are cooped 
up in maids’ rooms under the eaves. 
Within La Maison, as it is affectionate- 
ly called, a hierarchy of sorts is main- 
tained. An ordinary reporter is known 
as “notre collaborateur.” A_ slightly 
more important reporter is called “no- 
tre excellent collaborateur.”. And a 


| member of the French Academy is hon- 


ored with the title “notre excellent ami.” 

Along with its readership of solid 
citizens, Figaro generally supports De 
Gaulle, though some of its columnists 
harshly criticize him. It is more sym- 
pathetic to the U.S. than any other 
French publication and is less strident in 
its criticism of the U.S. role in Viet 
Nam. But it also makes a point of de- 
fending French standards against the on- 
slaught of foreign customs, has tried to 
ban everything from bubble gum to the 
English-language prefix “super.” “We've 
always been non-engagé,” says Editor 
Louis Gabriel-Robinet. “We've never 
belonged to any political party—just 
the party of balance.” 


WAR CORRESPONDENTS 


Rebuttal & Reply 

When the New Leader published his 
critical report on the press corps in Viet 
Nam last month, veteran Military Re- 
porter S.L.A. Marshall said, “I hoped 
there would be a strong protest.” Out of 
positive rebuttal, he felt, “may come 
some better understanding.” 

Protest there was. In last week's is- 
sue, the New Leader printed rebuttals 
from eight correspondents (including 


| two from Time Inc.). Almost to a man, 


Marshall's critics objected to what they 


| felt was a suggestion that they shunned 


danger. Too many of them have been 
killed or wounded, they argued, for 
their courage to be in question. The war 
in Viet Nam, they said, is different from 
any other war, and Marshall did not 
seem to understand that overriding fact. 
He wanted too much attention paid to 
purely military matters, to the detri- 


_ ment of a much broader story. 


Once more, Marshall was disap- 
pointed. He had not asked for more 
military coverage, he said, just better 
coverage. “The key problem,” he went 
on, “is not cowardice but superficiality.” 
Whenever he criticized the military, he 


| added sadly, he always received a seri- 
| ous hearing. “When I have criticized the 
| press, the reaction has always been vio- 
| lent outraged emotion.” 
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Gold rush at 100 fathoms. 


The epics of the 49ers may pale when 
the next great gold rush begins. For 
of years, rivers have been 
minefal-rich sediment into 
the ocean. The heavy metals, gold 
silver, uranium, etc., must surely have 
settled into pockets of tremendous 
value. Someday, entire mining camps 
will be built undersea...including 
smelting and refining machinery and 
living quarters for the miners 


millions 
carrying 


Establishing such a “mining camp’ 
would be a massive undertaking. But 
projects of equal complexity, requir- 
ing great leaps in technological cap- 
ability on a definite schedule, have 
already been completed. 


The U.S. Navy’s Polaris fleet ballistic 
missile is one such system. It is one of 
the most complex, yet most success- 


ful, systems ever developed. Yet, it 
was not possible to meet Navy 
requirements with existing technol- 
ogy when the Polaris project began. 
The missile would have weighed 
160,000 pounds. But maximum per- 
missible weight was 30,000 pounds 
Inventions were scheduled and break- 
throughs forced, technological trade 
offs made. The work of thousands of 
organizations coordinated..Hundreds 
of thousands of components inte- 
grated. Polaris was delivered on 
schedule, within budget...and weigh- 
ing 30,000 pounds. 


Moreover, Polaris has been, as any 
great system must be, extensible. The 
first Polaris A-1, had a range of 1200 
nautical miles. The current A-3 has 
a 2500-nautical-mile range. 


Polaris is a triumph of systems man- 
agement...because of the teamwork 


and competence of the Navy’s Spe- 
cial Projects Office and Lockheed. 


Properly understood and applied, 
systems management is a technology 
unto itself...a technology that can 
conquer incredible complexity and is 
not limited by the ‘‘now-possible.” 
This kind of systems management can 
take man to the ocean depths or 
wherever he will go 


Proven applications of systems man- 
agement...such as Polaris...are one 
more measure of the technological 
competence of Lockheed: a corpora- 
tion dedicated to the conquest of 
new worlds through innovation 
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RELIGION 





ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Democracy for Bishops 

Meeting last week for the first time 
as a regional legislature of their church, 
210 U.S. Roman Catholic bishops cut 
loose with a thoroughly traditional at- 
tack on birth control, and then moved 
on to put an end to one of the most 
anachronistic of Catholic spiritual cus- 
toms: compulsory abstinence from 


meat on Friday. 

The point of the hierarchy’s state- 
ment on contraception was its charge 
that “Government activities increasing- 
ly seek aggressively to persuade and 
the 


even coerce underprivileged to 


WALTER BENNETT 





ARCHBISHOP DEARDEN 
Deeper than lobsters or birth control. 


practice birth control” as a condition 
of gaining relief benefits. This, the bish- 
ops charged, was an infringement upon 
“the freedom of spouses to determine 
the size of their families’—an argu- 
ment, ironically, that the Planned Par- 
enthood association has always used to 
defend contraception. The accusation 
of coercion astounded and outraged of- 
ficers of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, who insisted 
that U.S. poverty programs give birth- 
control advice and assistance only to 
those who ask for it. 

More Meaningful Penance. In doing 
away with fish-on-Friday, the American 
bishops followed the example of 17 oth- 
er national conferences that have decid- 
ed that eating lobster Newburg instead 
of hamburger is not precisely a genuine 
act of mortification. Dispensations to 
soldiers, travelers and the sick have 
been freely given by the church, and in 
much of Europe the practice has been 
observed by hardly anyone but the 
clergy. While declaring that abstinence 
was no longer binding under pain of sin, 
the bishops urged the faithful to pre- 
serve the custom, particularly during 
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the Lenten season, as “an outward sign 
of inward spiritual values.” 

The deeper meaning of the Washing- 
ton meeting was the democratization of 
the hierarchy. In the past, the annual 
meetings of the hierarchy were largely 
dominated by the senior U.S. prelates 
and automatically chaired by New 
York’s Francis Cardinal Spellman. In 
setting up a formal hierarchical synod 
under the title of the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Bishops, the prelates 
also made provisions for electing its of- 
ficers. Chosen on the third ballot as first 
president of the conference was the 
Most Rev. John Francis Dearden, 59, 
the progressive Archbishop of Detroit. 

Lutheran Greetings. The bishops also 
appeared to be looking ahead to more 
fruitful ecumenical encounters with 
other churches. One of the major acts 
of the session was the creation of a new 
general secretariat for ecumenical and 
interreligious affairs. As evidence that 
the spirit of unity is reciprocal, the 
brand-new Lutheran Council in the U.S, 
—a service agency that is supported by 
churches that represent 95% of the na- 
tion’s Lutherans—sent “cordial greet- 
ings in the name of Our Saviour” to 
the Washington meeting. 


Standpat in Rome 

To the Sistine Chapel—where Popes 
are elected and many solemn church 
decisions announced—Paul VI last week 
summoned delegates of the Jesuit Gen- 
eral Congregation that for two months 
has been debating the reform of the or- 
der traditionally regarded as Roman 
Catholicism’s highly disciplined and ed- 
ucated shock troops, To outsiders, the 
renewal effort has seemed dryly pro- 
cedural and strikingly inconclusive: 
Paul's surprising purpose was to de- 
nounce sternly the “strange and sin- 
ister suggestions” that he detected in 
the discussions. 

“Do you wish, sons of Ignatius, mili- 
tants of the Society of Jesus, to be to- 
day, and tomorrow and always, that 
which you have been from your founda- 
tion until this day for the holy Catholic 
church and for this apostolic see?” he 
asked. “This question of ours would not 
be justified if there had not reached our 
ears news and rumors regarding your 
society of which we cannot hide our 
surprise and, for some of them, our 
sorrow.” 

The Fourth Vow. One issue that Paul 
seemed to have in mind was a proposal 
that the Society of Jesus play down 
somewhat the privileged status of the 
select “professed” priests, who are al- 
lowed to take a fourth vow of special 
obedience to the Pope in addition to the 
normal vows of chastity, poverty and 
obedience. Under the old rules, only 
professed priests were eligible to reach 
executive office in the Society; one 
change made by the congregation was 
to give membership on the advisory 
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Motor Sales Inc., Dayton; J. Baglier Ford Sales Inc., 
Girard; Timmerman Sales Company, Lima; George May 
Ford Inc., Lorain; Marion Lincoln-Mercury, Marion; 
Curry Ford Inc., Middletown; Walker and Battat Motors, 
Newark; Heights Imported Cars, South Euclid; The 
Biggio Ford Sales Company, Steubenville; Vin Devers 
Inc., Sylvania. OKLAHOMA: Bus Horton Inc., Oklahoma 
City; Fred Jones Ford of Tulsa Inc., Tulsa. SOUTH 
DAKOTA: Ben-Hur Ford Inc., Sioux Falls. TEXAS: 
Sid Stout Ford Inc., Amarillo; Armstrong-Johnson, Inc., 
Austin; Lewis Boggus Motors Inc., Corpus Christi; Ed 
Maher Inc., Dallas; Kenray Ford Sales Inc., Dallas; 
Kemp Motor Company, E! Paso; Texas Motors Inc., Fort 
Worth; Boggus Motor Co., Harlingen; Jacobe-Pearson 
Ford Inc., Houston; Luke Johnson Ford Inc., Houston: 
Pollard Friendly Ford Co., Lubbock; Gateway Lincoln- 
Mercury Inc., Orange; Broughton Motors Inc., San 
Antonio; Bird-Kultgen Inc., Waco; W. O. Waites Ford 
Sales Inc., Wichita Falls. WISCONSIN: Kayser Motors 
inc., Madison, Northwestern Motor Carsinc., Milwaukee; 
Wisconsin Auto Sales Co., Milwaukee. WYOMING: 
Spaniol Motors Inc., Casper 


If you don't find the name of a dealer near you, 
contact: Imported Vehicles, Ford Division, 
3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan, 


Station wagon 
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Ford’s Cortina: $1765, fully equipped, 
and there’s room for five more inside. 


Find it hard to believe that a $1765 car can %. 


be all that exciting? 

Wait until you find out what Ford's Cortina 
delivers for the money. 

Start with a racy reputation that includes 
wins in over 300 races and rallies all over 
the world. It's a car that makes car-buffs 
sit up and take notice. (“Car and Driver’ 
readers voted Cortina best car in its class 
two years straight.) 

Now add a list of standard features that 
include foam-padded bucket seats, wind- 
shield washers and electric wipers, a wash- 
able vinyl interior, twin padded sun visors, 
and a safety-padded instrument panel. 

Also, a built-in ventilation system that 
can change the air inside the car every 40 





seconds even with the windows up. Room 
for five people inside. Front disc brakes. 
And 20 cubic feet back in the trunk. 

Then, top this off with a four-speed all 
synchromesh transmission. Ford's Cortina 
cruises all day at turnpike speed and stil 
delivers up to 30 miles to the gallon 

A lot of car. For a little money $1765. 49" 
for the two-door Cortina Deluxe we've been 
talking about. $1884.43* for the four-door 
Deluxe, $2102.10* for the station wagon, 
and $2121.58* for the hot GT. A special 
Cortina modified by Lotus is available for 
only $3419.70". 

The name of your nearest Cortina dealer 
is listed on the opposite page. Look him up 
and take a test drive 





Mr. Muirhead brings 


it over in barrels’ 
to save you up 


to'2a fh, 


*you save on taxes 
and shipping costs 


MUIRHEAD’S 
LIGHT-LIGHT SCOTCH 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86 PROOF, 


IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., N.Y. 





Office help 
shortage got 
you down? 


Cheer up! 





WHITE GLOVE 
GIRL : 


MANPOWER 


THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP 
Over 400 ojjices throughout the world 
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councils of the provinces to nonpro- 
fessed priests and lay brothers. 

To some conservatives, any tamper- 
ing with the institution of the fourth 
vow was the first step in weakening the 
chain of loyalty that binds the Jesuits 
to the Pope. Paul, apparently, was wor- 
ried about this too. Equally disturb- 
ing, in his view, was another suggestion 
that the Society abandon the rule of a 
compulsory hour each d day for mental 
prayers; Paul called prayer “the indis- 
pensable armor for the soldier of Christ.” 

Tomorrow's Church. As it turned out, 
the Pope's powerful warning against ex- 
cessive reform represented a clear case 
of overkill, and was clearly intended as 
a guide to future congregations rather 
than as a commentary on the work 
done by this year’s group. Delegates to 
the congregation, chiefly older and more 
conservative members of the Society, 
have been pointedly prudent regarding 
change. Winding up business last week, 
the congregation referred certain big 
questions regarding the structure of the 
Society, such as whether or not to tam- 
per with the fourth vow, to committee 
for further study. As for the daily hour 
of prayer, the delegates’ report empha- 
sized its importance in Jesuit tradition, 
but gave local provincials some lee- 
way for making exceptions. Taken to- 
gether with his recent standpat position 
on- birth control, the Pope's rebuke 
showed that he intended to be cautious 
in carrying out the renewal promised 
by the Vatican Council. The day he 
spoke to the Jesuits, Paul told a general 
audience at St. Peter's: “You cannot 
demolish the church of yesterday to 
build the church of tomorrow.” 


THEOLOGY 
Faith & Learning at Stanford 


Brown, Novak & Napier sounds like 
a plausible name for a law firm; ac- 
tually it is a winning combination at 
Stanford. Inspired by Presbyterian The- 


ologian Robert McAfee Brown and 
Roman Catholic Philosopher Michael 
Novak, religion has become one of 


Stanford’s most adventurous intellectu- 
al disciplines, and Dean of the Chapel 
B. Davie Napier has turned the once 
staid services at the pseudo-Roman- 
esque Memorial Church into a contin- 
uing experiment in worship. The result 
is an enlightening case study of how 
Christianity on a secular campus can 
be imaginatively brought to life. 

Going Beyond a Charter. Academ- 
ically, the renaissance of religion at 
Stanford began in 1962, when Theolo- 
gian Brown was hired away from Man- 
hattan’s Union Theological Seminary as 
professor of religion. Guided by a 19th 
century charter that forbade any sec- 
tarian instruction in doctrine, the uni- 
versity did not even have a lecturer in 
religion until 1951. Now the religion 
teaching staff, operating within the hu- 
manities division, consists of four men: 
Brown; Biblical Scholar Edwin Good: 
Novak, a onetime seminarian in Rome 





NAPIER & STUDENTS 
The consequences of commitments. 


who studied for his doctorate at Har- 
vard; and Church Historian William 
Clebsch, formerly of Texas’ Episcopal 
Theological Seminary of the Southwest. 

Students cannot major in religion and 
must take the subject as an elective— 
but the courses are highly popular none- 
theless. The Stanford emphasis is strong- 
ly contemporary. Brown teaches one 
course On modern theology on the work 
of Barth, Tillich, Bultmann and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, another on Christian eth- 
ics that ranges from sexual problems. to 
political responsibility. Novak traces the 
development of 20th century Catholic 
theology and literature, has gained his 
greatest student following with a course 
that explores the practical consequences 
of commitments to faith and atheism 

Liturgy from Africa. This fall, the re- 
vival of religion as a discipline has been 
supplemented by the spiritual experi- 
ments at Memorial Church fostered by 
Dean Napier, a Congregational minis- 
ter who formerly taught Old Testament 
at Yale. He has inaugurated an ecumen- 
ical Sunday Communion based on an 
Anglican liturgy developed for use in 
Africa that provides for considerable 
congregational participation. Utilizing 
student creativity, Napier presents jazz 
and folk-song services with banjo and 
guitar accompaniment, for Christmas 
will put on a medieval Christian drama 
performed by freshmen students in the 
English department. 

Although Napier’s chapel and aca- 
demic religion at Stanford are independ- 
ent, the revitalization of both has begun 
to have a synergistic effect: students of 
religion have felt compelled to express 
their new concern about faith in wor- 
ship, while students inspired by worship 
plan to enroll in religion courses. Con- 
cludes Brown: “Faith and learning can 
exist in partnership with each other: 
they need not be antithetical.” 
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Sylvania’s 


sroup retirement plan 
for old fluorescents. 


You save 30% of relamping costs. 


Sylvania cuts the cost of lighting by cutting the average 
time it takes to change afluorescent from 20 minutes down 
to 3 minutes. You use Sylvania lamps with what we call— 
officially—Planned Lighting Maintenance. 

In Planned Lighting Maintenance, old 
fluorescents are retired all at once, instead 
of one at a time, by following the lamp’s 
rated life. Sylvania fluorescents have a 
date line on each lamp where you can write 
the month and year they're installed. 

And you use Sylvania’s labor-saving 
Caddy-Pack. Caddy-Pack’s the carton that 
60 Sylvania Lifeline fluorescents come in. 
Pull a tab to zip the top half off, and you 
have a place for 60 retiring lamps. 

With Sylvania’s 40-watt fluorescents as an 
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example, the 30% of relamping costs you save comes to 
$75.81 per 100 lamps. This includes lamp and labor, with 
relamping figured at 85% of rated life. 

One-at-a-time relamping costs that much more because 
it usually requires a requisition, a special trip to get the 
lamp, a trip for the ladder, a trip to check the old lamp, 
replace it, and check the starter. 

Sylvania Planned Lighting Maintenance saves that much 
because all it requires is 3 minutes per lamp. 

Sylvania Lighting Center, Department 58, Danvers, Mas- 
sachusetts 01923. 
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TRUE 


CIGARETTES 


PreRs 


TRUE Blue: 


Average yield per cigarette—12.9 mgs. tar; 
0.8 mgs. nicotine. And just as important— 
TRUE has taste... and easy draw. 


Shouldn’t your brand be TRUE? 
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SHOW 
BUSINESS 


BROADWAY 


Who's Afraid of David Golightly? 

When David Merrick proclaimed a 
few months ago that the 1966-67 
Broadway season would be another 
“Year of Merrick,” he was just doing 
some good-natured hopeful crowing. 
By last week, with the season only two 
months old, the crowing was silenced 
and the voice of the turkey was heard 
in the land. 

On paper, Merrick had a sure-shot 
production list: 1) The Loves of Cass 
| McGuire, an Irish import by Playwright 
Brian Friel, author of the successful 
Philadelphia, Here I Come!; 2) We 
Have Always Lived in the Castle, an 
adaptation of Novelist Shirley Jackson's 
psycho-thriller; 3) / Do! J Do!, a mu- 
sical version of The Fourposter, star- 
ring Mary Martin and Robert Preston; 
4) Don't Drink the Water, an original 
farce by Funnyman Woody Allen; and 
5) Holly Golightly, a musical adapta- 
tion of Truman Capote’s Breakfast at 
Tiffany's. 

Doctored Script. But, as Merrick 
says, “Disaster always lurks around the 
corner in this business.” And right off, 
disaster struck. Cass closed after 20 
performances and lost $75,000. Castle 
crumbled after nine performances and 
dropped $80,000. Don't Drink almost 
drowned during out-of-town tryouts, 
required a change of directors and nu- 
merous cast switches. A fortnight late, 
it Opened Jast week in Manhattan to 
reviews that were less than rhapsodic 
(see THEATER). 

There has been no unanimous rhap- 
sodizing, either, over | Do! and Holly, 
which last week were trying to get in 
shape for Broadway. The drawing pow- 
er of J Dol’s two-man cast was sufli- 
cient to sell out in Boston and Wash- 
ington, but Director Gower Champion 
was still dissatisfied with the show and 
detoured his company to Cincinnati for 
repairs. Variety's reviewer found the 
musical “transparent” and “flimsy,” de- 
cided that it was more a concert per- 
formance than a show. So far, 30 pages 
of script have been doctored, four songs 
have been added and two dumped, but 
listeners have yet to spot a genuine hit 
tune. What they have surely spotted, 
though, are some sorry lyrics: “There's 
a strange new world that you enter 
when you say ‘I do, I do’/Such a strange 
new world that you hardly can believe 
it's true, it’s true.” Just to add a little 
zip beyond cuing each other for songs, 
Martin and Preston have added a new 
bit of business: she plays a fiddle and 
he toots a saxophone in one number. 
The show is supposed to open on 
| Broadway Dec. 5, three weeks behind 
| schedule. 
| Holly's difficulties are still farther 
| from solution. Right off, Writers Nun- 
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PRODUCER MERRICK 
The crow that looks like a turkey. 


nally Johnson and Sidney Michaels 
failed to get a- fix on the heroine— 
played by Mary Tyler Moore (of TV's 
Dick Van Dyke Show)—so_ Director 
Abe Burrows (Cactus Flower) tried a 
re-adaptation. In Philadelphia, Holly 
came off as a tough $50-a-shot hooker 
instead of a sweet $50-a-shot hooker. 
By the time the show reached Boston, 
Holly had become a nice young thing 
who might just shack up with anybody 
for nothing. Worse, Michael Kidd's 
choreography was more kitsch than 
kick, while the songs of Bob Merrill 
scarcely topped the success of his 1953 
hit, Doggie in the Window. Holly, wrote 
Boston Globe Criti¢ Kevin Kelly, was 
“a multi-set disaster, a straightforward 
musical flop.” 

Friendly Interest. Determined to un- 
flop it, Merrick last week hired Play- 
wright Edward Albee (Who's Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf?) to re-readapt Holly, 
and changed the title back to Break- 
fast at Tiffany's. Albee, who has never 
written a musical, or a successful adap- 
tation, for that matter, charged up to 
Boston to watch several performances 
and then went to work. “I'll probably 
rewrite it completely,” he said, “not be- 
cause it’s so terribly bad, but because 
I have another approach—closer to 
Capote’s original.” Observed Capote 
(who had declined the assignment him- 
self, explaining, “I just don’t function 
well in team sports”): “I think it’s very 
interesting. Albee is a friend of mine. 
I'm curious to see what he'll do. He’s 
got a very interesting mind.” 

Whether or not / Do! and Tiffany's 
are finally judged critical hits, both have 
box-office insurance, thanks largely to 
Merrick’s ability to sell tickets through 
marquee names. The producer claims 
$1,500,000 in advance sales for each. 
“Good. or bad,” explains Albee, “peo- 
ple go to musicals.” 
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Mew ie RUE Green: 


delivers the same low tar and nicotine 
content plus TRUE Green has a lively 
menthol taste. 


Shouldn’t your brand be TRUE? 
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The moon is closer. 





Closer by 40 Gemini days, 600 revolutions 
Prato dalceNVatevaececheaecmieateatertithe-le) (cme (seb le-luteyer 


With the successful splashdown of Astronauts Lovell and Aldrin, the Gemini 
program ended. IBM has been part of it since the very beginning, and is also 
at work on Apollo, helping the NASA team put a man on the moon. Write for 
our new booklet on the space program. IBM Dept. 813A, Armonk, N. Y. 10504. 5 








Ten years from today this man expects 
to retire on a comfortable income. 


Ask him about Bache-ability. 


Bache-ability can make an important difference to the man who looks ahead 
to active, enjoyable years of retirement...and is willing to take reasonable 
investment risks to achieve it. During the years of your peak earning power, it 
offers guidance in building a sound investment program. After retirement, 
itcan provide the kind of watchfulness needed to keep income up and risk down. 
What is Bache-ability? It’s the total experience, knowledge and research 
of one of the nation’s oldest and largest investment firms 
...-applied to your personal goals. 
For an investment program designed to meet your specific needs... whether 





, ‘re » rerire > , - > ‘ _ = 

you're looking ahead to retirement now, or to profitable participation BAC Hk & C Q) 
in more immediate opportunities... put Bache-ability to work Incorporated 

for you. And put a Bache Representative to work for you too. Member: All Leading Exchanges 
Simply phone or visit our nearest office. Founded 1879 
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AUTOS 
Buying Up but Selling Down 


“There is a pause in the auto mar- 
ket,” said Ford Motor Group Vice 
President Lee lacocca last week. 
“There’s uncertainty about a tax in- 
crease and the Viet Nam war—but 
there’s nothing to get alarmed about.” 

There was nothing for the automak- 
ers to get very happy about either. 
Compared with the equivalent periods 
of fabled 1965, sales of the new models 
were off 6% in October and 5% in 
November's first ten days. Detroit in- 
siders estimated that fourth-quarter pro- 
duction will decline from last year’s 
2,600,000 to 2,400,000. American Mo- 
tors scheduled production cutbacks, and 
General Motors reported that it will 
reduce the current rate of output by 
3.7% in December and by still an- 
other 4.4% in January, Though G.M. 
carefully broke that word after the 
stock market closed late last week, there 
was enough disquieting news about au- 
tos and other sectors of the economy 
(see THE NATION) to cause all auto 
stocks to sink tO 1966 lows. 

Slow Trio. Some strange things are 
happening in the nation’s most influ- 
ential industry. G.M. has actually in- 
creased its share of the industry's sales, 
from 50.1% a year ago to 51.3% last 
month, but its volume is down because 
of a 10% lag in its Chevrolet Division, 


which accounts for half its output 
Chevy Division Manager — Elliott 
(“Pete”) Estes has fallen behind his 


competitor (and Bloomfield Hills neigh- 
bor) Don Frey, whose Ford Division 
in October outsold Chevrolet 194,000 
cars to 192,000. None of the regular 


MARK KAUFFMAN 
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“lower-priced three” cars are burning 
up the track, but racier, higher-priced 
models are doing splendidly, and auto 
economists point out that “the sales mix 
is very rich.” 

During the first third of November. 
Cadillac, Buick and Pontiac shattered 
sales records. The tendency of custom- 
ers to trade up from lower-priced cars 
cheers most automakers because cost- 
lier cars bring fatter profit margins. But 
what worries the auto companies’ big- 
picture men is that once a customer 
hankers to trade for something fancier, 
he may jump to the other firm’s line. 
In October, sales of Ford Motor’s 
middle-priced Mercurys fell 11%, to 
33,000, and its Lincolns dropped 18%, 
to 7,300. For that reason Ford shifted 
drivers at its Lincoln-Mercury Division: 
to another job in the company went 
Lincoln-Mercury Division Boss Paul 
Lorenz, and in came Vice President 
E. F. (“Gar”) Laux, an aggressive pro- 
tégé of Iacocca’s. 

Nailed to the Floor. Of course the 
pattern of trading up has two sides, 
While sales of the bread-and-butter 
Chevy tumbled in October from 172,- 
000 to 135,000, the breezier-looking 
Chevelle rose from 24,000 to 33,000. 
Sales of the regular Pontiac declined by 
4,000, but the fancy Tempest increased 
7,000, and the Grand Prix and GTO were 
also way up. The standard Ford slipped 
from 114,000 to 99,000, but Fairlane 
and Mustang both increased. 

G.M.’s new Camaro has not exactly 
taken off with a Mustang gait, partly 
because of some shortage, which G.M. 
is curing with overtime production. 
Sales in November's first ten days were 
just under 5,000, or 374% of Mus- 


tang’s rate, and Pete Estes’ prediction 
of 100,000 Camaros built by year-end 
1966 will probably be a shade high. As 
for the other Mustang-like new car, 
Mercury has sold 12,500 Cougars so 
far, and supplies are so short that any 
Cougars in dealers’ hands are practical- 
ly nailed to the floor. Almost the entire 
industry’s inventory is healthily lean, 
running to an average 33-day supply. 
Glaring exception: American Motors, 
whose Ambassador is at 57 days’ sup- 
ply and Rambler American 87 days (in- 
cluding leftover "66 models). 

Still Very Good. Going against the 
higher-priced trend is the surprising 
surge of lower-tagged imports, which 
are racing 27% ahead of last year and 
should easily crack the record of 614,- 
000 sold in 1959. In the first nine 
months of 1966, Volkswagen spurted 
from 277,000 sales to 308,000, while 
G.M.’s “German Opel climbed from 
fifth place to second among imports, 
with sales of 25,000, followed by Swe- 
den’s Volvo, Britain's MG and Japan's 
Datsun. The Japanese cars are rising 
fast: Toyota is now the second best- 
selling import in California, where the 
Japanese are driving hard prior to a 
nationwide push, and Honda will soon 
introduce a car in the U.S. 

Behind the slight fall-off in industry 
sales are many factors: the armed 
forces’ draft of almost 400,000 young 
potential buyers, the stock market drop, 
the slower expansion in consumer credit 
caused by tight money. Detroit's ex- 
perts figure that, excluding imports, pro- 
duction will dip from last year’s 8,700,- 
000 to 8,350,000 this year, and to 
8,000,000 in calendar 1967—which 
would still make it a very good year. 


J. EDWARD BAILEY 








TOYOTAS IN LOS ANGELES 
A touch of heartburn from a rich mix. 
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WALL STREET 


Shocked Circuits 

In bullish 1965, the No. 1 glamour 
stock was Fairchild Camera and Instru- 
ment, which soared from a low of 274 
to a high of 1654, the biggest percent- 
age gain of the year. The company 
owed its gargantuan gain to its pinpoint- 
tiny microcircuits—the new electronic 
marvels that bond and fuse complete, 
complex electrical circuits onto a sliver 
of silicon. In early 1966, Fairchild stock 


struments rallied, Fairchild fell to 1023, 
a two-day loss of 234, and Motorola 
was down to 984, a loss of 17. 

After the fall, Fairchild Chairman 
John Carter admitted that fourth- 
quarter earnings will be down. He in- 
sisted that “there will not be any price 
cuts”—a statement that many observers 
openly doubted. In fact, just as the 1961 
drop in transistor prices was more than 
offset by increased demand, a micro- 
circuitry price cut might be healthy. 
So why did Fairchild take such a beat- 
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727s ON PREFLIGHT LINE AT SEATTLE 
They'll even tell you how to wallop the competition. 


continued to rocket, finally hit 21632, a 
hefty 65 times earnings, before it began 
to recede. Last week it went into a big 
fall, and took other electronics stocks 
down with it. 

On the day before Fairchild’s preci- 
pitous downturn, the Argus Research 
Corp. reported gloomily on the future 
of electronics stocks to 75 brokers and 
institutional investors. Not only were 
shares overpriced, but Argus reported 
that there was a hint of over-inventory. 
Advancing technology had cut the cost 
of making microcircuits, but the savings 
had not yet been passed along to custo- 
mers; for weeks there had been suspi- 
cions of an impending price slash, which 
presumably would be reflected in lower 
earnings. Morning after the Argus re- 
port, a big mutual fund, with its own 
pessimistic conclusions about Fairchild, 
offered a block of 100,000 shares: al- 
most immediately, a second fund came 
in with another 100,000. Now everyone 
seemed to be selling Fairchild—and 
Texas Instruments and Motorola into 
the bargain. The M. J. Meehan Co., the 
Street’s respected Fairchild specialist, 
valiantly tried to buy, but could not ab- 
sorb all the available shares, lost a 
rumored $500,000. Fairchild _ itself 
dropped 19§ points by the closing; Tex- 
as Instruments was down 153, Motoro- 
la 104. Next day, although Texas In- 
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ing? “Well,” explained one trader,“there 
is one thing to understand. Even though 
brokers may know better, buying breeds 
buying and selling breeds selling. Panic 
here is exaggerated.” Fairchild now 
understands—both ways. 


AIRCRAFT 
Boeing’s Billions 

Being the world’s leading builder of 
commercial jet aircraft, the Boeing Co. 
rings up sales records as routinely as it 
rolls new planes off its assembly lines. 
Even so, the sounds from Boeing last 
week were superlative. A $100 million 
order by United Air Lines for five giant 
747 superjets helped bring the com- 
pany a total of $961 million in new 
commercial business over the past 
month, boosted its backlog to a stag- 
gering $5.6 billion. 

Son of Skybolt. Most of the new 
business came from airlines’ rushing to 
line up early delivery dates for the 490- 
passenger 747, the first of which is due 
in 1969. Counting United’s order, Boe- 
ing has announced sales of 25 of the 
giants, worth $550 million, since Nov. 1. 
In all, 81 have been ordered, and Boe- 
ing expects to sell some 400 over the 
next nine years. Along with more sales 
of its bread-and-butter 707s and tri-jet 
727s, Boeing also picked up its first ma- 


jor Pentagon order since 1958. Under 
an initial $236 million contract, the 
company will develop and produce a 
nuclear-tipped SRAM (for short-range 
attack missile), a sort of son of Skybolt 
that can be launched from airborne 
bombers, guided to targets 100 miles 
away, SRAM may be worth $1 billion 
to Boeing eventually. 

In part, Boeing’s surge stems from 
the late 1950s, when the company 
stepped up its sales effort to secure the 
707’s lead over its newer rival, Doug- 
las’ DC-8. Now, Boeing services include 
free computer studies made by a 100- 
man staff of airline industry analysts. If 
requested, says Boeing Marketing Di- 
rector George R. Sanborn, the studies 
will show “how an airline should go 
about getting a maximum share of the 
market away from a_ competitor”— 
using Boeings, of course. 

Lift for the SST. The company has 
also revved up its relations with the 
Pentagon, which stunned Boeing by 
awarding the TFX (now F-111) fighter 
to General Dynamics in 1962 and the 
giant C-SA cargo plane to Lockheed 
last year. Boeing’s massive research and 
development program should help it to 
capture a bigger share of aerospace and 
defense work. Among the potential $1 
billion-plus projects up for grabs: the 
AMSA (advanced manned strategic air- 
craft) bomber project. 

For the immediate future, of course, 
the big plum is the contest to build a 
U.S. supersonic transport. With the 
Government due to choose between the 
Boeing and Lockheed designs next Jan- 
uary, Boeing’s prospects got a lift last 
week. After ten U.S. and 20 foreign 
airlines responded to a secret Govern- 
ment survey of design preferences, the 
Wall Street Journal polled the lines on 
its own. “By a narrow margin,” said the 
Journal, they favored the Boeing SST. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
New Gold in the Hollywood Hills 


One reason that there was no business 
like show business was because show 
business was hardly a business at all. 
The flamboyant, self-made movie mo- 
guls of the past had little understanding 
of ledgers or cost accounting: they made 
money almost despite themselves, a feat 
no longer possible under the pressures of 
TV and increasingly selective audiences. 
Nowadays, there is an acute awareness 
that the movie industry is big business— 
and that it must be run like one. 

Hard evidence of that fact emerged 
on two fronts last week, Columbia Pic- 
tures, immersed in a taut fight with dis- 
sident stockholders, won a pledge from 
the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, 
which had recently acquired a 20% in- 
terest in the company, that it would 
stand by the present management. That 
beat off the challenge of the takeover- 
minded dissidents, at least for the time 
being. At the same time, small but glow- 
ing Seven Arts Production Ltd., headed 
by ex-Tire Executive Eliot Hyman, an- 
nounced that it would purchase 1,600,- 
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Introducing the Cessna 401 : 





Bigger transportation needs? 
Meet them with a bigger light twin! 


With the introduction of this com- 
pletely new Cessna 401, buyers have 
more flexibility than ever to choose 
the exact capability to meet their par- 
ticular needs. The Cessna 401 specif- 
ically is designed for those whose 
transportation needs have grown big- 
ger; it’s accurately called “‘the bigger 
light twin.” 


The Cessna 401 offers seating for up 
to eight and Air-Stair door conven- 
ience. It offers many other features, 


Bigger capability, bigger cabin, bigger luxury than 
you'll find anywhere else in the light-twin class. 


Numerous cabin options ... seven- and eight-place 
seating (six standard) . . . toilet, pilot compartment 
divider, and refreshment bar . . . wide selection of 
interior appointments. Extra room for baggage .. . 
clothing rack and luggage space in rear cabin... 
as much as 350 Ibs. in nose compartment... up 
to 240 Ibs. carried in Wing Lockers. 

Powered by Turbo-System .. . 300-hp engines ... 
three-bladed propellers .. . a superbly quiet and 
smooth-flying airplane. Speeds up to 260 mph. 
instrumentation as desired . . . panel accommo- 
dates full range of Cessna-Crafted electronics. 


both standard and optional, formerly 
available only in the medium-twin 
class. But most amazingly, the Cessna 
401 offers these advantages with- 
out getting out of the light-twin 
price range!* 


The Cessna 401—the bigger light twin 
—is just one of four dramatically new 
twin-engine airplanes announced by 
Cessna in recent months. These ad- 
vanced twins, and others on the way, 
are further increasing Cessna’s leader- 





ship in airplanes for business and 
pleasure. They’re making personal air 
transportation more essential than 
ever for busy people. 


Ask your Cessna multi-engine dealer 
for a 401 demonstration. He can also 
show you his other high-performance 
twins: Super Skymaster with Center- 
Line Thrust . . . the trailblazing 310L 
..- Executive Skyknight with Turbo- 
System ... the 402 Utilitwin . . . and 
the luxurious Cessna 411. See him for 
a Cessna 401 brochure, or write Cessna 
Aircraft Company, Dept. 401-T7, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

*Suggested price $96,500, F.A.F. Wichita, Kansas. 
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Cessna 


More people buy Cessna airplanes 
than any other make 
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WARNER 
Exit lovers, enter moneymen. 


HYMAN 


000 shares of Warner Bros., giving it 
one-third of the stock and control of the 
company. Seven Arts will pay $32 mil- 
lion for the shares to Jack Warner, last 
active brother of the four who founded 
the studio 43 years ago. Warner will 
now retire, and it seems all but inevita- 
ble that Seven Arts and Warners will 
eventually merge, with Seven Arts the 
surviving company. 

Old-Film Bonanza. Mergers to gain 
new management, more operating cash 
and some diversification are today’s 
fashion. Last month Paramount Pictures 
became part of Gulf & Western Indus- 
tries, which has grown into a widespread 
company with $317 million in sales, 
United Artists, though enjoying robust 
health after its Bond and Beatles bo- 
nanzas, is nonetheless looking for fur- 
ther monetary security as well as diver- 
sification. A proposed merger with Con- 
solidated Foods was recently turned 
down by stockholders. But the company 
is still looking, with Transamerica 
Corp., a financial holding company, cur- 
rently said to have the inside track. Such 
hardheaded business decisions may not 
please Hollywood's art lovers, but the 
trend has mightily impressed Wall 
Street's. moneymen. Variety reported 
that during the last month movie stocks 
have risen a phenomenal 40% . 

Part of the newly strong financial 
position of Hollywood is due to an old 
nemesis—TV. It was TV, coupled with 
a 1948 Supreme Court action which 
ultimately caused the studios to divest 
themselves of theater chains, that put 
the skids under the movies’ fat years. 
Attendance in 1946, 1947 and 1948 
was at an alltime high of 90 million a 
week; by 1958 it had plummeted to 40 
million. Since then it has slowly climbed 
to 46 million; that was not enough. But 
TV had discovered movies, and sudden- 
ly the storehouse of old films was the 
studios’ gold mine. 

Ironic Help. Some studios now derive 
as much as a third of their income from 
TV. Not only do they produce TV se- 
ries, but to satisfy insatiable TV they 
are selling off rights to more and more 
recent films. Movies fill prime time five 
nights a week and will soon fill six. Aft- 
er ABC bought rights to Columbia’s The 
Bridge on the River Kwai for $2,000.- 
000 and scored a ratings blitz, the net- 
works were convinced, if they had had 
any doubt before. Within days, three 
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studios had been paid $92,500,000 for 
118 films. Among them was 20th 
Century-Fox’s Cleopatra, perhaps the 
most wildly unbusinesslike spectacular 
ever produced. Originally budgeted for 
$2,000,000, it wound up costing $40 
million. It was only the $5,000,000 paid 
for TV rights that finally made the near- 
disaster into a moneymaker, 


GOVERNMENT 


Wooing the Plants 

As Research Officer Herbert Kinney 
of the Atomic Energy Commission 
drove down the gaily decorated main 
street of Haverhill, Mass., not long ago, 
an uneasy thought struck him: have 
a terrible feeling,” he said to an aide. 
“that all these flags are for us.” 

They were—and so was a lunch with 
400 civic boosters. Their aim: to make 
Haverhill the site of a $375 million AEC 
atom-smashing accelerator and so gain 
2,000 new jobs, 10,000 new residents 
and a $16 million-a-year payroll. Haver- 
hill, one among 148 locations considered 
by AEC, is no longer in the running, but 
six other communities, from Sacramen- 
to, Calif., to Brookhaven, N.Y., are 
still battling for that plum with offers 
of free land, improved schools, and 
even tax-subsidized power expansion. 
Their skirmishing is part of an increas- 
ingly competitive struggle among states 
and cities for new factories, 

Full Time. According to one recent 
estimate, no fewer than 20,000 organi- 
zations and 100,000 people—25% 
more than a year ago—now devote full 
time to seeking a share of U.S. indus- 
try’s $60 billion-a-year investment in 
new plants. The hunters not only out- 
number the prospects but are growing 
adept at raiding each other's territory 
for corporate game, often with the 
state’s Governor leading the foray. Gov- 
ernor John McKeithen and a 17-man 
team of Louisiana bigwigs recently vis- 
ited Pennsylvania for a fast sales pitch 
to 139 firms. Governor William Scran- 
ton, having enlisted 130,000  business- 
men in a group to tout Pennsylvania, 
has ventured to such places as Detroit, 
Toronto and San Francisco. 

Modern transportation, cheaper pow- 
er and an auto-borne labor force have 
largely freed industry from its old need 
for locations close to mines, markets or 
seaports. However it strikes consumers, 
Massachusetts’ new sales tax is helping 
the state to win back industry because 
it holds the promise of lower property 
taxes. Illinois has taken to needling New 
York City (see cut). Said one recent 
ad: “We figure New York will probably 
have a typhoon next week,” and it 
goes on to say, “Typhoons hardly 
ever happen north of Pago Pago, but 
the way your luck has been running it 
wouldn't surprise us if it happened to 
you-know-who, First your water dries 
up. Your lights conk out. No news- 
papers, no subways. So why not a tropi- 
cal storm? Or maybe your sewer system 
will back up and you'll be riding to work 
on alligators. We don’t have any black- 





outs or water shortages or subway 
strikes. Matter of fact, our commuter 
trains are seldom even late.” 

Overriding Concern. Congested New 
York has been losing 17,000 industrial 
jobs a year. Reversing that trend has be- 
come Mayor John Lindsay's overriding 
concern. “It’s a battle we must win,” he 
Says. “If we lose, we lose everything.” 
In its desperation, New York has set up 
a Public Development Corporation, 
headed by General Lucius Clay, to 
tempt industry by assembling ‘sites. 
Adopting a controversial scheme that 
began in the South, the corporation also 
plans to finance some plants with tax- 
exempt bonds. 

Because the owners pay no federal in- 
come tax on the earnings of their invest- 
ment, such industrial bonds carry com- 
parativly low interest rates. Thirty 
States now authorize industrial bonds. 
From a mere $47 million in 1960, the 
volume of tax-free industrial financing 
swelled to $439 million in the first nine 
months of this year. That deprives the 
U.S. Treasury of at least $20 million a 
year in tax revenue and has prompted 





ILLINOIS INDUSTRY-RECRUITING AD 
Hunters outnumber the game. 


critics to condemn the practice as a mis- 
use of public credit. 

Last month criticism on Wall Street 
persuaded tiny Jerome, Ark. (voting 
population: 35), to defer a $20 million 
issue that would have provided the plant 
and working capital for a new knitting 
mill. Amid today’s stiffening competition 
among cities, such setbacks are rare. 
Some towns pledge to repay industrial- 
bond borrowings through their taxes, 
even though the company involved may 
fail. Deming, N. Mex., goes even fur- 
ther, It not only provided the plants for 
two tool companies, a toy factory and a 
producer of oil-well test gear, but also 
owns the businesses. As a result, the 
local government has become the town’s 
No. | employer. 
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Give the people you like... | 7 
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Old Crow...America’s 

most popular Bourbon. 

Here’s a beautifully wrapped version of famous 
Old Crow — the Bourbon more people buy for 
themselves. Chances are you’ve tasted 

Old Crow. 131 years experience has created a 
smooth, mellow taste. Like no other. 

Give the people you like Old Crow. 

And don’t forget yourself. 


NENTOCKY STRAIGHT SOURSON WHISKEY 8S PROOF. D&STICLED AND GOTTLED BY THE FAMOUS OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO_, FRANKFORT, KY. 





Mediterranean Color Credenza with folding doors 
fashioned in Pecan veneers and select solids. 25” rectangular picture tube is measured 





Model 25LC138 


diagonally; 295 sq. in. overall viewing area, 


Consider Sylvania color television first. 
(A lot of excellent judges say it is.) 


4 


Here’s why. We developed in our laboratories the 
color phosphor screen that produces the television pic- 
ture. It contains rare earth Europium. It’s much brighter 
and more faithful to the original color. Even though 
every other tube manufacturer has now begun to use a 
similar screen, you will find the Sylvania picture brighter 
... visibly better than others. 

That’s because we have a special way of air-spinning 
the phosphor onto the glass. And we have gone even 
further with a group of extra refinements, like tempering 
and prestabilizing the glass face of our tubes to assure 
better color purity during warm-up and throughout the 
picture tube’s life. 

We make our own tubes, of course. Our own electron 


gun, shadow mask and many of the other critical quality 
components. Make them so well, as a matter of fact, 
that every one of America’s twenty-four television man- 
ufacturers buys some Sylvania tubes or parts for use in 
their sets. 

But we use all of them. 

That way, we're sure you'll be as proud to own 
Sylvania color television as we are to build it. 


SYLVANTA 


SUBSIDIARY OF TR E 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


ENTERTAINMENT PRODUCTS « ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS GROUP « PARTS DIVISION « CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL DIVISION 

















It looks like a lot more people will be driving station wagons this year. 


That tastefully sculpted Executive Safari you see up 
there is bound to change a lot of thinking about station 
wagons. Along with its equally new Tempest Safari 
cousin, it was designed to prove that a wagon can look 


as good at the opera as it does out at Lake Winnebago. 


Together, they bring to eight the number of Pontiac 
wagons designed for everything from seeing America 
first to delivering Junior and seven friends to PS 32. 

Our new 400 cubic inch V-8 is Executive's standard 
moving force(our revolutionary Overhead Cam6 powers 


the Tempest series) and a flock of new options like a 
stereo tape player are available to help make getting 
there more than half the fun. 

To get you there safely, we've added new safety fea 
tures like folding seat back latches, a four-way hazard 
warning flasher, a dual master cylinder brake system 
and the new energy absorbing steering column devel- 
oped by General Motors. Your Pontiac dealer has the 
whole story. Just tell him you want to get out 
of town. In style. 


Pontiac 67 /Ride the Wide-Track Winning Streak |_—__| 


WORLD BUSINESS 





ANDRE THEVES 





* DEBRE 
How y’gonna get ‘em back from the farm. 


FRANCE 
Not so Much Non 


France acts as if it were the richest 
power in Europe—and constantly tries 
to use its economic leverage to win its 
own way in international affairs. Its in- 
dustrial output jumped by more than 
7% in the year that ended last June, and 
both this year and next year its gross 
national product is expected to increase 
5.5%, highest real growth rate in the 
Common Market. Yet under the surface 
glitter, France has a backward, under- 
developed economy—a fact that the De 
Gaulle government has recently owned 
up to and started to do something about. 

In 1965 France produced fewer than 
1.4 million cars, only half as many as 
West Germany. In steel, France turned 
out 19.5 million metric tons, compared 
with Britain's 27 million and Germany's 
36 million. Germany exports about 
twice as much as France. The French 
may well run a trade deficit for 1966, 
and the franc has been weakening on 
world markets. Business is plagued by 
low profits, old plants, inddequate re- 
search, a shortage of capital and a fal- 
tering stock market. 

Atomized Industry. One problem is 
that, after they've seen Paris, too many 
Frenchmen want to stay down on the 
farms. France has so many farmers that 
it is the ofly big Western European 
country that can feed itself—but its 
industries are underpopulated. Only 
16% of its people hold industrial jobs, 
compared with 22% in Britain and 23% 
in Germany. Because farmers are low 
taxpayers, industry has to carry too 
heavy a share of the tax load, and this 
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year the rates on profits, after dividends, 
were boosted from 34% to 50%. As a 
result, French industrial companies earn 
scarcely 2.3% on sales, compared with 
3.4% in Germany, 3.6% in Britain and 
Italy, 6.1% in the Benelux countries, 
7.4% in the U.S.—and low profits dis- 
courage industrial expansion. 

French industry is atomized into 
countless small, family-owned firms, 
whose self-satisfied owners are often re- 
luctant to risk expansion or spend for 
modernization. Of the 30 biggest indus- 
trial companies outside the U.S., twelve 
are German, ten British, but only two 
are French (Renault and Rhéne-Pou- 
lenc). Expansion capital is hard to come 
by. Frenchmen are wary of investing, 
often prefer to sock their savings into 
real estate and gold. They have seen too 
many investments demolished by wars 
and inflations, and their fears have hard- 
ly been allayed by the 40% plunge in 
the French stock market since 1962. 

Merge & Modernize. At De Gaulle’s 
behest, Economics Minister Michel De- 
bré has begun to push a broad plan to 
energize industry, argues that “we have 
no choice but to become competitive.” 
The government has granted $600 mil- 
lion in low-interest loans to steel firms 
on the condition that they merge and 
modernize. The government has also 
helped to bring about more than 50 
corporate mergers this year, notably 
in the metals, textiles and electronics 
industries. Hoping to enlarge the capi- 
tal supply and to make Paris a world 
financial center on the order of London 
or New York, the Cabinet earlier this 
month liberalized the long-shackled 
French money market. French com- 
panies will soon be allowed to borrow 
funds from abroad fairly freely, and 
foreign companies to float loans in 
France; at the same time, French in- 
vestors will be allowed to hold foreign 
securities in their own names, and 
French banks will be able to start paying 
interest On deposits by foreigners. 

To stimulate sales abroad, govern- 
ment agencies have stepped up export 
credits and insurance, have even begun 
to lend money to importers of French 
goods. France sees a great market in 
Russia. Last week Debré jetted to Mos- 
cow in hopes of putting some spunk into 
the two-year-old Franco-Soviet trade 
pact; the Russians had promised to buy 
$345 million worth of French goods 
this year, but as of October had ordered 
only $250 million worth. 

Yankee, Come In. Most important 
for the U.S., the Gaullists continue to 
relax their old policy of discouraging 
foreign investments. Debré has learned 
that if France excludes them, U.S. com- 
panies will plant branches in other 
Common Market countries and then ex- 
port freely to France (Time, April 1). 
The Gaullists also have come to believe 
—after years of chauvinistic doubt— 
that U.S. capital and technology can 





benefit French industry. When Motorola 
offered to develop a semi-conductor in- 
dustry and invest generously in research, 
Debré gave the company permission to 
build a multi-million-dollar plant in Tou- 
louse. Now General Electric, ITT and 
the Dutch Philips are vying to take over 
a French electric-equipment manufac- 
turer, and the U.S. firms appear to have 
the edge. Says Debré’s top aide, Antoine 
DuPont-Fauville: “We will try to pre- 
serve certain sectors that touch on our 
national interest, but in the future a 
French non will be the exception rather 
than the rule.” 


WESTERN EUROPE 


New Front for the Safety Furor 


Detroit's caveats about the trouble- 
some effects of legislated auto safety 
standards all but faded away after Pres- 
ident Johnson signed the Highway 
Safety Act last September.* Now, 
though the first set of federal standards, 
which will be mandatory for 1968 mod- 
els, are not due until next January, the 
furor is being revived—this time on the 
European front. 

The Europeans are complaining 
about a preliminary list of 26 safety 
requirements, passed around by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce to give 
importers an idea of what the coming 
federal standards will be like. Britain's 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders has warned that for some auto- 
makers the new standards “could mean 
hardship, even disaster.” 

Time for Tooling. The prime com- 
plaint concerns the “lead time” neces- 
sary for making major changes. Un- 


* In the proud presence of Safety Crusader 
Ralph Nader (Unsafe at Any Speed), who 
last week sued General Motors and its sleuths 
for $26 million in damages (“harassment and 
intimidation”) resulting from the G.M.-spon- 
sored investigation of his life last spring. 


ALFREO STATLER 


OLDSMOBILE & VOLKSWAGEN BUMPERS 
Recoiling at the requirements. 
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accustomed to U.S.-style annual model 
changeovers, Europeans retool only ev- 
ery three or four years, sometimes let 
models run for ten years or more. “A 
change in models just to fulfill the an- 
nual change in safety standards,” says a 
spokesman for Germany's Porsche, 
“would lead to bankruptcy.” Ron P. 
Hickman, technical director of Britain’s 
little Lotus Cars Ltd., says that “some 
items would take more like two years 
to introduce.” 

Even though the Europeans go along 
with most of Commerce's safety list, 
they find some items baffling, absurd 
or impracticable. Britain’s Society of 
Motor Manufacturers recoils at the idea 
of a uniform PRNDL sequence of auto- 
matic shift positions, points out that 
some makes have fancy variations, in- 
cluding “two D positions” and even 
“the sequence RN1234D.” Germany's 
Porsche objects to having to prove the 
safety of its gas tanks in actual crash 





BEDAS 


ROBERT MOTTAR 


is another small-car problem, because 
exhaust-system devices can reduce the 
power of a 30-h.p. engine to 27 h.p. 

The British press has hinted darkly 
—and erroneously—that the safety 
standards are merely hurdles designed 
to keep Europeans out of a market in 
which they sold 575,000 cars last year. 
With an eye for its vital exports, the 
British government has urged Wash- 
ington to approach the issue with “flex- 
ibility.” Actually, when the final stand- 
ards are issued early next year, there 
probably will be concessions for manu- 
facturers on both sides of the Atlantic. 


MIDDLE EAST 
How They Broke the Bank 


Lebanon was plunged into economic 
crisis when its huge Intra Bank shut 
down last month, and the situation is 
steadily getting worse. For three days 
all other Lebanese-owned banks were 





SALHA 


Chain of knives. 


tests, “because with a production of 
only 50 cars a day, One car represents 
a tremendous value.” Volkswagen fears 
that the famous beetle will be in for 
an untoward face lifting if its bumpers 
must be raised to a standard height to 
match the big cars from Detroit; the 
company wants to bolt on bumper 
guards instead. 

Plea for Flexibility. Volkswagen is 
also puzzled over how to design an 
impact-absorbing steering column for 
its boxy Microbus, since the column is 
nearly vertical. One especially irksome 
item is a_ rear-window defroster. 
France’s Renault complains that such 
a device would be “superfluous,” since 
an outside mirror does the job ade- 
quately. An impossibility in many very 
small cars, such as Britain's Mini-Minor, 
is a requirement to have the front seat 
set back far enough so that in a colli- 
sion passengers’ heads will not snap 
down to the dashboard. One solution: 
shoulder as well as lap belts, to keep 
passengers in place. Air pollution control 
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closed; when they reopened, $35 million 
was withdrawn almost immediately. 
Virtually none of it has been redeposited 
in Lebanese banks. Since Intra held 
38% of the country’s deposits, its con- 
tinued shutdown has meant a disabling 
shortage of cash. Lebanese restaurants 
report up to a 50% falloff in business; in 
the gambling casinos, the dealers are 
playing blackjack with one another. 
Worse, merchants have now lost their 
credit ratings, must do business on a full 
cash basis before goods will be deliv- 
ered. Since they do not have much cash, 
there is not much commerce. 

The Enemies. Understandably, angry 
Lebanese have been anxious to know 
how it all happened, and by last week it 
was possible to piece together, with the 
mortar of some conjecture, the pattern 
of failure. Intra’s power had made for 
the bank and its chairman, Yusif Bedas, 
some powerful enemies. And in a series 
of separate acts that built a devastating 
chain, they broke the bank. 

Britain moved first. Unhappy over 





Bedas’ refusal to buy British Aircraft 
VC10s for Intra-owned Middle East 
Airlines (*‘EA), Whitehall pressured 
Kuwait into transferring funds away 
from Intra and into Britain to shore up 
the pound. Then the government of 
France, which owns 15% of MEA, 
covets the rest, and doesn’t like pro- 
American Bedas in any case, blocked an 
Intra bid to build a seriously needed new 
European headquarters in Paris. Next 
Russia, always glad to oblige in such 
matters, had its Narodny Bank with- 
draw the $5,000,000 it had deposited 
with Intra. Narodny staffers then spread 
the rumor that Intra was sick. 

Intra’s trouble was still far from 
hopeless, but the smell of blood was in 
the financial air. Pro-Saudi Arabian pol- 
iticians in Lebanon cited leftist news- 
paper attacks on King Feisal to per- 
suade some Saudis to make immense 
withdrawals. Attempting to head off an 
acute crisis, Bedas went to the govern- 
ment’s Central Bank for a loan. There 
he ran up against old foes, and the loan 
was refused. Word of the refusal soon 
reached the leaders of Lebanon's bank 
employee union, who disliked Bedas for 
keeping the union out of Intra with high 
salaries. With the reported leadership of 
two ex-government bigwigs, both of 
whom had been refused large loans by 
Bedas, the union helped to mount a 
phone and letter, door-to-door cam- 
paign to spread the news of Intra’s cri- 
sis to small depositors, who panicked. 

Downed Cow. Apparently aware of 
what was going on, the Cabinet of 
Prime Minister Abdullah Yaffi sum- 
moned Acting Intra Chairman Najib 
Salha and asked whether he could per- 
sonally guarantee Intra’s balance sheets. 
He said he would check, but when he 
returned to the meeting with an affirma- 
tive answer, he was barred forcibly by 
an armed guard. While he futilely 
shouted protests from outside, the Cab- 
inet adjourned without the guarantee 
The next morning the bank was broken. 

But perhaps not permanently. The 
other banks, at first joyous at the col- 
lapse of their big rival, now feel that 
only the reopening of Intra will bring 
back confidence in Lebanon's key bank- 
ing industry. A recent government-com- 
missioned report by Lebanese financial 
experts pegs Intra’s assets at only 
$8,000,000 less than its liabilities, a rel- 
atively small sum that the bank directors 
themselves could make up out of their 
pockets. Bedas, who was out of the 
country when the crisis struck, has 
stayed out, but has been scouring the 
U.S. and other financial markets, where 
he has raised a reported $70 million. 
And if the bank wants to raise cash by 
selling off such assets as MEA, the inter- 
ested buyers include France, Russia, 
Kuwait and even Stavros Niarchos. In- 
tra, in short, claims it could open to- 
morrow if it were allowed to. Despite a 
heavy dose of press criticism, Yafli’s 
government is going slow. “We are 
working hard,” says Intra’s Salha. “But 
when the cow is down, the butchers 
get out their knives. It is difficult going.” 
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240,000 square feet of printing quality depend on the proof he pulls. 


ws Asa proofer ina printing plant, Tony 
Panek is first to see how printing plates 
match original art on paper. His decision 
must be right. It may be multiplied 
thousands of times on a press running 
6,000 impressions per hour. He checks 
size, positidn, color, sharpness of high- 
lights, shadows, inks and paper before 
a production press turns. His job takes 
skill that must be matched by the finest 
quality printing papers. 

To a specialist like Tony, there’s no 
“‘in-between’’. He knows the importance 


of consistent quality in printing paper 
to the pressroom. The special skills that 
have made printing America’s 7th big- 
gest industry find their finest expression 
on Consolidated Enamel Printing Papers. 
Consolidated’s 4,000 specialists repre- 
sent the greatest concentration of paper- 
making skills at the only major mill that 
specializes in enamel printing papers. 
WRITE US: Let us prove our enamels 
ean help make your printing better. 
We'll send free sample sheets to your 


printer on request. Have him compare 





For an 


the quality, printability and runability of 
our papers on one of your next printing 
jobs. Sold only through Consolidated 


Enamel Paper Merchants. 


Consobdaled 


SPECIALIST 
IN ENAMEL PRINTING PAPER 
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ateresting, informative description of the proofer's skills, send for our free booklet. 
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From Twenty-Two Fifty to Seventy-Five Dollars 


At Better Stores Everywhere 


Straight Shooting 
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... thanks to you 


One of the important community 
services made possible through 
your United Way gift is morale- 
building programs for youth. When 
you gave the United Way, you helped 
provide a better way of life for many 
persons who otherwise might not 
have had help and guidance when 
they needed it. 

More than 25 million families 
benefit each year through United 
Way programs and services. From 
each one of them to each of you who 
gave the United Way . . . THANKS 
for a better life. 


Your One Gift Works Many Wonders 
THE UNITED WAY 
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Creek AT CROSS COMPANY UNCOLS & tonnes 





“| new aromatic 
pipe tobacco 


TEACHERS: DISCOVER THE 
TIME EDUCATION PROGRAM 


TIME has a classroom service designed for 
high school and college classes in social stud- 
ies, English and journalism. Specially prepared 
teaching aids and tests are sent free of 
charge each month—to supplement TIME in 
the classroom. For information write TIME 
Education Program, Time & Life Bidg., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch—- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters, 








MILESTONES 


Married. Alan Jay Lerner, 48, Broad- 
way lyricist-laureate (My Fair Lady, 
Camelot) now finishing his libretto for 
a musical based on the life of Haute 
Couturiére Coco Chanel; and Karen 
Gundersen, 31, a Newsweek reporter 
he met during an interview last year; he 
for the fifth time (others: Socialite Ruth 
Boyd, Actresses Marion Bell and Nan- 
cy Olson, and Lawyer Micheline Mu- 
selli Pozzo di Borgo), she for the first; 
in Santa Barbara, Calif. 





Married. Jack Kerouac, 44, head 
beatnik and Zen brother to a now fad- 
ing generation, who has written a dozen 
books about it (On the Road, the just- 
published Satori in Paris); and Stella 
Sampas, 47, manager ofa dry-cleaning 
plant; he for the third time, she for the 
first; in Hyannis, Mass. 


Divorced. By Ann Clark Rockefeller 
Pierson, 32, elder daughter of Nelson: 
the Rev. Robert Laughlin Pierson, 40, 
Episcopal clergyman jailed after a 1961 
Jackson, Miss., sit-in; on grounds of 
“incompatibility of temperament”; after 
eleven years of marriage, four children; 
in Juarez, Mexico. 


Died. Colonel James A. Jabara, 43, 
the U.S.’s first jet air ace, who shot 
down 15 MIGs in his F-86 Sabre jet in 
Korea, was currently commander of a 
Stateside fighter group not yet posted 
to Viet Nam, though he did talk his 
way into flying one strafing mission over 
North Viet Nam after delivering a re- 
placement plane last July; of head in- 
juries when his 16-year-old daughter— 
who also died of head injuries—lost 
control of their Volkswagen and the 
car overturned; in Delray Beach, Fla. 





Died. Edward J. Meeman, 77, editor 
from 1931 to 1962 of the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, who championed the 
TVA against private power owners and 
spent 20 years fighting Memphis Politi- 
cal Boss Edward H. Crump (“May his 
machine be cast into the junk heap”), 


finally won the engagement in 1948 
when the Press-Scimitar’s backing, 
against Crump’s bitter opposition, 


helped put Estes Kefauver in the Sen- 
ate; of a heart attack; near Memphis. 


Died. William Zorach, 79, celebrated 
U.S. sculptor, a Lithuania-born immi- 
grant who began as a Fauvist and Cub- 
ist painter in oils, in 1922 gave up his 
brush for a sculptor’s chisel and revived 
the ancient art of carving directly in 
stone and wood, producing massive, 
well-rounded figures that found their 


way into leading museums and even 
into some less exalted shrines, most 


notably Radio City Music Hall, which 
in 1932 stirred an artistic furor by re- 
jecting his Spirit of the Dance as “too 
nude” for its lobby, finally reinstated it; 


| of a heart attack; in Bath, Maine. 
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Here's why your new car should have 
wheel covers of Crucible stainless. 


The wheel cover in the picture was made in 1962. For example, if you scratch a wheel cover made 
And after four winters of getting soaked in slush, — of Crucible stainless steel, the exposed surface 
smacked with flying pebbles and assaulted with combines with air to form an invisible new skin. 
snow-removing chemicals, it still looks pretty good. It’s the skin that makes stainless stainless 
All we did was wash it with soap and water before So don’t worry about rugged stainless steel 
we took the photograph Wheel covers. Rough’em up. SculT’em up. They 
What must a wheel cover be made of to take all can take it, 
that? They'll keep on looking elegant and expensive 
Crucible stainless steel. right up to the day you trade in your old car. 
Stainless not only resists rust and pitting on the Just hose them down once in a while. 
outside, it puts up a tough fight on the inside, too. Crucible Steel Company, Pittsburgh Pa. 
a 
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We don’t make it. 





ee 
FOR DIETERS 








Anyone who’ on a reducing diet, or has been on a diet, or 
is absolutely certain he’s going to go on a diet by tomorrow at 
the latest, knows one thing for sure. 

That what it takes to make a person lose weight doesn’t 
come in bottles—it comes in people. 

What Olin doesn’t make, and doesn’t claim to make, is a 
magic substance that will take off weight. We don’t think any- 
one does, including our own E. R. Squibb and Sons, which 
has been in the pharmaceutical business for 108 years. 

What Squibb makes is a non-fattening sweetener. 

What it does is take your mind off what you’re missing. 

It’s Sweeta” from Squibb, which makes things sweet as 
sugar without the calories of sugar. 

The willpower is on you. 


Slin 


Olin is Chemicals, Metals, Squibb Pharmaceuticals, Paper & Packaging, Winchester—Western Arms & Ammunition. 





Good 
medicine 
for run-down 
portfolios 


/ 
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The Thomson & McKinnon 
approach may be just 

the tonic you need. We 

concentrate strictly on helping your 
investment program maintain a 
healthy glow. 

(No special exercises required. Just 
lift the phone and call us.) 


It’s our business to help you invest wisely. ——— 


THOMSON & M°KINNON 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Anderson + Duluth « Evansville « Ft. Wayne 


¢ Indianapolis « Kenosha 


Lima + Madison + Milwaukee «+ Oshkosh + South Bend 


Offices in the United States and Canada 








great places 10 play 


golt: St. Andrews 
and Phoenix! 


(But with 36 all-year courses, we 


Write 
and 
Sun 
Commerce, 805 North 2nd Street 
Phoenix 
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may have a wee advantage) 


for colorful “Adventure Phoenix Style’ 
“Places to Stay’ booklets. Valley of the 
Visitors Bureau, Phoenix Chamber of 
Dept. 235, 
Arizona 85004 


UNWIND 


PHOENIX 


aud Arigouas ‘Volfers of the Sun | 


What is the food of love, 
the voice of angels 
and soothes 
the savage breast? 


Music. 


Don’t you need 
more of it in your home? 


You might be interested, then, in the new 
Time-Lire Recorps’ program designed to 
bring you the most distinctive of 
each age—from the Baroque to the Twen- 
tieth Century—on the highest quality re- 
cordings (produced by Angel). In addition, 
with each album, there’s a richly-illustrated 
companion book illuminating the music and 
its background—so as to understand it in 
context. 

Unlike other record clubs, there's no min- 
imum purchase or obligation to buy, 
membership dues or fees. The program is 
simply designed for your pleasure and 
needs — whether you want to start a record 
library, supplement it, or enjoy a new ex- 
perience in the art of listening. If you need 
more music in your home, we'll be glad to 
send you more information. Just write to: 


music 


no 


The Story of Great Music 
TIME-LIFE RECORDS 


Time & Life Building Chicago, Illinois 60611 


casa EERE 


CINEMA 


Bang-|-Gotcha! 





Is Paris Burning? “Well, what the 
hell,” said General Eisenhower, “I guess 
we'll have to go in.” The Supreme 


Commander was talking about the liber- 
ation of Paris in late August 1944, and 
his remark quite properly categorizes 
that event as a military sideshow. In 
this Franco-American production, how- 
ever, the liberation is celebrated as a 
military epic, the greatest victory of the 
Gallic spirit since Roland held the pass 
at Roncesvalles. 

Gratified by this interpretation, the 
French government advanced the mov- 
iemakers substantial quantities of war 





CARON IN “PARIS” 
Guffaws instead of glory. 


material, cordoned off large areas of 
Paris while the cameras were rolling, 
and sponsored the U.S. premiére. The 
producers for their part contributed a 
big budget and a vast cast: Jean-Paul 
Belmondo, Charles Boyer, Leslie Ca- 
ron, Jean-Pierre Cassel, George Cha- 
kiris, Alain Delon, Kirk Douglas, Glenn 
Ford, Gert Frobe, Yves Montand, Tony 
Perkins, Simone Signoret, Robert Stack, 
Orson Welles. 

The stars all look wretchedly unhap- 
py. alas, and with reason: Paris is just 
possibly the most drastically disorgan- 
ized war movie ever made. For one 
thing, the script, adapted by Gore Vi- 
dal and F. F. Coppola from last year’s 
bestselling piece of pop history by Larry 
Collins and Dominique Lapierre, tries 
to tell the story from about 60 points 
of view at once—some German, some 
American, some Free French, some 
Vichy French, some utterly unidenti- 
fiable. The result is a 161-minute non 
sequitur in which the spectator is shrap- 
nel-splattered by bit parts and bitty 
scenes until he can’t for the life of him 
figure out who's who or what's what. 

In the big action scenes the Gaull- 
ist heroes—ludicrously misdirected by 
René Clément, who made his reputa- 
tion with a film about children (For- 
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If you want to make a big splash in Holland, 


try canal-vaulting. 


(iis Friesland in the spring a young man’s fancy 
often turns to /jeppen,” writes Dirk Sloterdijk, a 
friend of Canadian Club. “The object is to pole-vault 


2 “The long punting pole was 

waiting for me as I sped forward 
I grasped it, bore down, then pushed 
forward with all my muscle 





3 “As I took to the air I heard my 
Frisian friends shouting—‘Up, up, 
pull yourself up.’ I tried desperately to climb 
that pole — but just couldn't make it. Suddenly, 
the waters below were rushing up at me. 





5 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. 86.8 PROOF 


across a canal without getting wet. It all looked easy 
to me—but if you end up in the water, they told me, 
it’s your own fault. 





To Hon Mase ti TABETH 
SUPPLIERS OF AN CLUB WHISKY 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LINIT 


4 “After the cheering 
stopped, I retreated with 
my friends to a village inn 
for a drink of their favorite 
whisky and mine 
Canadian Club.” Why this 
whisky’s universal popularity‘ 
It has the lightness of Scotch 
and the smooth satisfaction 
of Bourbon. No other whisky 
tastes quite like it. You can : 
stay with it all evening long 
in short ones before dinner, 
in tall ones after. Enjoy 
Canadian Club — the world’s 
lightest whisky —tonight 


> 
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BLENDED ( “The Best In The House’’”® in 87 lands 


ANADIAN WHISKY 
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Free. 
Let's see his teeth. Nobody gives « 
racehorse. What's the catch? 
No catch 


Most medium-size companies have a duplicatin 
of around 200,000 copies a month. Use the Brut 
graph Method of duplicating the cost of 
400.” 

The Bruning Multigraph Method will not only do the job 
faster and better, but in one year may save your corporation 

,000—enough savings to earn you that Thoroughbred (with 
your company colors on the saddle) 





a Thoroughbred 


Here's the offer 


volume 
fulti- 
using 


But pay us 
our main competitor's 


Of course, if you prefer to pay the actual costs of the 
Bruning-Multigraph Method, you can keep the $23,000 


This cost comparison is based on operations made under 


4 and Multigraph ar Reg. Tra 
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identical conditions for both methods at the time this adver 
tisement was released for publication. It includes all costs 
equipment depreciation, supplies, labor, overhead 

Call your Bruning or Multigraph man. He'll be glad to 
demonstrate the Bruning-Multigraph Method 
what the savings are for your company. 

You'll find him under Bruning or \ddressograph Multi- 
graph in the telephone directories of major cities. Or 
write either Department X, Mt. Prospect, Illinois 60058, or 
Departm A, 1200 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44117. 


Bruning & Multigraph 


and tell you 


bidden Games)—look so much like a 
platoon of preschool toddlers playing 
bang-I-gotcha! that instead of glory 
they get mostly guffaws. After an hour 
or so of this, most previewers were 
badly rattled. Some tried plugging their 
ears, but then the action looked com- 
pletely incomprehensible. Some tried 
closing their eyes, but then they could 
sull hear the lines—e.g., “Fifty kilo- 
meters to Paris? Hm. That's about 30 
miles.” Finally, a few coony old film 
critics discovered the only way to get 
through this movie with a minimum of 
discomfort: close both eyes and ears, 
and think about something pleasant— 
like chasing Director Clément around 
the Bois de Boulogne in a 30-ton Sher- 
man tank. 


Simply Ripping 

A Study in Terror. “Hmph, my dear 
Watson,” hmphs Sherlock Holmes, 
shooting his cuffs gracefully as he per- 
forms yet another criminological mir- 
acle. “It's well Known that I am 
indestructible.” 

He incontestably is. Bonds may come 
and Maigrets may go, but Holmes goes 
on forever. In the 80 years since Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle wrote A Study in 
Scarlet, the incomparable Brain of Ba- 
ker Street has inspired 21 stage plays 
(including a Broadway musical), more 
than 100 movies, and radio and tele- 
vision dramas innumerable. And in A 
Study in Terror, the first in a new series 
of Holmespun horrors financed by the 
Doyle estate, the original private eye 
is granted a timely new mortgage on 
immortality. 

Terror is a sly and stylish send-up of 
costume chillers as well as of that silly 
ass with the deerstalker and the mag- 
nifying glass. Scriptwriters Derek and 
Donald Ford develop a_ delightfully 
nasty notion: why not pit the most 
famous Victorian detective against the 
most notorious Victorian criminal— 
Jack the Ripper. The confrontation con- 
tains some bloody-awful picture possi- 
bilities, and Director James Hill (Born 
Free) has the wit to explode them as 
he exploits them. The bloodiest, of | 
course, are presented by those scenes 
in which the‘Ripper, swathed in the sort 
of corpse-grey fog the last century 
called a “London particular,” glides up 
to a luckless trollop, and with a knife at 
least as big as the minute hand on Big 
Ben opens the poor girl from ‘ere to 
‘ere. At such moments Hill hoses the 
screen with such a preposterous torrent 
of catchup that gross hbrror becomes 
Grand Guignol, and even the squeamish | 
should concede that his sense of humor 
is simply ripping. 

Hill can needle too, and he does it 
with an admirably straight face. Under 
his wry direction, John Neville and 
Donald Houston play Holmes and Wat- 
son with a quaint and slightly stilted 
charm that defines them as exactly what 
they are: impressive pieces of Victorian 
bric-a-brac. Houston gustily presents | 
the doctor as a tintype of the ruddy | 
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Down at our Chillicothe mill, we run a “Paper Knowledge” 
course. No drop-outs at this school. Plenty of drop-ins, 
though: distributor and printer salesmen anxious to learn 
more about paper to better serve your needs. Not all good 
ideas come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 


MEAD 


Teacher. 





Mead P er {The Mead Pais Ohio 


SCOTCH BLENDED WHISKY + 86 PROOF ©) LONG JOHN IMPORTING CO., NEW YORK, WY. 






Grown, Germinated, 
Malted, Dried, Crushed, 
Brewed, Cooled, 
Yeasted, Fermented, 
Distilled, Extracted, 
Casked, Matured, 
Blended, Vatted, 
Married in Scotland, 
and enjoyed all over 
the world. 


Now in 
festive royal blue and “ 


crimson wrap for 
holiday giving. 


Jong 


The Scotch they drink in Scotland 


ohn 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
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No More Machine Watching. 

The Airequipt 450 E/F will automati- 
cally advance your slides and focus them in 
1 /40th of a second. And will continue to do 
so. Even if you leave the room. 

All you do is turn it on, focus it once with 
the remote control switch, set the timer, re- 
lax. and watch the show. (No other machine 
with a 4 to 30-second timer has automatic 
focusing: no other machine with automatic 
focusing has such a timer. We have both.) 


No More Off-white Light. 


We use an f 2.8 lens. The best any other 
automatic focusing projector offers is f/3.5. 
Our lens lets more light through a larger 
opening, for brighter, sharper images. (It 
resolves more lines per millimeter than any 
other automatic focusing projector lens.) 

We use a 500-watt CZA internal reflec- 
tor lamp, plus a condenser system to concen- 
trate the light beam. This gives us more light. 
Bright, white light. Compare it. Even to a 
quartz-iodide lamp. 


No More Overheating. 

That 500-watt CZA bulb generates a lot 
of heat. You could fry an egg on it. Yet if you 
feel the top of our projector—only 42” away 
from the bulb—after 24 hours of solid run- 
ning, it will be as cool as the rest of the room. 

The remarkable coolness of the 450 E/F 
is due to our specially engineered enclosed ex- 
haust system. But even that has an extra 
safety. Our fail-safe system includes a thermo- 
switch that will automatically turn off the 
lamp to prevent overheating. 


No More Noise. 

The 450 E. F is the quietest projector in 

the business. If you don’t believe that, go 

into a camera store and listen to ours 
versus anyone else’s. 


No More Jamming. 
Our machine has a patented new 
Scotch yoke drive mechanism. It 
gives you precision slide position- 





a 














ing, and it keeps the slides from jamming. 


No More Slide-handling Limits. 

The 450 E/F will accept 4 slide systems: 
Airequipt 36-slide metal magazines, Aire- 
quipt 100-slide circular magazines, plastic 
Vari-Mount magazines for slides of different 
thicknesses. and a stack loader for loose slides. 

(Airequipt’s famous metal magazine is 
still unsurpassed after 20 years. Each slide is 
protected in an individual metal frame. It 
comes in a 36-slide size for the majority of 
film users who shoot one roll at a time.) 


No More Upside-down Slides. 

The 450 E/F has a die-cast pop-up edi- 
tor which can be used to edit and preview 
slides with all four slide systems. When you 
use it for loading magazines, the slides go into 
the magazine correctly oriented, so there’s no 
problem with up-down-right-left positioning. 

When you use the editor, the magazine 
cannot continue to advance and lose the posi- 
tion of your slide in the show. Check this fea- 
ture against other models. 

No More Back Strain. 

Our projector has an unbreakable Cyco- 
lac” case. (That’s the stuff they make football 
helmets out of.) We use Cycolac® because it’s 
fresh and crisp, it’s colorful, and it will look 
the same in 25 years as it looks today. And 
it’s 4 or 5 Ibs. lighter than metal cases. 


No More Expensive. 

We invented the world’s first metal slide 
magazine in 1950. Half the projectors in the 
world now use them. 

In 1960, we introduced the first remote 
control system for projectors into the U.S.A. 

Now Airequipt introduces the 450 E/F, 
a significant advance in projector technology. 
It’s no more expensive than a lot of other 
Projectors that offer a lot less. (It’s available 

ik for under $159.95.) Take a 

= look at it. And bring this 
ad with you. It'll help you 
check on us. 


The Airequipt 450E/F Automatic Electronic Self-Focusing Slide Projector 
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The ideal 
Christmas gift for 
the family that reads 


TIME 


WEBSTER'S 


THIRD 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
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... the ne 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
UNABRIDGED 


The word authority that serves 
your library, schools and 
colleges, courts of law, and the 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 


This Christmas treat your family to an in- 
spiring gift that will be a source of pleasure 
for years to come. 

Give them the new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged. It answers more questions 
about today’s language than any other dic- 
tionary. The only completely new un- 
abridged that includes 100,000 new words 
and new meanings in its 450,000 entries. 

Only with Webster's Third New Inter- 
national Dictionary will you gain a full un- 
derstanding of the new words, new mean- 
ings in science, technology, and today’s 
English language in general. 

This Christmas give the new Merriam- 
Webster Unabridged for your family to use, 
explore, and enjoy. $47.50 at leading depart- 
ment, book, and stationery stores. Compact 
India-paper editions slightly higher. ©G.&C. 
Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 01101. 
WARNING: Don't be misled by big dic- 
tionaries said to be “unabridged.” Only 
Webster's Third New International has 
450,000 entries with 100,000 new words 
and new meanings. This is the word author- 
ity of your library, schools, courts of law, 
and the U.S. Government Printing Office. 


Insist on this genuine 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


The leading name in dictionaries since 1847 
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regimental; Neville dryly displays the | 
detective as a standard Victorian ec- | 
centric, an intellectual who beneath a 
mask of pedantry conceals a sad little 
secret: he is really just a middle-class 
boy who never quite made Eton and 
never quite got over it. 

Between the two passes a variety of 
dialogue that, if the moviegoer squints 
a little, can be seen to issue from their 
lips on little cross-stitched samplers, 
which just sort of hang there on the 
screen and give off a faint scent of sa- 
chet. Holmes: “I wish to see the owner 
of this doubtful establishment.” Wat- 
son: “Nothing like a piece of cold steel, 
eh, Holmes?” Holmes: “Brisk work, 
Watson!” Brisk work indeed. 


a 





CLIFT & KRUGER IN “DEFECTOR” 
Espionage with mirrors. 


Double Defect 


The Defector is Montgomery Clift’s 
last film. Based on The Spy, a thriller 
by Paul Thomas, the picture describes 
a harrowing week in the life of a prom- 
inent U.S. physicist (Montgomery 
Clift) who intends to make an innocent 
tour of museums in East Germany, but 
is persuaded at the last minute to com- 
bine personal pleasure with CIA busi- 
ness. Once across the border, the scien- 
tist swiftly discovers that the game of 
espionage can be played with mirrors. 
Sent to make contact with a Commu- 
nist physicist who wants to defect, the 
hero instead makes contact with a 
Communist physicist (Hardy Kruger) 
who wants him to defect. 

The notion is amusing but clumsily 
worked out. Aside from some radiant 
color photography by Raoul Coutard 
(Jules and Jim, Breathless), Clitt is the 
only interesting thing in this sluggish 
and somewhat muddled movie. But the 
interest in Clift, who died of a heart at- 
tack soon after this picture was com- 
pleted, will be mostly morbid. Suffice it 
to say that his acting, though compe- 
tent, is less striking than his appearance. 
He looks like a man who knows he is in 
bad health—and in a bad picture. It 
provides an undistinguished conclusion | 


| to a distinguished career. 





When 
southern 
hospitality 
is 
inevitable, 
relax 
and enjoy 
it. 


Stouffer's has a real 
stopper in Louisville. The 
gracious and glamorous 
Louisville Inn. Where over- 
night guests find Stouffer's 
service with a charming 
southern accent. Enjoy your 
favorite cocktails (from a 
traditional julep to a brisk 


martini). Dine in elegance. 
And enjoy a relaxing stay 
or a successful meeting or 
convention at Stouffer's 
Louisville Inn, 120 West 
Broadway. Phone Area 
502-582-2241. 


* Stouffer's Oakbrook Inn, 
2100 Spring Road, Oak 
Brook, Illinois 

* Stouffer's University Inn 
3025 Olentangy River 
Road, Columbus 

* Stouffer's Northland Inn, 
Northland Shopping 
Center, Detroit 

* Stouffer's Anacapri Inn, 
1901 North Federal High- 
way, Ft. Lauderdale 

* Stouffer's Indianapolis 
Inn (Opening early 1967) 
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“lll have a Hennessy 
Very Superior Old Pale 
Reserve Cognac, 











thank you:, 


Hennessy V.S.0.P. Reserve— 
Grande Fine Champagne Cognac... 
selected from the largest stocks 
of aged cognac brandies in the world. 
Compelling reasons why true cognac 
connoisseurs look down their noses 
at anything but Hennessy. 





HENNESSY 


SOP, RESERVE COONA 











Hennessy V.S,O.P Grande Fine Champagne Cognac- 80 Proof: Schieffelin&Co.,N.Y. 


We confirm within an hour or you know the reason why. 


That's all the time we need to schedule 
your order. Or find out why we can't 
McLouth is like that. 

Better steel to you faster is our 
stock-in-trade. 

It's what we had in mind when we showed 
America its first quick-cooking 
oxygen process vessels. 

We were thinking about it when we installed 
the world's largest single stack annealing 
furnaces, and switched to iron ore pellets to 
produce more iron per heat. 

Got a tight deadline? Set your hourglass. 
And reach for the phone. 


FROM McLOUTH STEEL CORPORATION-—DETROIT, TRENTON AND GIBRALTAR, MICHIGAN 
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The Long Sleep 


HERCULANEUM by Joseph Jay Deiss. 
174 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell. $6.95. 


In the furnace room of Herculane- 
um’s suburban baths, the cordwood is 
stacked, ready to fuel a fire that has 
been cold for nearly 20 centuries. On 
the wall of a snack bar, some graffito 
artist has daubed a phallus and the 
words MA(N)SVETA TENE (Handle with 
Care). In a cereal and wine shop, jars 
brimful of beans and, chick-peas await 
the next customer. At a street crossing, 
the inscription on a pillar warns litter- 
bugs that they can be jailed or fined. 

Time to Flee. To see such sights today 
in Herculaneum, writes Joseph Deiss, an 
amateur archaeologist and vice-director 





STREET SCENE IN HERCULANEUM 


of the American Academy in Rome, 
is to “walk 2,000 years into the past.” 
The world is more familiar with what 
happened to neighboring Pompeii on the 
same day that Herculaneum died; erupt- 
ing on Aug. 24, A.D. 79, Vesuvius bur- 
ied Pompeii in a sudden fiery rain of 
stone and ash, entombing nearly one- 
tenth of its 20,000 citizens and inflicting 
terrible damage on the city. Hercu- 
laneum, however, was more fortunate. 
Granted time by the wind, which blew 
west toward Pompeii, nearly all of Her- 
culaneum’s 5,000 inhabitants were able 
to flee before the wall of hot lava and 
mud rolled down Vesuvius’ flank, so 
gently that it left eggshells on some 
lunch tables. The town vanished, almost 
intact, to a depth of 65 to 85 feet. 
Hardening into rock, the lava became 
Herculaneum’s unmarked tomb. The 
town’s very location was lost until 1709, 
when monks in Resina, a city super- 
imposed by chance on Herculaneum’s 
grave, uncovered some marble theater 
seats while sinking a well. Other diggers 
plundered Herculaneum of everything 
their tunnels exposed. “It is one of the 
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tragic ironies of human_ endeavor,” 
writes Deiss, “that the suffocating mud 
did less damage to Herculaneum than 
the earliest excavators.” 

Even so, latter-day archaeologists 
have exposed four city blocks in so re- 
markable a state of preservation that 
its citizens might have left only yester- 
day: wooden doors still swinging on 
their hinges, a bronze water valve that 
works, unmelted wax tablets, cracked 
walnuts in a jar, coils of rope, cut flow- 
ers, glass jars, needles, thumbtacks, a 
dish of garlic, chicken bones left over 
from someone's last meal. 

Only the Chin. Deiss’s book discloses 
another archaeological irony. “Of the 
whole face of Herculaneum,” he writes, 
“we have seen thus far only the chin.” 
Systematic excavation has been halted 


VELIO CIONT 


ARCHAEOLOGIST DEISS 
So gently that it left eggshells on the tables. 


since before the war. Most of Hercu- 
laneum still sleeps beneath millions of 
tons of volcanic stone; all of the forum, 
for instance, the heart of every Roman 
town, is completely enshrouded. “It 
seems incredible,” Deiss concludes, “to 
discover a buried treasure and not dig 
it up.” 


The Education of Presidents 


NEW DIMENSIONS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY by Walter W. Heller. 203 
pages. Harvard University Press. $3.50. 


When Walter Wolfgang Heller was 
appointed Chief Presidential Economist 
early in 1961, John Kennedy urged him 
“to use the White House as a pulpit 
for public education in economics.” Hel- 
ler did—and Kennedy himself was Hel- 
ler’s first student. This book, Heller’s 
first since he left the Administration 
two years ago for a $50,000-a-year 
income as a private consultant and pro- 
fessor at the University of Minnesota, 
is an admirable account of the political 
machinations that underlay the recent 
age of discovery in economics—and 





welcome not least because he writes 
with crispness, clarity and élan. 

The Tax Battle. Kennedy was a hard 
learner. For all his 1960 campaign talk 
about the need to spur the economy’s 
growth, he was at first much less adven- 
turesome and more conservative than his 
economists. He was determined to bal- 
ance the budget and mighty reluctant 
to try the deficit-spending theories of 
the late John Maynard Keynes. It took 
Heller and his activist aides almost two 
years and 300 memos to convince Ken- 
nedy of the Keynesian notion that both 
economic growth and Government in- 
come would be increased by a tax cut. 

Kennedy still wavered on tax reduc- 
tion, was almost talked out of it by three 
powerful forces: Oklahoma's late Sena- 
tor Robert Kerr; Cabinet members; and 
Economist John Kenneth Galbraith, 
then the U.S.’s Ambassador to India, 
whose “long shadow had fallen across 
the White House.” Finally, the tide was 
turned by businessmen. In a speech to 
the Economic Club of New York late in 
1962, Kennedy extolled the good sense 
of tax cuts and got such a rousing re- 
ception from 2,000 business leaders that 
he himself became convinced and pro- 
ceeded to press enthusiastically for re- 
ductions. Said he afterwards: “I gave 
them straight Keynes and Heller, and they 
loved it.” 

But Congress had little affection for 
the idea until Lyndon Johnson became 
President. Though he had been condi- 
tioned to traditional fiscal notions, he 
was so impressed by the success of ear- 
lier Government stimulants—such as 
the tax credit for capital investments 
and liberalization of depreciation al- 
lowances—that he put his power and 
prestige behind tax-cut legislation and 
in 1964 persuaded Congress to go along. 
Largely as a result of that and of the 
whole range of Government stimulants, 
the nation’s real output and real wages 
since 1961 have increased by one-third, 
while corporate profits and the econo- 
my’s growth rates have doubled. 

Drags & Dividends. If, as Heller ex- 
pects, the economy should keep grow- 
ing annually at its present 44% rate, 
federal tax revenues will swell by $9 
billion every year, and that will present 
a new problem of prosperity. Once the 
demands of Viet Nam are over, this 
surplus will be a “fiscal drag” that 
could lead the economy into recession, 
unless policymakers return the surplus 
to the people in the form of “fiscal divi- 
dends.” Heller is less keen on tax cuts 
now; he has, in fact, been calling since 
early this year for strictly temporary 
and quickly reversible tax increases to 
frustrate inflation. 

He argues that much of the post-Viet 
Nam fiscal dividends should be paid 
directly to the states and_ localities, 
whose legitimate needs for education 
and other spending cannot be met by 
Great Society programs alone. His idea, 
borrowed from Andrew Jackson, will 
make every Governor, state-university 
president and homeowner drool. It calls 
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s wanted their view without the poles and wires. 








Westinghouse helped put the wires underground. 


Westinghouse submersible transform- 
ers and other underground equipment 
are making it possible to replace poles 
and overhead wires with ,underground 
wiring systems. 

The residents of Lake Heights, a com- 
munity near Puget Sound, Washington, 
have a magnificent view. They wanted 


nothing to mar it. So they explored the 
possibility of putting existing wires un- 
derground. Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company accomplished it at a cost of 
about $325 to each homeowner. 
Besides improving the view, under- 
ground wiring increases the value of 
your home. Studies indicate that in new 


developments wiring can go under- 
ground for as little as $160 per lot. In 
established communities, the cost will 
be somewhat higher depending upon 
local conditions. 

Developing equipment for under- 
ground wiring is one way Westinghouse 
is helping to beautify America. 


You can be sure if it's Westinghouse 





GIVE THE 


PREFERENCE IN REFERENCE 


Rand M¢Nally World Atlases 
Comprehensive : Authoritative - Up-to-Date 


Give Rand M¢Nally...the gift of immediate usefulness 
and lasting value. Give Rand M¢Nally 1967 Editions: 
up-to-date, fully indexed...the definitive World Atlases 


NEW COSMOPOLITAN 
WORLD ATLAS 

The definitive atlas! Politi 
cal, comparative, historical 
maps. Over 200 pages full 
color. Huge facts and fig- 
ures section. Much more. 
11%” x 14%". 420 pages. 
Regular Edition, $16.95 
Deluxe, $22.50. Leather $50 


CONTINENTAL 

WORLD ATLAS 

The quick-reference atlas, 
perfect for home or office, 
for study or following the 
day's news. 180 pages of 
full-color maps. Tables of 
U.S. and World Information. 
Historical facts. 7¥e”x 10%” 
316 pages. $5.95 


COLLEGIATE 

WORLD ATLAS 

The unabridged desk atlas! 
Ideal for student use. 214 
pages of full-color maps 
World facts and figures. 
U.S. Colleges and Universi- 
ties. Much more! 7¥” x 
10%”. 412 pages. $7.95 
Deluxe, thumb-index, $9.95 





Available Wherever Books Are Sold 
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ECONOMIST HELLER 
It took almost two years and 300 memos. 


for no-strings subsidies to states of 
roughly $30 per capita at first. This 


would enable the states to spend what | 


they should and yet hold down their 


property and sales taxes. While the plan | 


would penalize rich states to benefit 
poor ones, Heller contends that it would 
serve the cause of “creative federalism.” 

Heller believes that his idea is no more 
radical than the earlier changes of the 
1960s. Conservatives now recognize the 
need for frequent Government manipu- 
lation of taxes, spending and subsidies, 
while liberals like himself, says Heller, 
have a new understanding of the role of 
private investment. Practically no one 
any longer sees danger in rising federal 
debts and rising wages—as long as the 
economy grows faster than the debt, 
and labor productivity grows faster 
than labor costs. The gloomy science of 
economics has fallen on happy times be- 
cause old economic ideologies are dead. 


The Culture of Poverty 


LA VIDA by Oscar Lewis 
Random House. $10. 


At 40, Fernanda Fuentes Rios, a 
Puerto Rican American of Negro blood, 
has had six husbands. Junior, her sixth, 
is 19, Fernanda’s youngest daughter 
Cruz is 18. She is currently estranged 
from her third husband, but not to the 
point of refusing him occasional ac- 
cess to her favors. Felicita and Sole- 
dad, two other daughters of Fernanda’s, 
are whores. They are also good moth- 
ers, although somewhat unconvention- 
al: the lullabies that soothe Felicita’s 
children would redden a _ longshore- 
man’s ears. Fernanda’s only son, Sim- 
plicio, 21, ran away from home at sfx 
and became a father at 14. + 

Suffocating & Ugly. Whatever the 
Rioses may suffer from—and they are 
all desperately poor—it is clearly not 
repression. Anthropologist-Author Os- 
car Lewis found them “closer to the 
expression of an unbridled id than any 
other people I have studied.” As in his 
earlier experiments with total sociology 
—Five Families, The Children of San- 
chez—Lewis lets his subjects tell their 
Story into a tape recorder. In Sdnchez, 
this approach produced something very 





669 pages. 
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_ Lancers rosé is 
‘a unique table wine. 
*  Weimportit 

ina crock so you 
wont mistake it} 
for champagnes 





Some people think Lancers is champagne. It isn’t. You can 
tell by the distinctive crock. And the blushing color. Serve it 
chilled. With anything. Any time. You'll like Lancers even more 
when you see our price. 


VINTAGE WINES CO., DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN, INC., N.Y., N.Y. 


Your dollar 
| fills her 
plate for 
90 meals 


Because our Government do- 
nates farm abundance for 
CARE’s Food Crusade, a typi- 
cal one-dollar package provides 
a child with a daily hot lunch 
for three months. Yes, every 
dollar sends a package to meet 
the different food needs of hun- 
gry people across the world. 
Won't you help? Multiply your 
dollars for bargains in kindness. 





Mail your check today — Every dollar will send a package of 
life-saving food, in your name, to the hungry across the world! 


‘ ? AN. 

,ARE FOOD CRUSADE } 
660 First Ave., New York 10016 
or your nearest CARE office 
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IS THERE... 
ONLY IF YOU CARE 


Who cares if he’s up to his neck in a rice paddy, six thousand 
miles from home? 

Who cares if he’s lonely, at that frozen Arctic outpost? 

Who cares how he feels, patrolling the barbed-wire edge of dan- 
ger—Berlin, Korea, Guantanamo Bay? 

Who cares what he does, when his ship comes in to that teeming 
foreign port? 

You care, when you give to USO. Because USO is there, bringing 
the grateful handclasp from home to faraway places. Bringing 
entertainment and laughter to our loneliest outposts. Offering a 
choice of conduct in overcrowded cities and camp towns here 
and overseas. 

Is USO needed today? Just ask our 2,300,000 servicemen and 
women, who visited our 167 clubs and 71 camp shows over 20 
million times last year! 


Know a better way to say you're grateful to them, for helping to 
safeguard you? Remember, civilian-supported USO depends en- 
tirely on your contribution to your local United «sine 
Fund or Community Chest. Give, because USO is 

there, only if you care! 








much like poetry, as a fiercely proud, 
slum-dwelling Mexican family exposed 
their seams and their hearts to Lewis’ 
patient, uncritical machine. In La Vida, 
the effect is suffocating and ugly. 

Poverty itself is both suffocating and 
ugly, and when its portrait is drawn 
by the victims, no one can doubt its 
reality. But there can be such a thing as 
too much detail, particularly if the de- 
tails do not vary much. One rat bite 
can serve for a hundred. The assorted 
Rioses are sometimes indistinguishable; 
the reader may find himself turning 
back to the chapter heading to see 
which one is talking now. He may get 
lost, too, in the endless procession of 
Rios swains, lovers, husbands and cash 
customers, and in the steady passages 
between San Juan and New York. 

Only a_ sociologist, perhaps, is 
equipped to digest the mountains of 
raw data that Lewis’ technique pro- 
duces, to assay the yards of tape, the 
stenographic interviews, the conscien- 
tious catalogues of someone’s ward- 
robe, someone else’s  orange-crate 
kitchen shelf. In a foreword, Lewis 
makes an effort to summarize, for non- 
sociologists, the book’s message. In most 
ways, this summary is more successful 
and more illuminating than the ensuing 
panorama of unbridled ids 

Lewis draws a distinction between 
poverty and what he calls the “culture 
of poverty”—a perpetuation, at socie- 
ty’s lowest levels, of the patterns of life 
that form, over generations and some- 
times centuries, a kind of prison. It is a 
prison whose door stands open a crack, 
says Lewis, but it is also one from 
which the inmates do not readily es- 
cape: “It is much more difficult to 
eliminate the culture of poverty than 
to eliminate poverty per se.” 

Undeniable Claim. La Vida asserts 
this point with overwhelming strength 
The Rioses are trapped, trapped among 
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SPANISH HARLEM 
Panorama of unbridled id. 
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Paul Burke is a hero. 
He’s giving the Old 
Smoothie, Kentucky 
Tavern, to his director, 
his caddy, his old college 
room-mate, his stock 
broker, his boot-maker, his 
mother-in-law, his press 
agent, his favorite waiter, 















his gunsmith, his horse 
trainer, his camera crew, 
his jeweler, his chandler, 
his airline reservation 
clerk, his postman, his 
architect, his wardrobe 
mistress, the man who 
returned his son’s lost 
dog, his barber, the gal 
who makes corned beef 
sandwiches in the studio 
commissary, and his 
houseboy — Wong Ton 
Foo. Among others. 

You can be a hero, too. 


This season give 
Kentucky Tavern Bourbon 
the 8 year Old Smoothie 
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In man’s harvest of mineral 
riches from beneath the sea, oil 
and gas producers are spending $1 
billion annually in anticipating 
America’s future energy needs. 

Drilling and production opera- 
tions are going ahead in water 
depths to 500 feet. There is enough 
oil and gas buried in the world’s 
continental shelves to meet re- 
quirements far into the future. 

Getting it out is the problem. 
Men and machinery face the fury 
of high winds and seas... and al- 
ways the corrosiveness and pres- 
sures of the deep. Yet these chal- 
lenges are readily accepted by the 
oil and gas industrie 

At Republic Steel Corporation, 
the search goes on for better steel 
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The q Ul iet stainless, and many other products, 
Republie Steel Corporation is 

search even now anticipating tomorrow’s 
more stringent offshore demands. 

S deeper still in outer space, and 
products to aid these pioneers in throughout the fabric of modern 


This is part of the lengthening 
reach of steel. Deep in the ocean, 
aquaspace. Vital examples are the living, it’s a reach that serves the 


tubular products used in subsea nation. 


wells and pipelines. Republic qual- 
ity advances have produced higher 
dependability to withstand pres- 
sures within and without. 

In pipe and tubing, alloy stee 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL «ff 


CLEVELANC 
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other reasons by force of habit, even 
by inclination—‘Hey, I'm proud to be 
_ poor!” says Simplicio—and once this 
occurs to the reader, he begins to lose 
interest in them. They are, to begin 
with, not very interesting people, un- 
like the Sanchezes, whose brotherhood 
to all humanity constituted a claim 
that no one could deny. 

. 


Homer in Chicago 


A DREAM OF KINGS by Harry Mark 
Petrakis. 180 pages. David McKay. 
$4.50. 


John Doe, 47, a tenement-dwelling 
Midwesterner in hock to the corner del- 
icatessen, pursues solvency at the horse 
_ parlor and the poker table. His purpose 
is exemplary: he wants to move his sev- 
en-year-old son, dying of epilepsy, to a 
desert climate. A soft-hearted stud deal- 
er pledges the necessary pot but dies 
before delivering. Doe next touches a 
baker’s doughy widow, to whom he has 
previously applied for favors of anoth- 
er order; she indignantly draws the line 
at moneylending. Eventually, Doe’s own 
_ wife stakes him, unsolicited. And off he 
flies with Junior, into a roseate dawn. 
This is essentially the story of A Dream 
of Kings.* By Homerizing it, Harry 
Petrakis has made it read like a cameo 
epic—one that has now settled onto 
the bestseller lists. 

Petrakis’ John Doe is Leonidas Mat- 
soukas, a beefy and ebullient Hellene 
who, like the author, is a member of 
Chicago’s Greek-American community, 
locally known as the Bush. For a fee, 
Matsoukas counsels mortals on such 
mundane affairs as impotence, wres- 
tling, enuresis and masturbation. He 
also speaks exclusively in the heroic 
Style; everyone in the book does. “Some 
Say you are dead, that all this is mask 
and charade,” says Matsoukas, address- 
ing God. “I will tell you what I think 
has happened. Heaven has become for 
you a shadowed cavern of emptiness | 
and longing. Your glory has departed. 
Man have mercy on you.” 

Some critics have added Petrakis’ 
name to the literary tree that bore 
Homer and Nikos Kazantzakis, That's 
going out on a limb, perhaps. It is 
reasonable enough to say that this third 
novel has the virtues of forthrightness 
and utter simplicity and shows, at least, 
how much a little Aubris on the author’s 
part can improve an indifferent story. 


Fauna inthe Attic - 


TWO IN THE BUSH by Gerald Durrell. 
_ 255 pages. Viking. $4.95. 





A reader does not get far into this 
book before beginning to suspect that it 
_is a put-on. Who ever heard of the long- 
_ hosed bandicoot? Or the brolgas, which 
break into a wild, wing-flapping dance at 
the sound of a bell? How about the 
Tacquet-tailed drongo, and the mudskip- 


* Not to be confused with Davis Grubb’s nov- 








¢l of the same title (Time, Oct. 3, 1955). 
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ambassadors? 


It’s in your power to send their words abroad. Your $5 sends 
John F. Kennedy’s Profiles in Courage, Charnwood's admirable 
biography of Lincoln, and other carefully chosen American 
paperbacks, to underdeveloped, book-hungry countries where 
these books can do the most good. You may also choose to send 
other cartons of 10 outstanding books in a variety of subject 
areas — understanding America, history, learning English, 
science, books for children, and literature. Ed Murrow started 
BOOKS USA “to help close the book gap.”’ President Johnson 
says: “I urge all Americans to give BOOKS USA their gen- 
erous support.” 


Answer the President’s appeal: Send food for thought—send 
book cartons abroad in your name. 


(THN Send your $5 (or more) to: 
books BOOKS U.S.A. 


Box 1960-C, Washington, D. C. 20013. 
\USA/ Contributions are tax deductible. 
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Your Number 1 health enemy 
is the heart and blood vessel 


diseases: heart attack, stroke and other compli- 
cations of hardening of the arteries, rheumatic fever and 
rheumatic heart disease, inborn heart defects and many 
other cardiovascular disorders. Your Heart Fund fights 
them all. 


GIVE...so more will live 
HEART FUND 
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DURRELL & FRIENDS” 
Across the bridge to asylum. 


per, a hippopotamus-shaped fish that 
likes to skitter across mud flats and 
climb mangrove roots? Or the mallee 
fowl, which assiduously builds an incu- 
bator for its eggs and keeps the tempera- 
ture inside at a steady 95°, come rain or 
shine? Curious specimens these, but Nat- 
uralist Gerald Durrell is only reporting 
what he sees, and reporting it with grace 
and an infectious sense of wonderment. 
Durrell (rhymes with squirrel) is as 
fascinated by queer animals as his broth- 
er Lawrence (The Alexandria Quartet) is 
by queer people. In previous books, he 
has sought them out in such odd corners 
as backwoods Uruguay and Sierra Le- 
one. This time he journeys to the “attic 
of the world”—Australia—where, ow- 
ing to the early destruction of the land 
bridge to Asia, the island continent be- 
came an asylum for the primitive mar- 
supials and monotremes. There, an odd 
sort of evolution took place: instead of 
the great herds of hoofed animals that 
developed on other continents, Australia 
produced kangaroos and wallabies; in 
place of squirrels there are platypuses 
and phalangers. The wombat is Austra- 
lia’s equivalent of the badger, and 
predatory beasts are represented by the 
Tasmanian wolf, a doglike marsupial. 
Durrell made side trips to Malaysia 
and New Zealand, but the dramatic high 
point of the book is his meticulously 
observed birth of a Kangaroo in south- 
eastern Australia: it emerges as a pink- 
ish, gleaming blob no longer than the 
first joint of a man’s little finger, and is 
deposited on the mother’s tail. Practi- 
cally an embryo, the baby must drag 
itself blindly up through the fur on its 
mother’s stomach and crawl into the 
marsupial pouch. Throughout, the moth- 
er kangaroo remains indifferent to the 
baby’s struggles. This, says Durrell, is 
“the equivalent of a blind man, with 
both legs broken, crawling through a 
thick forest to the top of Mount Everest.” 


* A hairy armadillo in hand, an African bush- 
baby in cage. 
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Can Sgt. Bonette in Kansas City tell 
Yvette in Brussels he still loves her before 
it’s too late? “Via ITT” it’s a cinch! 


ee 


A little melodramatic sperhaps, but 
it’s our way of telling you that our new 
Automatic Switching System routes 
your international telegrams at new 
ultra-high speeds. 

What we've done is develop an elec- 
tronic switching system, ADX", that 
puts your message on the line at com- 
puter speeds, saving valuable time by 
eliminating manual handling. 


When time is vital, even a few min- 
utes saved can mean a lot. 

If you're in New York, Washington, 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Puerto Rico 
or the Virgin Islands, you get this 
speedy service directly from any ITT 
World Communications office. 

Elsewhere, just write “Via ITT’ on 
every Overseas message you file with 
Western Union Telegraph Company. If 


you have TWX service, send your tele- 
gram to us from anywhere in the U.S. 

Through ITT World Communica- 
tions Inc., we provide all kinds of over- 
seas Communications for all kinds of 
businesses, large or small—as well as 
for anxious bachelors in Kansas City or 
anywhere else. 

International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
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Why we’re willing 
to lose a sale 
on our new copier. 


Great little machine, the 610. We call it the 
on-the-spot copier because now you can afford to 
put one wherever the work is. 

But maybe you don’t need an on-the-spot copier. 
Or any kind of copier. So before we try to sell you 
one, we’ll find out what your needs are. 

Perhaps an offset machine, spirit duplicator or 
mimeograph is best for you. 

Fine. A.B. Dick is the only company that offers 
you all the copying and duplicating methods. So we 
can be completely objective in recommending the 
right equipment. 

Your needs decide what’s best for you. 


ABDICK. ) 


ELECTROSTATIC COPIERS © OFFSET » MIMEOGRAPH © SPIRIT « AZOGRAPH * PHOTOCOPY « VIDEOGRAPH ¢ FOLDERS « PAPERS © SUPPLIES 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 5700 WEST TOUHY AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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DARK HORSE. 


No, we’ re not the favorite. 
Not yet. 
But we’re the favorite of the people who’ ve tried 
us. And more are trying us every day. 



















Right off, people like our taste. 
(W hich fgures—w hen you consider we’ ve been mak- 
ing fine Canadian w hisky for Canadians for years.) 
And—a nice thing—we’ re not as expensive as we 
could be. We bottle imported Canadian Lord Calvert 
here. If we bottled in Canada where we make it, 
we'd have to charge you about $1 more a fifth. 
*d rather have the dollar in | ee ’ 
your pocket. 
All things considered, 


We figure you 


you can see why the 
smart money is on 
our dark horse. 
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“se Maplhorg | Come to where the flavor is. 


ai oes ~~ | Come to Marlboro Country. 





